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Of  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  first  Book  of  Samuel, 
and  not  spoken  of  before. 

That  the  reader  may  the  more  easily  apprehend,  The  intro- 
how  the  series  of  this  geographical  treatise  answers  duction. 
to  the  series  of  the  sacred  History,  I  judge  it  best 
to  comprehend  all  the  places,  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  of  Samuel,   under  one  chapter,  dividing  the 
same  into  two  several  sections,  as  follows. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Places  mentioned  from  the  Birth  of  Samuel, 
to  his  anointing  Saul  to  be  King  over  Israel. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book*  commonly  called         i . 
by   us,   the  first  book  of  Samuel,  we  are  informed  Of  Ramah, 
ver.    19,    20.    that   Samuel   was   born  at   Ramah,  o^  ^^^a- 
otherwise  called  (as  appears  from  ver.  1 .)  Rama-  *^''"-2«- 
TOL.  II.  B  ?*•""'  '""^ 
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PART  III.  thaim-Zophim,    probably    to    distinguish    it   from 

other  places   in  the  Holy  Land,  which  were   also 

ot'the^ro"  called  by  the  name  of  Pamah.  One  place  of  this 
phet  Sa-  name  was  spoken  of  in  the  last  section  but  one  of 
iiiuel.  the  last  chapter  of  Vol.  I.  viz.  chap.  vi.  ^  25.     And 

chap.  V.  §  36.  of  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  we  have  taken 
notice  of  another  place  of  the  like  name,  lying  in 
the  land  of  Gilead..  or  Mizpeh,  and  thence  called 
Ramoth-Gilead,  and  Kamath-Mizpch.  The  Ramah 
we  are  here  speaking  of  seems  to  be  called  Rama- 
thaim-Zophim  on  a  like  occasion,  namely,  from  its 
*  being  situated  in  a  traci.  called  Zulph,  or  Zophim, 

and  (as  the  text,  ver.  1.  tells  us)  in  mount  Ephraim  ; 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  in  the  (then) 
district  of  Timnath  near  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  being 
the  very  same  that  is  called  Arimatheu  in  the  history 
of  the  Gospel. 
Z.  From  this  account  of  its  situation,  it  is  not  to  be 

The  present  doubted,  but  that  this  is  the  place  which  to  this 
state  of  (lay  goes  under  the  name  of  Rama,  and  lies  in  the 
^*"^*"  usual  road  taken  by  pilgrims  from  JafFa,  or  Joppe, 

to  Jerusalem,  and  is  accordingly  taken  notice  of 
by  Thevenot  *  and  Le  Bruyn.  From  these  we 
learn,  ihat  whereas  this  Rama  was  anciently  a  city, 
it  is  now  no  more  than  an  open  town,  under  the 
government  of  the  Bassa  of  Gaza.  It  is  still  pretty 
large,  and  looks  well  enough  on  the  outside,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  draught  which  Le  Bruyn  has 
given  of  it.  Hard  by  the  place  where  stood  part 
of  the  ancient  city,  is  still  to  be  seen  a  large  square 
tower,  much  like  to  a  steeple.  They  say,  that 
formerly  it  was  as  high  again  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
was  erected  in  honour  of  the  forty  martyrs  that 
suffered  death  in  Armenia.  It  joins  on  to  a  church, 
and  is  by  Thevenot  represented  as  the  steeple  to 
that  church,  built  in  honour  of  the  forementioncd 
martyrs.  At  this  tower  aie  likewise  to  be  seen 
some  ruins,  which  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
monastery.  Thevenot  expressly  says,  tliat  here- 
tofore there  was  a  stately  large  convent  here,  of 

*  Thevenot,  Part  I.  chap,  xjlzvi.     Le  Bruyn,  chap.  xWi. 
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which  the  cloister  seems  to  be  still  very  entire,  by  CHAP.  I. 
what  could  be  observed  in  passing  by  the  gate,  for  ^^^^'  ^' 
he  was  told,  that  Christians  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  into  it.  The  Latin  monks  have  a  convent  or 
monastery  at  present  in  Rama,  where  there  com- 
monly resides  a  father  superior  with  two  monks. 
The  pilgrims  usually  lodge  there  till  they  go  to 
Jerusalem.  This  convent,  which  hath  a  very  neat 
-  church,  was  built,  as  they  say,  in  the  very  place 
where  the  house  of  Nicodcmus  anciently  stood. 
The  inhabitants,  as  far  as  Le  Bruyn  could  guess, 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand  souls,  as  well 
Christians  as  Turks.  All  the  caravans,  which  go 
from  Cairo  in  Egypt  to  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and 
Constantinople,  pass  by  this  Rama.  All  the  doors 
in  this  town  are  very  low,  not  three  feet  high,  says 
Thevenot,  to  hinder  the  Arabs  from  ridinir  into  their 
houses.  There  is  in  Rama  another  church  besides 
that  above  mentioned,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St. 
George. 

All  round  about  Rama  one  meets  with  a  "reat 
many  wells,  which  served,  as  they  say,  to  keep  wheat 
and  oats.  We  threw,  says  Le  Bruyn,  into  one  of 
them,  which  was  very  deep,  a  great  many  stones, 
which,  in  falling  to  the  bottom,  made  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  hollow  noise  at  top. 

Hard  by  Rama  is  also  a  very  fine  cistern,  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  upon  two  rows  of  piazzas. 
It  certainly  served,  says  Le  Bruyn,  to  supply  the 
town  with  water,  as  several  for  the  same  use  are  to 
be  seen  in  Italy. 

Le  Bruyn  adds,  that,  whilst  he  stayed  at  Rama, 
he  walked  as  far  as  Lydda,  which  lies  on  one  side 
of  Rama,  about  three  miles  from  it:  which  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  this  Rama  is  the  same  called  Ari- 
mathea  in  the  New  Testament,  and  so  the  same  with 
Ramah,  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Samuel;  for- 
asmuch as  Eusebius  and  Jerom  expressly  tell  us, 
that  this  lay  near  to  Lydda. 

I  shall  conclude  what  relates  to  Ramah  with  a 
particular,  taken  notice  of  by  Le  Bruyn.  It  is, 
says  he,  no  extraordinary  matter  for  men  to  take  a 
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such  wandering  heads,  may  seem  somewhat  strange. 

However,  there  are  instances  of  it.  A  little  before 
I  arrived  at  Rama,  an  English  middle-aged  gentle- 
woman was  come  thither,  attended  only  with  one 
footman.  After  she  had  completed  her  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  paid  her  devotions,  she  went 
into  France,  where  she  settled,  because  of  seme 
affronts  she  had  met  with  in  England. 

3.  In  chap.  iv.  of  this  first  book  of  Samuel  wc  have 
Of  Aplick     an  account  of  a  fight  between  the  Israelites  and  the 

Philistines  ;  the  former  encamping  beside  Ebcn-ezer, 
the  latter  in  Aphek,  ver.  1.  Eben-ezer  is  here  men- 
tioned proleptically,  this  name  being  not  given  to 
the  place  till  some  time  after,  as  we  read,  chap.  vii. 
ver.  12.  Of  which  therefore  more,  when  we  come 
to  that  chapter.  I  have  in  chap.  iv.  $  40.  of  Vol.  I. 
Part  II.  observed,  that  there  were  apparently  two 
Apheks,  one  lying  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  the  other 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  this  last  must  be  under- 
stood here,  as  lying  in  all  probability  not  far  from 
Eben-ezer,  which  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  viz.  ^14. 

4.  The  Israelites  in  their  first  engagement  with  the 
Ofthecoun-  Philistines  were  worsted  by  them,  losing  about  four 
p'y  °^.'^^     thousand  men.     Whereupon   they  fetched   the  ark 

11  isunes.  f^Qjjj  Shiloh  into  their  camp,  thinking  that  the  pre- 
sence of  that  would  certainly  save  tliem  from  their 
enemies ;  inasmuch  as  God  would  not  permit  the 
ark  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Heathens.  But 
they  found  their  confidence  ill-grounded.  For  upon 
joining  battle  a  second  time,  they  were  quite  routed, 
and  the  ark  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and  carried 
into  their  country,  which  it  will  be  here  requisite  to 
speak  more  distinctly  of,  for  the  better  understand- 
ing the  several  particulars  related  concerning  the 
ark,  during  its  stay  in  this  country. 
^  We  learn  then,  that  the  Philistines  were  descen- 

It  was  di-  dants  of  Mizraim,  the  father  of  the  Egyptians, 
vided  into  and  the  second  son  of  Ham,  and  so  brother  to 
five  lord-  Canaan,  the  father  of  the  Canaanites,  Gen.  x. 
»»'■!».  6—14.     We  learn  also  from  Gen.  x.  19.  that  the 
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coast  Ivinff  aloncr  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter-  CHAP.  I. 
ranean  Sea,  from  Sidon  unto  Gaza,  did  originally  _____ 
belong  to  the  Canaanites.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
whereas  we  find  by  the  Scripture-history,  that  the 
Philistines  were  possessed  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  this  coast  to  the  south ;  these  must  become 
masters  of  it  by  dispossessing  the  Canaanites,  the 
original  masters  of  it.  And  this  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, because  that,  the  Philistines  being  descended 
of  Mizraim,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they 
settled  in  Egypt,  or  the  parts  adjoining,  and  so 
to  the  south-west  of  Canaan.  And  if  mount  Casius 
was  so  called  from  Casluhim,  of  whom  the  Phi- 
listines were  more  immediately  descended ;  then 
it  is  evident,  that  they  were  seated  in  the  tract 
next  adjoining  to  the  Canaanites,  on  the  south 
or  south-west,  and  so  lay  ready  to  make  an  inva- 
sion upon  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Canaanites, 
as  soon  as  they  became  strong  enough.  That  they 
had  actually  made  themselves  masters  of  some  part 
of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Abraliam,  seem"?  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  history  of  Abraham.  And 
Josh.  xiii.  3.  we  learn,  that  they  had  then  extciixlcd 
their  conquests  from  Gaza  so  far  northwards  ..s  to 
Ekron ;  dividing  this  tract  into  five  lordships,  or 
lesser  principalities  or  kingdoms.  For  as  the 
princes  hereof  are  in  the  fore-cited  place  of  Joshua, 
and  also  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  18.  called  the  five  Lor<'  • 
of  the  Philistines,  and  are  thus  reckoned  up,  Gaza, 
Askelon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron;  so  we  have 
Abimelech  called  King  of  Gerar  in  the  history 
of  Abraham,  and  the  same,  or  another  of  the 
same  name,  called  King  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
history  of  Isaac,  Gen.  xx.  2.  and  xxvi.  1  :  and 
what  is  still  of  more  weight,  we  have  the  prince  of 
Gath  called  A^mo-  of  Gath  more  than  once  in  this 
first  book  of  Samuel.  In  short,  though  they  were 
subdued  by  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  by  some 
others  of  the  succeeding  Kings;  yet  they  after- 
wards became  so  considerable,  as  that  from  them 
the  Holy  Land  came  to  be  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palestine,  under  which  name  it  frequently  occurs 
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as  well  as  Heathen. 

6.  Of  the  five  lordships,  into  which  the  country  of 
Of  Gaza.      the  Philistines  was  distinguished,  that  of  Gaza  was 

the  most  southern  ;  the  city  of  Gaza,  from  which  it 
took  its  name,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  very  south- 
west angle  or  corner  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Of  this 
city  I  have  spoken  already  in  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  §  6. 
of  ray  Geography  of  the  New  Testament. 

7.  North  of  Gaza  lay  next  the  city  of  Askelon, 
Of  A»kelon.  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  Ascalon,  and  situ- 
ated likewise  on  the  sea-side.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  of  great  note  among  the  Gentiles,  for  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Derceto,  the  mother  of  Scmiramis, 
here  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  mermaid  ;  and  for 
anotlier  temple  of  Apollo,  wherein  Herod,  the  father 
of  Antipater,  and  grandfather  of  Herod  the  Great, 
(who,  from  his  being  born  in  this  city,  was  called 
Herod  the  Ascalonite.)  served  as  priest.  It  had  in 
the  first  times  of  Christianity  an  episcopal  see;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  holy  wars  it  was  beautified  with 
a  new  wall,  and  many  fair  buildings,  by  our  King 
Richard  the  Tirst. 

8.  Above  Ascalon  to  the  north  lay  Ashdod,  called 
Of  Ashdod.  by  the  Greeks  Azotus,  and  under  that  name  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  so  taken  notice  of  in  my  Geography  of  the 
New  Testament,  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  9  [>.  I  there 
ObsciVeu,  that  it  was  memorable  for  the  temple  of 
Dagon  ;  to  which  I  must  add  here,  that  this  was 
the  temple,  into  which  tl)e  ark  of  God  was  brought, 
and  set  by  Dagon.  Arid  when  they  of  Ashdod 
arose  early  on  the  morroiv,  behold,  Dagon  nas 
fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  earth,  befoie  the  ark  of 

the  Lord :  and  they  took  Dagon,  and  set  him  in 
his  place  again.  And  when  they  arose  early  on  the 
morrow  morning,  behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon 
his  face  to  the  ground,  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  : 
and  the  head  of  Dagon,  and  both  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  were  cut  off  upon  the  threshold,  only  the 
stump  of  Dagon  was  left  to  him.  Nor  was  this  all, 
but  the  hand  of  tfie  Lord  was  heavy  also  upon  the 
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men  of  Ashdod,  and  he  destroyed  them,  and  smote  CHAP.  I. 
them   with   emerods,    even   Ashdod,    and   the  coasts    SECl.T. 


thereof.  And  when  the  men  of  Ashdod  saw  that  it 
was  so,  they  said,  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  shall 
not  abide  with  us:  for  his  hand  is  sore  upon  us,  and 
upon  Dagon  our  god.  They  sent  therefore,  and 
gathered  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  unto  them, 
and  said.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  ark  of  the  God 
of  Israel  ?  And  they  answered,  Let  the  ark  of  the 
God  of  Israel  be  carried  about  unto  Gath.  And 
they  carried  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel  thither. 
1  Sam.  V.  2 — 8. 

Gath  lay  still  more  north  than  Ashdod,  and  is  9. 
memorable  for  being  the  birth-place  of  the  giant  Of  Gath. 
Goliath,  slain  by  David,  as  also  of  several  others  of 
the  same  gigantic  race,  slain  by  David's  worthies. 
It  was  dismantled  by  David,  rebuilt  afterwards  by 
Rehoboam  his  grandson  ;  but  again  dismantled  by 
Ozias  King  of  Judah,  and  finally  laid  waste  by 
Hazael  King  of  Syria.  However  it  recovered,  and 
was  in  being,  and  retained  its  old  name  in  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  and  is  placed  by  them  about 
four  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Diospolis 
or  Lydda. 

After  the  ark  was  brought  to  Gath,  the  hand  of  10. 
the  Lord  was  against  the  city  with  a  very  great  OiEVron. 
destruction  ;  and  he  smote  the  men  of  the  city,  both 
small  and  great,  and  they  had  emerods  in  their  secret 
parts.  Therefore  they  sent  the  ark  of  God  to 
Ekron,  1  Sam.  v.  9,  10.  This  city  was  the  most 
northern  of  all  the  five  cities,  which  gave  naiTie  to 
the  five  lordships  of  the  Philistines,  lying  in  the 
north  border  of  Judah,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xv. 
11.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  Accaron,  and 
was  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  power,  and  held 
out  a  long  while  against  the  Israelites.  It  is  much 
spoken  of  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly 
for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Beelzebub,  i.  e.  the 
Lord  of  Flies,  so  called  by  the  Jews,  either  in 
contempt  of  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  him,  or 
because  of  the  great  multitude  of  flies  which  did 
attend  his  sacrifices  ;  from  which,   some   say,  the 
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PART  III.  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  wholly  free.  But  vvhatso- 
ever  he  was,  or  for  whatever  cause  so  named,  certain 
it  is,  that  he  was  here  had  in  special  honour,  and  is 
therefore  called  in  Scripture,  the  God  of  Ekron. 
And  hither  it  was,  that  Ahaziah,  the  King  of  Israel, 
sent  his  messenger  to  enquire  of  this  idol  concerning 
his  health. 

11.  The  ark  being  brought  to  Ekron,  the  Ekronitcs 
Of  Beth-  cried  out,  saying,  They  have  brought  about  the  ark 
shcmesh.      qJ"  the  God  of  Israel  to    us,    to   slay    us,   and  our 

people.  So  they  sent  and  gathered  together  all  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  said,  Send  an'ay  the 
ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  let  it  go  to  its  oivn 
place.  Hereupon,  by  the  advice  of  their  priests 
and  the  diviners,  the  ark  of  God  was  laid  on  a  new 
cart ;  and  two  niilch-kinc,  on  which  there  had  been 
no  yoke,  were  tied  to  tlie  cart,  their  calves  being 
brought  home  from  them.  Notwithstanding  which, 
the  said  two  kine  took  the  straight  way  to  Bethshe- 
mesh,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
whereby  the  Philistines  were  taught  that  the  evils 
tliat  had  befallen  them  came  not  by  chance,  but  that 
the  God  of  Israel  had  afllicted  them  therewith. 
1  Sam.  vi.  9.  This  Belhshemesh  lay  in  the  north 
border  of  Judah  (as  appears  from  Josh.  xv.  10.) 
and  not  far  westward  from  Kirjath-jearim,  of  which 
we  are  to  speak  next. 

12.  From  Bethshemesh  the  ark  was  quickly  removed 
OfKirjath-  to  Kirjath-jearim,  where  it  continued  for  twenty 
jearim.         years;    namely,   till  it  was  fetched  from  thence  by 

King  David,  as  we  read  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6.  This 
Kirjath-jearim  is  expressly  reckoned  among  the  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  CO.  And  ver.  9, 10. 
of  that  chapter,  we  lind  it  lay  in  the  north  border 
of  that  tribe,  not  far  from  Bethshemesh,  and  that  it 
was  otherwise  called  Baalah,  and  thence  sometimes 
Kirjath-baal  (ver.  60.)  as  well  as  Kirjath-jearim; 
this  last  name  being  taken  from  mount  Jearim,  upon 
or  near  which  it  lay.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

13.  After  the  ark  was  settled  at  Kirjath-jearim,  Sa- 
OfMizpeh    muel  took  occasion  to  exhort  the  people  to  turn 
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away  from  their  idolatry;    and,    for    their   encou-   CHAP.  I. 
ragement  hereto,  promised  them,  that,  upon  their    ^^^^-  ^- 
repentance,    God  would  deliver    them  out   of  the  „„  ti,g  ^.p^^ 
hand  of  the  Philistines.     The  Israelites  took  the  of  Jordan. 
Prophet's    advice :  whereupon    Samuel    summoned 
them  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  there  kept  a  solemn 
fast.     The    Mizpeh   here   mentioned   must   be  (as 
appears  from  the  circumstances  of  this  story)  dif- 
ferent from  that  above  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Jephthah  :   accordingly  we   have   another  Mizpeh, 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Judah,  (Josh.  xv. 
as.)  and   a  third   mentioned  among   the  cities    of 
Benjamin,  (Josh,  xviii.  26.)     Some  are  of  opinion, 
that  these  two  were  really  but  one  and  the  same 
city,  lying  in  the  confines  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
If  they  were  not  the  same,  then  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable,   that   Mizpeh  in   the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
tliat  which  is  here  spoken  of,  as  also  Judg.  xx.  1.3. 
and  2  Kings  xxv.  23.  and  also  1  Maccab.  iii.  46  ; 
where  it  is  called  Maspha,  and  is  said  to  be,  not  only 
over  against  Jerusalem,  br.t  also  the  place  where  they 
prayed  aforetime  in  Israel ;  alluding  to  this  passage 
in  Samuel,  and  the  other  in  .)udges. 

Tlie  Pinlistines,  hearing  that  the  Israelites  were  ]  .>. 
gathered  together  at  Mizpeh,  went  up  against  them  ;  of  Eben- 
and  joining  battle,  the  Philistines  were  routed,  the  ezer. 
Israehtes  pursuing  them  unto  Beth-car.  Then  Sa- 
muel took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and 
Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Ebcn-ezer  (i.  e.  the 
stone  of  help,)  saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us,  chap.  vii.  ver.  11,  12.  Now  this  stone 
lay  near  Bethshemesh,  as  Eusebius  and  Jerom  in- 
form us  ;  and  it  being  plain  from  Scripture,  that 
Bethshemesh  lay  in  the  north  border  of  Judah,  it 
will  follow,  that  this  Eben-ezer  did  so  likewise ; 
and  therefore,  that  Mizpeh  was  situated  also  there- 
about, as  being  not  far  from  Eben-ezer  :  and  the 
like  inference  is  to  be  made,  as  to  the  situation 
of  Beth-car  and  Shen ;  namely,  that  as  Mizpeh 
was  situated  not  far  from  Eben-ezer  on  one  (pro- 
bably the  east  or  north-east)  side  ;  so  Shen  was 
situated  not  far  from  it  on  the  opposite  side,  or  to 
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likewise. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  first  Book  of  Sa- 
muel, from  Saul's  being  anointed  King,  to  his 
Death. 

1.  After  this  the  Philistines  came  no  more  into  the 
Of  the  land  coast  of  Israel,  all  the  days  of  Samuel.  And  the 
of  Zuph.  cities,  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel, 
mere  restored  to  Israel,  chap.  vii.  ver.  13,  14. 
Notwithstanding  which,  Samuel  being  grown  old, 
and  his  sons  not  walking  in  his  ways,  the  elders  of 
Israel  wait  on  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  desire  him  to 
make  a  King  over  them,  like  as  all  other  nations 
had.  Hereupon  the  sacred  History  takes  notice, 
upon  what  account  Saul  happened  to  come  to 
Samuel,  and  how  he  was  anointed  by  Samuel  King 
over  Israel,  cliap.  ix. — x.  ver.  1.  As  for  the  land 
of  Shalisha  and  Shalim,  mentioned  chap.  ix.  ver.  4. 
it  being  no  where  else  mentioned,  nothing  of 
certainty,  or  tolerable  probability,  can  be  said 
of  them.  As  for  the  land  of  Zupli,  ver.  5.  it 
is  evident,  that  thereby  is  denoted  that  part  of 
mount  Ephraim,  where  stood  Ramah,  the  city  of 
Samuel,  which  was  tlicnca  called  Ramathaim-Zo- 
phini. 

2.  In  chap.  x.  ver.  2.  we  have  mention  made  of 
Of  Rachel's  Rachel's  sepulchre,  where  it  is  expressly  said  to  be 
sepulchre,     in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  ai;id  near  a  ))lace  then 

called  Zelzah.    Of  this  sepulchre,  see  my  Geography 
of  the  New  Testament,  Part  I. 

3.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  chapter  we  read,  that 
OfGibeah.    Saul  was   publicly  made    King    at   Mizpeh ;    after 

which  he  went  home  to  Gibeah,  a  city  of  Benja- 
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min,  and  which,  as  it  was  his  native  place,  so  it  CHAP.  I. 
was  afterwards  made  his  royal  seat;  whence  it  is  SECT.  II. 
styled  in  Scripture,  G'lheah  of  Saul,  as  well  as  Giheah 
of  Benjamin.  It  was  here,  that  the  concubine  of  the 
Levite  was  abused  ;  which  proved  almost  the  entire 
ruin  of  this  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  lay  to  the  north 
of  Jerusalem,  being  between  twenty  and  thirty  fur- 
longs from  it.  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  chap.  2.  and  Jewish 
War  vi.  chap.  2.)  It  stood  on  a  hill,  as  the  name 
imports. 

Not  long  after  this,  Jabesh-Gilead  being  besieged  4. 
by  the  Ammonites,  was  timely  relieved  by  Saul,  Of  Jabesh- 
and  a  great  slaughter  made  of  the  enemy.  The  (jj'ead. 
very  name  of  this  place  imports,  that  it  lay  in  Gi- 
lead,  and  so  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  adjoining 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites  who  besieged 
it.  It  was  a  town  in  Eusebius  and  Jerom's  times, 
being  six  miles  distant  from  Pella,  and  standing 
upon  a  hill,  as  one  goes  to  Gcrasa.  It  is  some- 
times simply  called  Jabesh  in  Scripture ;  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  remarked  in  the  sacred  His- 
tory, for  their  grateful  remembrance  of  this  benefit 
they  received  from  Saul,  when  after  his  death, 
having  heard  that  the  Philistines  had  fastened  his 
body  to  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  they  went  all  night, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons 
from  the  wall  of  Bethshan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and 
burnt  them  there ;  and  took  their  bones  and  buried 
them  under  a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days, 
chap.  xxxi.  ver.  10 — 13.  For  which  their  grati- 
tude they  were  highly  commended  by  King  David, 
2  Sam.  ii.  5 — 7. 

In  chap.  xiii.  ver.  5.  we  read,  that  the  Philistines        5. 
came  up,  and   pitched  in  Michmash.     This  place.  Of  Mich- 
the  text  tells  us,   was   eastward  from   Beth-aven.  masb. 
And  Eusebius  and  Jerom  inform  us,  that  in  their 
time  it  was  a  great  town,  retaining  its  old  name, 
and  lying  nine  miles  from  Jerusalem,  near  to  Ra- 
mah.     But  now  these  two  accounts  are  irreconcile- 
able ;  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  either  in  the  pre- 
sent reading  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  or  our  rendering 
of  it.     The  Seventy  Interpreters  read  it  Bethoron, 
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PART  III.  'ind   the   Syriac   and   Arabic    Interpreters   read   it 

' Bethel ;  and   Michmash  might  lie   east  of  Bethel, 

and  certainly  did  lie  east  of  Bethoron  the  Nether 
(which  the  LXX  understood) ;  but  it  could  not 
lie  east  of  Beth-aven  (taken  as  distinct  from  Bethel), 
and  yet  be  so  near  Rama  or  Jerusalem  as  Euse- 
bius  and  Jeroni  say.  If  therefore  Beth-aven  be 
the  true  reading,  then  the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
by  us  castnard  ought  to  be  rendered  before,  or  (as 
it  is  by  the  LXX)  over  against ;  and  so  both  ac- 
counts are  very  reconcileable,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  map. 
g.  In  the  same  chap.  xiii.  ver.  3.  we  read,  that  Jo- 

Of  Geba.  nathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  smote  the  garrison  of  the 
Philistines  that  was  iti  Geba.  Now  among  the 
cities  of  Benjamin  mentioned  Josh,  xviii.  wc  read 
of  Gaba,  Gibeath,  and  Gibeon  ;  and  Josh.  xxi. 
ver.  17.  we  read,  that  the  two  cities  given  to  the 
children  of  Aaron  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
were  Gibeon  and  Geba.  Whence  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  Gaba,  chap,  xviii.  was  tlie  same 
with  Geba,  chap  xxi.  Some  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  Geba  or  Gaba  was  also  the  same  with 
Gibeah  ;  but  this  opinion  is  discountenanced,  not 
only  by  Gibeath  (which  in  all  probability  was  the 
same  with  Gibeah)  being  expressly  named  as  a  dis- 
tinct city  from  Gaba,  (Josh,  xviii.)  but  also  by  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  this  13th  chapter  of 
1  Samuel,  and  elsewhere.  For  we  read,  chap.  x. 
ver.  26.  that  Gibeah  was  the  city  where  Saul  dwelt, 
and  hence,  chap.  xi.  ver.  4.  it  is  called  Gibeah  of 
Saul ;  and  agreeably,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  2.  we  read, 
that  Saul  chose  hi?n  three  thousand  men  of  Israel ; 
whereof  two  thousand  were  with  Saul  in  Michmash 
and  mount  Bethel,  and  a  thousand  with  Jonathan 
in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  i.  e.  in  the  royal  city  of 
Saul.  And  in  ver.  3.  we  presently  read  next,  that 
Jonathan  smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
was  in  Geba :  which  was  therefore  distinct  from 
Gibeah,  it  being  not  likely,  that  the  Philistines 
should  have  a  garrison  in  the  city  where  Saul  was 
wont  to  reside.     The  words  Geba  and  Gibeah  do 
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in  the  Hebrew  tongue  denote  an  hill;  and  hence  CHAP.  I, 
some  understand,  by  Geba  in  this  place,  some  hill  ^^^^'  ^^' 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Philistines.  So  the  word 
Gibeah  is  rendered  in  our  Bible,  chap.  vii.  ver.  1 . 
The  men  of  Kirjath-jearhn  brought  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  into  the  house  of  Abinadah  in  the  hill,  which 
others  render  in  Gibeah  ;  and  so  it  is  rendered  in 
our  own  Bible,  2  Sam.  vi,  4. 

The  other  places  mentioned  in  chap.  xiii.  have         7. 
been  already  spoken  of,  except  the  land  of  Shual,  Of  the  land 
ver.   17.   (which  seems  to  have  been  that  part  of^^^'^"^'' 
Ephraim  which  lay  about  Ophrah,  the  city  of  Gi-  ofXeboim. 
deon,  before*  spoken  of)  and  the  valley  of  Zehoim. 
Of  this  last  name  we  read  of  two  places  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  one  whereof  was  one  of  the  four  cities  de- 
stroyed with  Sodom  ;   the  other  appertained  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  we  learn  from  Neh.  xi.  34. 
And  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  Zeboim  here  meant, 
which  gave  name    to  the   adjoining  valley,    called 
here  the  valley  of  Zeboim. 

In  chap.  xiv.  we  have  mention  made  of  a  place         8. 
called  Migron,  (ver.  2.)  and  two  rocks,  one  called  Of  Migron, 
Bozez,  the  other  Seneh.     Migron  was  not  far  from  ^o^ez,  and 
Gibeah,  as  is  plain  from  ver.  2  ;  and  as  to  the  two 
rocks,   the  text  expressly  says,  that  the  fore-front 
of  the  one  mas  situate  northward  o''er  against  Mich- 
mash,  and  the  other  southivard  over  against  Gibeah, 
ver.  5. 

In  ver.  47.  of  this  chapter  we  are  informed  of  9. 
the  power  of  Saul,  that  he  fought  against  all  hisOfZobah. 
enemies  ;  amongst  whom  are  mentioned  the  Kings 
of  Zobah.  That  the  country  of  Zobah  pertained 
to  the  Syrians,  is  evident  from  2  Sam.  x.  6.  8. 
where  we  read  expressly  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  ; 
and  from  their  being  hired  by  the  Ammonites,  (as 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  place,)  it  appears,  that 
Zobah  lay  in  the  parts  of  Syria  adjoining  to  the 
Ammonites.  And  this  is  further  confirmed  from 
2  Sam.  viii.  3.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xviii.  3. 
where  we  are  informed,  that  David  smote  the  king 

*  Chap.  vi.  §  7.  of  Vol.  I.  Part.  II. 
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10. 

Of  Telaim. 


PART  III.  of  Zobah  unto  Hamath,  as  he  went  to  establish  his 
dominion  by  the  river  Euphrates ;  and  2  Chron. 
viii.  3.  we  read,  that  Solomon  went  to  Hamath- 
Zobah,  and  prevailed  against  it,  and  there  built 
I'admor,  or  Palmyra.  From  comparing  together 
these  several  texts  of  Scripture,  it  seems  clear,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Zobah  lay  on  the  borders  of  Neph- 
tali,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan, 
and  so  between  the  land  of  Israel  and  the  river 
Euphrates,  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ammonites,  to  the  l?nd  of  Ilmiath.  Hence 
Sabe  and  Barathena,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
cities  of  Arabia  Deserta,  in  the  confmes  of  Palmy- 
rene,  seem  to  have  been  no  other  than  Zobah  and 
Berothai  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  2  Sam.  viii. 
8.     See  more,  chap.  ii.  §  JiD, 

In  1  Sam.  xv.  we  read,  that  Saul  was  by  God's 
direction  sent  to  destroy  the  Amalekites.  To  which 
end  he  gathered  the  Israelites  together  to  Telaim, 
which  in  all  probability  was  the  same  place  with 
Telem,  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Judah,  Josh. 
XV.  2'L  And  this  place  was  very  proper  for  this 
purpose,  as  lying  in  the  south  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  so  in  the  part  adjoining  to  the  Amale- 
kites, as  well  as  Edomites. 

Saul  having  smitten  the  Amalekites,  and  took 
their  King,  came  to  Carmel,  ver.  12.  whereby  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  text,  not  the  famous  moun- 
tain so  called,  but  a  city  of  the  south  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  55,  and  which 
seems  to  have  given  name  to  the  territory  round  it. 
Of  this  city  or  country  was  Nabal,  the  husband  of 
Abigail,  whom  David  married ;  and  from  chap. 
XXV.  we  find  that  it  lay  in  the  south  parts  of  Judah. 
Eusebius  and  Jcrom  tell  us,  that  there  was  in  their 
time  a  town,  called  Carmelia,  ten  miles  from  He- 
bron to  the  east,  and  wherein  the  Romans  kept  a 
garrison,  which  might  very  well  be  the  same  with 
the  Carmel  here  mentioned. 

In  chap.  xvi.  Samuel  is  sent  by  God  to  Bethle- 
hem, to  anoint  David.     I  have  spoken  of  this  place 
in  chap.  ii.  §  3.  of  our  Saviour's  Journeyings,  or  the 
16 
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first  part  of  my  Geography  of  the  New  Testament ;  *^^^-*^^'-  ^' 
it  being  the  birth-place  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as 
well  as  of  King  David,  from  whom  our  Saviour  was 
descended  according  to  the  flesh.  To  what  is  there 
said,  I  shall  add  here,  that  this  place  is  otherwise 
called  Ephrath,  or  Ephratah ;  and  so  sometimes 
Bethlehem-Ephratah,  sometimes  Bethlehem-Judah, 
namely,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem, 
lying  in  the  tribe  of  Zabulon.  It  lies  about  six 
miles  from  Jerusalem  to  the  south,  or  south-west, 
in  the  way  to  Hebron,  as  Eusebius  and  Jerom  tell 
us ;  who  add,  that  the  monument  of  Jesse,  the  fa- 
ther of  David,  was  shewn  here  in  their  time.  Mr. 
Maundrell  tells  us,  that  about  one  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter's distance  from  Bethlehem  southward,  are  shewn 
those  famous  fountains,  pools,  and  gardens,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  the  contrivance  and  delight  of 
King  Solomon.  To  these  works  and  places  of  plea- 
sure that  great  prince  is  supposed  to  allude,  Eccles. 
ii.  5,  6.  where,  amongst  the  other  instances  of  his 
magnificence,  he  reckons  up  his  gardens,  and  vine- 
yards, and  pools. 

As  for  the  pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying 
in  a  row  above  each  other  ;  being  so  disposed,  that 
the  waters  of  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the 
second,  and  those  of  the  second  into  the  third. 
Their  figure  is  quadrangular.  The  breadth  is  the 
same  in  all,  amounting  to  about  ninety  paces.  In 
their  longlh  there  is  some  difference;  the  first  being 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  long,  the  second 
two  hundred,  the  third  two  hundred  and  twenty. 
They  are  all  lined  with  wall  and  plaistered,  and 
contain  a  great  depth  of  water.  Close  by  the  pools 
is  a  pleasant  castle  of  a  modern  structure ;  and 
about  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  paces 
from  them,  is  the  fountain,  from  which  principally 
they  derive  their  waters.  'I'his  the  friars  will  have 
to  be  that  scaled  fountain,  to  which  the  holy  spouse 
is  compared,  Cant.  iv.  12.  And,  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  they  pretend  a  tradition,  that  King 
Solomon  shut  up  these  springs,  and  kept  the  door 
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PART  III.  of  them  sealed  with  his  signet,  to  the  end  tliat  he 
■  might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  own  drinking,  in 
their  natural  freshness  and  purity.  Nor  was  it  dif- 
ficult thus  to  secure  them,  they  rising  under  ground, 
and  having  no  avenue  to  them,  but  by  a  little  hole 
like  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  well.  Through  this 
hole  you  descend  directly  down,  but  not  without 
some  difficulty,  for  about  four  yards;  and  then 
arrive  in  a  vaulted  room  fifteen  paces  long,  and 
eijjht  broad.  Joininsj  to  this  is  another  room  of 
the  same  fashion,  but  somewhat  less.  Both  these 
rooms  are  covered  with  handsome  stone  arches, 
very  ancient,  and  perhaps,  says  my  author,  the 
work  of  Solomon  himself. 

You  find  here  four  places,  at  which  the  water 
rises.  From  these  separate  sources  it  is  conveyed 
by  little  rivulets  into  a  kind  of  bason,  and  from 
thence  is  carried  by  a  large  subterraneous  passage 
down  into  the  pools.  In  the  way,  before  it  arrives 
at  the  pools,  there  is  an  aqueduct  of  brick-pipes, 
which  receives  part  of  the  stream,  and  carries  it  by 
many  turnings  and  windings  about  the  mountains  to 
Jerusalem. 

Below  the  pools  here  runs  down  a  narrow  rocky 
valley,  inclosed  on  both  sides  with  high  mountains. 
This  the  friars  will  have  to  be  the  inclosed  garden, 
alluded  to  in  the  same  place  of  tlie  Canticles  before 
cited :  A  garden  inclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse ; 
a  spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed.  What  truth 
there  is  in  this  conjecture,  I  cannot,  says  Mr. 
Maundrcll,  absolutely  pronounce.  As  to  the  pools, 
it  is  probable  enough  they  may  be  the  same  with 
Solomon's,  there  not  being  the  like  store  of  excel- 
lent spring-water  to  be  met  with  any  where  else, 
throughout  all  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land.  But 
for  the  gardens  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  if  Solo- 
mon made  them  in  the  rocky  ground,  which  is  now 
assigned  for  them,  he  demonstrated  greater  power 
and  wealth  in  finisiiing  his  design,  than  he  did  wis- 
dom in  choosing  the  place  for  it.  Le  Bruyn  says, 
that  he  knows  not  how  to  be  of  their  mind,  that 
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take  them  to  be  the  work  of   Solomon,  since   he   ^^^^j: 
perceives  not  the  least  probability  for  it;    yet  he 
has  given  us  a  draught  of  them. 

What  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of  lies  to  the  south 
of  Bethlehem.  On  the  west  thereof  is  shewn  the 
well  of  David,  so  called,  because  it  is  held  to  be  the 
same  with  that,  the  waters  whereof  David  so  pas- 
sionately thirsted  after,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15.  It  is  a 
well,  or  rather  a  cistern,  supplied  only  with  rain, 
without  any  natural  excellency  in  its  waters  to 
make  them  desirable  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  David's 
spirit  had  a  further  aim.  The  forementioned  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  runs  thus  :  And  David  was  then  in 
an  hold,  and  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  was  then 
in  Bethlehem.  And  David  longed,  and  said,  0  that 
one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate!  And  three  mighty 
men  broke  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and 
drew  wafer  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  7vas  by 
the  gate,  &c.  Now,  according  to  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  if  that  now-a-days  shewn  for  the  well  of 
David  is  really  such,  then  it  appears  from  thence, 
that  Bethlehem  was  of  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  at 
present,  since  this  well  was  formerly  at  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem,  whereas  it  is  now  at  some  distance  from 
the  town. 

About  two  furlongs  beyond  this  well,  are  to  be 
seen  some  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct,  whioh  an- 
ciently conveyed  the  waters  from  Solomon's  pools 
to  Jerusalem.  This  is  said  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  Solomon,  and  may  well,  says  Mr.  Maundrell, 
be  allowed  to  be  in  reality  what  it  is  pretended  for. 
It  is  carried  all  along  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  is  composed  of  stones — feet  square, 
and —  thick,  perforated  with  a  cavity  of —  inches 
diameter,  to  make  the  channel.  These  stones  are 
let  into  each  other  with  a  fillet,  framed  round 
about  the  cavity  to  prevent  leakage ;  and  united  to 
each  other  with  so  firm  a  cement,  that  they  will 
sometimes  sooner  break  (though  a  kind  of  coarse 
marble)  than  be  separated.  This  train  of  stones 
was  covered,  for  its  greater  security,  with  a  case  of 
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PART  III.  smaller  stones,  laid  over  it  in  a  very  strong  mortar. 
The  whole  work  seems  to  be  endued  with  such  ab- 
solute firmness,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for 
eternity.  But  the  Turks  have  demonstrated  in  this 
instance,  that  nothing  can  be  so  well  wrought,  but 
they  are  able  to  destroy  it.  For  of  this  strong 
aqueduct,  which  was  carried  formerly  five  or  six 
leagues,  with  so  vast  expence  and  labour,  you  see 
now  only  here  and  there  a  fragment  remaining. 
And  so  much  for  Bethlehem.  To  proceed  now 
with  the  sacred  History. 

13.  We  have  in  chap.  xvii.  the  relation  of  the  cele- 
Of  Sho-  brated  victory  of  David  over  Goliath,  the  giant  of 
vaUe'  'o/  Gath.  The  Philistines  were  encamped  at  that  time 
Elah,  &c.      between    Shochch   and   ylzehah,    in   E phcs-dammim, 

and  the  Israelites  by  the  valley  of  Elah,  ver.  1,  2. 
Of  Azckah  I  have  spoken  already  ;  and  it  is  plain 
from  these  texts,  that  Shochch  lay  not  far  from 
Azekah.  And  accordingly  there  were  in  Eusebius 
and  Jerom's  time  two  towns  or  villages  of  this 
name,  lying  in  the  road  from  Eleutheropolis  to 
Jerusalem,  (as  Azekah  did,)  at  nine  miles  distance. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  valley  of  Elah,  where 
the  Israelites  pitched,  was  likewise  thereabouts,  as 
also  Ephes-dammim. 

14.  Saul  having  conceived  an  implacable  hatred 
Of  Naioth.    against  David,  we  read  chap.  xix.  that  David  fled, 

and  escaped  to  Samuel  to  Kamah,  and  told  him  all 
that  Saul  had  done  unto  him.  And  he  and  Samuel 
went  and  dwelt  at  Naioth,  which  (as  we  are  told  the 
next  verse)  was  in  Kamah  ;  i.  e.  in  the  district  of 
Ramah,  otherwise  called  Ramathaim-Zophim,  the 
birth-place  and  \isual  dwelling-place  of  Samuel. 
And  consequently  Sechu  mentioned  ver.  22.  lay  in 
the  way  from  Gibeah  of  Saul  to  Ramah. 

15.  After  this  David  withdrew  to  Nob,  to  Ahime- 
OfNob.       lech    the  priest,  who    delivered   to    him    Goliath's 

sword,  chap.  xxi.  1 — 9.  Tiiat  this  Nob  was  a 
sacerdotal  ci*y,  or  a  city  assigned  to  the  priests,  is 
evident  from  chap.  xxi.  19.  and  also  from  Nehem. 
xi.  32.  where  we  find  it  not  only  reckoned  among 
the  Levitical  cities,  but  also  reckoned  among  the 
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cities  appertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    Indeed  CHAP.  I. 
this  is  not  reckoned  among  the  cities  first  assigned  SECT.  II. 
to   the  priests,  and  it  seems  to  have  been,  added 
afterwards,  and  that  only  occasionally,  whilst  the 
ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim. 

From  Nob,  David  went  to  Achish  King  of  Gath  ;        16. 
where  thinking  himself  in  danger,  he  feigned  him-  Of  thefo- 
self  mad,  and  so  escaped  thence  to  the  cave  Adul-  ""e^f^of  Ha- 
lara.     Thence   he  withdrew  to    Mizpeh  of  Moab,  ^^ 
together  with  his  father  and  mother,  where  these 
continued  all  the  time  of  David's    troubles.     But 
David  himself,  at  the  direction  of  the  prophet  Gad, 
returned    into    the    land  of  Judah,  and  came   into 
the  forest  of  Hareth,  a  place  only  mentioned  here 
(chap.  xxii.  ver.  5.)  but  lying  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
as  appears  from  the  clause  immediately  foregoing, 
and  probably  not  far  from  Keilah,  of  which  we  read 
in  chap,  xxiii. 

For  it  being  told  David,  that  the  Philistines  had  1 7. 
besieged  Keilah,  he  went  and  relieved  it.  Now  Of  Keilali. 
this  we  find  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Judah, 
Josh.  XV.  44.  and  it  appears  from  several  circum- 
stances, that  it  lay  on  that  part  of  Judah,  which 
adjoined  to  the  country  of  the  Philistinesj  that  is, 
in  the  west  or  south-west  part  of  that  tribe. 

David  being  informed  by  God,  that  the  men  of       18. 
Keilah  would  not  be  faithful  to  him,  withdrew  into  Ofthe  wil- 
the  wilderness   of  Ziph.      We    find  a  city  of  this ','<:^"ess  of 
name  mentioned  Josh.  xv.  55.  together  with  Car-   "'^^ '* 
mel  and  Maon  ;  and  therefor^i  it  probably  adjoined 
to    them ;    and    accordingly  l;ere    in    the  story  of 
David  we  have  mention  made  of  Carmel  and  Maon, 
as  adjoining  to  Ziph.     So    that    it    is    not    to    be 
doubted,  but  by  the  Ziph,  in  the  wilderness  whereof 
David  now  lay,  and  where  was  the  hill  of  Hachilah, 
is  to  be  understood  Ziph  near  Carmel  and   Maon. 
This  is  placed  by  Jerom  eight  miles  eastward  from 
Hebron. 

From    the  wilderness  of  Ziph  David  withdrew        jg 
into  the  adjacent  wilderness  of  Maon,  which  was  a  of  Maon. 
neighbouring  town  to  Carmel.     Hence  it  is  said  of 
Nabal,  chap.  xxv.  ver.  2.  that  there  was  a  man  in 
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PART  III.  Maon,  whose  possessioiu  were  in  Carmel;  and  Na- 

" bal,  tliough  he  might  dwell  generally  in  Maon,  yet 

is  styled  Nahal  the  Carmelite,  from  the  place  where 
his  estate  lay.     See  2  Sam.  ii.  3,  4,  &:c. 

20.  From  the  wilderness  of  Maon  David  went  and 
OfEngtdi,   dwelt  in  strong  holds  at  Engedi,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  29, 

&c.  The  old  name  of  this  place  was  Hazezon- 
tamar,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xiv.  7.  compared  with 
2  Chron.  xx.  2.  It  was  a  city  in-the  tribe  of  Judah, 
as  appears  from  Josh.  xv.  62.  and  that  not  far  from 
the  Salt  Sea,  and  in  a  wilderness  or  desolate  coun- 
try. Hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Jeshi- 
mon,  or  wilderness,  on  the  south  of  which  Ziph 
and  Maon  are  said  to  be  situated,  I  Sam.  xxiii.  19. 
24.  is  to  be  understood  of  the  great  wilderness 
lying  from  the  Salt  Sea,  for  some  way  westward, 
along  the  north  coast  of  Judah.  Engedi  is  taken 
notice  of,  Cant.  i.  14.  for  its  camphire,  or,  (as 
others  render  it)  cypress.  And  Jerom  tells  us,  it 
was  remarkable  for  opobalsnmum  (supposed  to  be 
the  same  now-a-days  called  by  the  name  of  balm  of 
Gilead),  and  that  it  was  a  great  town  in  his  days. 
But  it  is  most  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great 
instance  of  loyalty  shewn  by  David  in  an  adjoining 
cave  towards  Saul.  And  a  like  instance  we  have 
again  shewn  by  David  to  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph,  after  his  return  thither  from  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  1  Sam.  xxvi. 

21.  From  t)ie  wilderness  of  Ziph  David  went  again  to 
Of  Ziklag.    Achish  King  of  Gath,  who  gave  him  Ziklag,  chap. 

xxvii.  vcr,  C.     This  was  a  city  at  lirst  assigned  to 

the  tribe   of  Judah,  but  afterwards    given  to  the 

tribe   of  Simeon,  Josh.  xv.    31.  and  xix.  5.     But 

being  a  city  bordering  on  the  Philistines,   if  they 

had  ever  been  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Israelites,  it 

seems  they  had  got  it  again  at  this  time  from  the 

Israelites  ;   whence  the  text  says,  that  Achish  gave 

David  Ziklag. 

32,  Whilst  David  stayed  here,  which  was  a  full  year 

OftheGe-   and   four   months,    he  went   up   and    invaded   the 

shurites  and  Geshurites,    and    the   Gezrites,   or   Gerzites,    and 

Gerzues.      Amalekites  ;  who  then  inhabited  the  parts  on  the 
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south-west  going  to  Shur  and  Egypt,  1  Sam.  xxvif.  CHAP.  I. 
8.     These  Gerzites  seem  to  be  the  same  that  are  SECT.  ii. 
called  Gerrhenians,   3   Mace.  xiii.   24,   from   their 
chief  town  Gerra,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  lying 
between  Gaza  and  Pelusium  in  Egypt. 

After  this,  the  Philistines  making  war  with  the  23, 
Israelites,  came  and  pitched  in  Shunem  ;  and  the  Of  Shunem. 
Israelites  pitched  in  Gilboa,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  4. 
Shunem  was  a  city  in  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachav,  Josh.  xix.  18.  and  it  being  in  this  text 
placed  next  to  Jezreel  but  one,  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Shunem  where  the  Philistines  now  en- 
camped. For  Jezreel  is  placed  by  writers  at  the 
west  end  of  mount  Gilboa ;  hence  chap.  xxix.  ver. 
1.  we  read,  that  the  Israelites  pitched  hy  a  foun- 
tain which  is  in  Jezreel,  before  the  fight  at  Gilboa. 
This  Shunem  is  also  remarkable  for  tlie  Shuna- 
mite  woman  who  was  so  kind  to  Elisha.  The 
Aphek  mentioned  chap.  xxix.  ver.  1.  was  probably 
that  which  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  before 
spoken  of. 

Mount  Gilboa,   as  Eusebius  and  Jerom  tell  us,        24. 
was  a  ridge  of  mountains,  six   miles  distance   from  Of  mount 
Scythopolis   or    Bethshan  ;    among    which    was    a  Oilboa. 
town  called  Gilboa.     These  mountains  are  remark- 
able for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  who  were 
slain  here. 

While  the  armies  lay  in  the  camps  already  men-  25. 
tioned,  Saul,  desirous  to  know  the  event  of  the  ap-  Of  Endor. 
proaching  battle,  goes  to  a  woman  that  had  a 
familiar  spirit,  at  Endor,  (chap,  xxviii.  ver.  7.) 
This  was  a  city  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on 
the  west  of  Jordan.  And  Eusebius  and  Jerom  tell 
us,  that  in  their  days  there  was  a  great  town  of 
that  name,  near  mount  Tabor,  being  about  five 
miles  to  the  south  of  it.  And  this  might  very  well 
be  the  Endor  here  spoken  of. 

David   being  dismissed    by  the   Philistines,   re-        26. 
turned  back  to  Ziklag,  before  the  engagement  at  Of  the 
Gilboa.     Being  returned  thither,  he  finds  that  the  brook  Be- 
Amalekites  had  made  an  incursion  into  those  parts,  **^'"' 
and  took   his   wives   captive,    and    burnt   Ziklag. 
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PART  III.  Whereupon  David,  by  the  direction  of  God,  pur- 
sues  after  the  enemy,  and  comes  to  the  brook 
Besor.  It  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  of 
this  story,  that  this  brook  must  be  in  the  south- 
west  border  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  so  empty  it- 
self into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  more  par- 
ticular situation  of  it  is  what  writers  are  not 
agreed  about.  Crossing  this  brook,  David  over- 
takes the  enemy,  and  recovers  all  they  had  carried 
away  ;  and  so  returning  to  Ziklag,  sent  presents  of 
tlie  booty  he  had  taken  to  his  friends,  at  several 
places  in  these  southern  parts,  which  are  either 
mentioned  already  or  not  of  note  enough  to  be  here 
particularly  insisted  upon.  Only  it  may  be  of  use 
to  remark,  that  whereas  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27.) 
that  David  sent  of  the  spoil  to  them  that  ncre  in 
licthel,  by  Bethel  here  is  to  be  understood,  not 
Bethel  lying  in  the  north  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
but  Bethel  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Simeon, 
Josh.  xix.  4. 
27.  After  the  fight  on  mount  Gilboa,  the  Philistines 

Of  Beth-      took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  fastened  it  to  the  wall 
shan.  ofBethshan.     This  was  a  city  appertaining  to  the 

half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  and 
not  far  from  Jordan,  and  the  south  coast  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee.  It  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  times 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  and  was  then,  and  had  been 
for  some  ages,  called  by  Greek  writers,  Scylho- 
polis,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  Scythians.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  take  this  name  from  some  remarkable  oc- 
currence here,  when  the  Scythians  made  an  inroad 
into  Syria.  It  is  said  2  Mace.  xii.  29.  to  lie  six 
hundred  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  And  thus  much 
for  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  second  Book  of  Sa- 
muel, and  not  yet  spoken  of;  that  is,  of  the  Places 
mentioned  in  the  History  of  David,  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  his  Reign,  to  his  appointing  his  Son 
Solomon  to  be  anointed  King. 

Two   days  after   David  was   returned   to   Ziklag,        1. 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  news  was  Of  Bahu- 
brought  him  of  the  death  of  Saul,  2  Sam.  i.  1,  2,  "i"- 
&c.     Hereupon,  by  the   direction  of  God,  he  re- 
moved  to   Hebron,  and  there  was  anointed  King 
over  the  house  of  Judah,  chap.  ii.  1 — 4.     But  Ab- 
ner,   captain   of  Saul's  host,   took   Ishbosheth   the 
son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him  to   Mahanaim,  and 
made  him  King  over  the  other  tribes.     After  this 
there  was  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and 
the   house  of   David.     One    fight  near  Gibeon  is 
particularly   related,    chap.    ii.    ver.    12,    &c.     At 
length  Abner,  taking  distaste  at  Ishbosheth,  goes 
and  makes  his  peace  with   David,  upon  condition 
he    should    bring    David  his  wife    Michal ;    which 
Abner  did,  her  second  husband  (to  whom  Saul  had 
given  her,  after  he  had  first  given  her    to  David) 
going  with  her  as  far  as  Bahurim.     This  place  is 
more    remarkable,    on   account  of  Shimei's    beha- 
viour here  towards  David,   when   he  fled  from  his 
son   Absalom,    of  which   we  read  chap.   xvi.   ver. 
5 — Ii.     It  appears,  from  the  circumstances  taken 
notice  of  in   the  context,  that  Bahurim  was  near 
the   mount  of  Olives,   and   consequently  not  far 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  east,  and  situated  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Abner  being  slain  by  Joab,  and  Ishbosheth  by        j_ 
two  Benjamites  of  Beeroth,  David  was  by  the  uni-  of  the  an- 
versal  consent  of  all  the  tribes  anointed  King  over  cicnt  state 
Israel,   chap.  v.  ver  3.     After  which  David  rvent  ^^  ^^'^^^^^' 
to  Jerusalem,  and  took  the  strong    hold  of  Zion.  ^™* 
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PART  III.  And  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  The  city 
of    David;     and   David    built    round    about   from 


3. 
In  what 
tense  the 
same  with 
Salem,  the 
city  of  Mel- 
rhisedek. 


4. 
Of  the 
name  Je- 
rusalem, 
or  Jcrusa- 
laim. 


experienced  and  skilful 
sent  by  Hiram  king  of 
house,  or  royal  palace, 
take  this  to  be  a  proper 


Millo  and  inward;     and 

carpenters    and    masons, 

Tyre,    built    David    an 

chap.  V.  ver.  6 — 11.     I 

place  to  speak  of  the  ancient  state  of  Jerusalem, 

or  of  the  several  places  thereof,  mentioned  in  the 

history  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  not 
without  much  probability,  that  Jerusalem  is  the 
same  city  which,  Gen.  xiv.  18.  is  called  Salem, 
and  whereof  Mekhisedek  is  there  said  to  be  King. 
Not  that  Salem,  or  the  city  of  Melchisedek,  was 
of  equal  extent  with  Jerusalem  in  aftertimes  ;  but 
Jerusalem  was  no  other  than  the  city  of  Salem, 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  Kings  of  all  Israel, 
David  and  Solomon,  and  by  some  of  the  succeed- 
iner  Kinjis  of  Judah,  after  the  division  of  the  twelve 
tribes  into  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel. 

The  word  Salem  does  in  the  Hebrew  language 
signify  peace,  as  St.  Paul  observes,  Heb.  vii.  2. 
And  as  the  city  of  Melchisedek,  called  Salem,  is 
probably  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Jerusalem  ; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  Jerusalem  was  otherwise  called 
Jebus ;  for  we  expressly  read,  Josh.  xv.  8.  that 
Jebusi,  or  ratlier  Jebus,  (compare  1  Chron.  xi.  4.) 
was  the  same  with  Jerusalem.  Now  as  Jerusalem 
preserves  the  name  of  Salem  in  the  last  part  of  it, 
so  it  is  thought  to  preserve  the  name  of  Jebus  in 
the  former  part  of  it,  and  to  be  nothing  else  than 
a  name  compounded  of  Jebus  and  Salem,  and  (for 
better  sound  sake,  by  the  change  of  one  letter, 
and  omission  of  another)  softened  into  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  Jebussalem  or  Jebusalem.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  word,  which  in  the  Seventy  Inter- 
preters, and  in  others,  and  so  in  our  English  tran- 
slation from  them,  is  rendered  Jerusalem,  in  the 
original  or  Hebrew  text  is  most  frequently,  if  not 
always,  written  Jerusalaim,  as  if  it  were  a  dual  ; 
whereby  may  probably  be  denoted,  that  the  said 
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city  did  consist  principally  of  two  parts,  one  where-  CHAP.  11. 

of  was  the  old  city,  that  was  in  the  time  of  Melchi- 

sedek  and  of  the  Jebusites  ;  and  the  other  part  was 
the  addition,  or  new  buildings  added  to  the  old  city 
by  King  David  and  his  son  Solomon,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, and  which  for  its  largeness  might  be  es- 
teemed as  a  new  city,  or  neiv  Jerusalem  ;  and  so  both 
these  two  parts  together,  the  old  city,  or  old  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  new  city,  or  new  Jerusalem,  might 
give  occasion  to  denote  the  whole  city  by  the  dual 
name  of  Jerusalaim. 

It  is  also  further  observable,  that  the  Hebrew  5. 
word  Jerasalem  is,  I  think,  always  rendered  in  the  OftheGreek 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  Je-  "■'*'^^  ""-'* 
rousalem,  or  Jerusalem,  But  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament- we  find  it  rendered,  not  always 
by  the  forementioned  name,  but  frequently  by  the 
name  Hierosolyma.  As  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
said  name,  we  find  it^  given  (omitting  the  former 
part)  not  only  to  this  city  we  are  speaking  of,  but 
also  to  another  in  Pisidia  or  Lycia.  Nay,  we  are 
told,  that  there  was  in  Lycia,  or  more  peculiarly 
in  Pisidia,  not  only  a  city  called  Solym.a,  but  also 
that  all  the  Pisidians  in  general  were  formerly  called 
Solynii.  Whether  the  Pisidian  city  Solyma  (from 
which  likely  the  people  took  the  name  of  Solymi) 
was  originally  called  Salem,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Judea  we  are  speaking  of;  or  whether  the  Greeks, 
as  they  turned  the  former  part  of  the  name  Jeru- 
salem, viz.  Jeru,  into  a  word  of  their  own  language 
somewhat  like  it,  viz.  Iliero,  (i.  e.  sacred)  so 
turned  also  the  latter  part  Salem  into  the  Greek 
name  Solyma,  as  somewliat  resembling  it,  is  un- 
certain. But  certain  it  is,  that  Hierosolyma  (into 
which  the  Greeks,  according  to  their  usual  fashion, 
inoulded  Jerusalaim  or  Jerusalem)  does  import  as 
much  as  Sacred  Solyma  ;  and  perhaps  the  Greeks 
were  induced  to  use  the  forementioned  word  Hiero- 
solyma, not  as  a  singular,  but  as  a  plural,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Hebrew^  Jerusalaim,  which  seems  to  be 
not  a  singular,  but  a  dual ;  but  to  denote  (as  is 
above  observed)  the  two  principal  parts,  of  which 
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PART  III.  Jerusalem  did  consist  in  the  times   of  the   Kings, 

David  and  Solomon,  and  their  successors,   viz.  the 

old  city  built  before  it  was  taken  by  David,  and 
the  new  city  added  thereunto  by  David  and  the 
succeedinf?  kin<4s. 


n 


6.  As  to  the  old  city,  or  more  ancient  part  of  Jeru- 
Oftlieold  salcm,  (built  before  it  waj  taken  by  David,  and 
city,  called  tuade  his  royal  seat,)  it  is  styled  by  some  writers 
^y^^°^^^^^  the  c'ltij  of  Melchisedek ;  not  that  it  is  certain,  that 
tliisedek.      ^^^  "''^  '^'^  founder  thereof,  nay,  the  contrary  seems 

more  probable ;  but  because  this  was  the  city  inha- 
bited in  the  time  of  Melchisedek.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  up  the  north  or  north-west  part  of 
Jerusalem. 

7.  In  Gen  xiv.  17,  18.  we  read,  that  the  King  of 
Oi  the  val-  Sodom  ircnt  out  to  meet  Abraham  (after  his  return 
veh^or  xh  f'"'^^^^  ^''^  slaughter  of  Chedo)  lauiiier)  at  the  valleij  of 
King's  dale.  Shavch,  which  is  the  King's  dale.  And  Melchise- 
dek King  of  Sahm  brought  forth  bread  and  wine. 
Hence  it  is  reasonably  inferred,  that  this  ralleii  of 
Shacih  lay  near  to  fS.tlem,  and  that  the  King's 
dale  here  mentioned,  is  no  other  than  the  King's 
dale  wherein  AI)salom  is  said  to  rear  vp  for  hini' 
self  a  pillar,  2  Sam.  xviii.  IS.  This  place  was  dis- 
tant (as  Josephus  informs  us,  Antiq.  b.  vii.  chap.  9.) 
but  two  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  in  his 
time.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  this  King's  dale 
was  no  other  than  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  lying 
on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  between  it  and  mount 
Olivet;  others  make  it  difiercnt,  yet  so  as  to  come 
up  near  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  to  lie 
on  the  south. east  part  of  the  city,  near  to  the 
king's  gardens.  \Vhether  it  took  the  name  of  the 
King's  dale  from  this  its  situation  near  to  the 
king's  gardens  or  palace,  or  from  its  being  the  : 
place  where  the  kings  were  wont  to  exercise  them- 
selves, or  at  least  to  entertain  themselves  in  seeing 
others  perform  the  exercises  of  running,  riding,  or 
the  like,  is  not  agreed,  and  is  impossible  to  be  de- 
termined. 

8.  Another  place  mentioned  in  the  sacred  History  i 

Of  the  fort    as  appertaining  to  Jerusalem,  before  it  was  taken  i 
of  Zion. 
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by  David,  is  thejbrt  or  strong  hold  of  Zion.     Zion  CHAP.  II. 

or  Sion  is  a  mountain  or  hill  on  the  south  of  old 

Jerusalem,  and  higher  than  the  hill  on  which  old 
Jerusalem  stood.  For  this  hill  seems  to  be  denoted 
in  Josephus*  by  the  name  of  Acra,  than  which  he 
expressly  asserts  the  hill,  on  which  the  upper  city 
stood,  to  be  higher.  But  the  ujjper  city  is,  I  think, 
agreed  by  all  to  be  the  same  with  the  city  of  Dae  id, 
and  the  Scripture  -f  expressly  asserts  the  city  of 
David  to  be  the  same  with  the  strong  hold  of  Zion. 
Whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  hill  of  Zion 
was  higher  than  the  other  hill,  on  which  the  old 
city  of  Jerusalem  stood.  Hereupon  this  hill  of 
Zion  was  made  choice  of  as  a  proper  place  to  build 
a  fort  or  citadel  upon,  whilst  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jebusites.  For  that  there  was  a  fort  or  strong 
hold  built  thereon  during  that  time,  is  evident  from 
2  Sam.  V.  7.  where  we  read,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  confidence  the  Jebusites  seem  to  have  had 
in  the  strength  of  this  fort,  yet  David  took  the  strong 
hold  of  Zion:  which,  I  think,  plainly  implies,  that 
there  was  a  strons  hold  on  Zion  before  David  took 
it. 

After  that  David  had  taken  from  the  Jebusites         y. 
the  fort  of  Zion,    the    Scripture  tells    us,   that  he  Of  the  city 
called  it  the  city  of  David;    forasmuch  as  he  built  o^^'"*^'^- 
hereon,  not  only  a  royal  palace  for  himself,  but  also 
several  other  buildings,   so  as  to  rise  to  the  large- 
ness of  a  city,  taking  up  in  after-reigns  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  all,  of  mount  Sion.     The  largeness  of 
this  city  of  David  is  denoted,  2  Sam.  v.  9.  by  this 
expression  :  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  and 
iurvard.     The  meaning  whereof  has  very  much  ex- 
ercised commentators,   especially    as    to   the  word 
Millo  ;  which  therefore  I  shall  somewhat  the  longer 
insist  upon. 

The  Hebrew  word,  considered  as  to  its  etymo-        10. 
logy  or  derivation,  is  probably  thought   to  be  de-  Millo,  what. 
duced  from  a  root  signifying  to  be  full,  or  filed. 
Hence  some,  and  among  them  the  Rabbi  Kimchi, 

*  Jewish  War,  b.  vi.  chap.  6.  f  2  Sam.  v.  7. 
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PART  III.  (as  the  learned  Buxtorf  has  observed,)  suppose 
Alillo  to  be  used  in  the  sacred  History  to  denote  a 
large  capacious  place,  designed  for  public  meet- 
ings, and  which  was  therefore  called  Millo,  from 
its  being  used  to  be  full  of  people  at  such  times. 
And  this  sense  of  the  word  is  very  apphcable  to 
Judj;.  ix.  G.  where  it  first  occurs  in  the  sacred  His- 
tory-  For  when  it  is  there  said,  that  all  the  men  of 
SItcchcm  gathered  together,  and  all  the  house  of 
Millo,  and  went  and  made  Abimclech  king,  hereby 
may  be  probably  denoted  thus  much,  that  as  all  the 
men  of  Shechem,  i.  e.  all  the  commonalty  or  inferior 
inhabitants,  so  also  all  the  house  of  Millo,  i.  e.  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  who  made  up  the  govern- 
ing part  of  tlie  city,  and  were  wont  to  assemble  to- 
gether in  the  public  town-house,  or  guild-hall,  did 
consent  to  and  attend  on  tlie  setting  up  of  Abimelceh 
for  king.  And  accordingly  the  place  at  Jerusalem 
called  by  the  same  name  of  Millo  is  thought  to  have 
been  designed  ibr  much  the  same  use.  i'bat  it  was 
some  public  building  may,  I  think,  be  probably 
inferred  from  the  peculiar  notice  taken  of  it  among 
the  o;lier  public  works  of  Solomon.  For  in  1  Kings 
ix.  15.  we  read,  that  the  reason  of  the  levy,  (or  tax,) 
nhkh  King  Solomon  raised,  was  this ;  for  to  build 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  his  own  house,  and 
Millo,  und  the  nail  of  Jerusalem,  S:c.  Wliere 
since  we  find  Millo  joined  with  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  royal  palace,  it  may  probably  be 
inferred,  that  it  was  also  itself  a  public,  building, 
or  house,  especially  since  it  is  expressly  called, 
2  Kings  xii.  20.  the  house  of  Millo.  And  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  whicli  it  is  mentioned  in  tliis  last 
text,  seems  further  to  conliim  the  opinion  I  am 
speaking  of,  that  Millo  was  a  place  where  the 
principal  persons  of  the  state  did  meet  together. 
For  we  are  told  in  the  said  text,  that  the  servants 
of  King  Joash  arose,  and  made  a  conspiracy,  and 
slew  him  in  the  house  of  Millo;  namely,  when  he 
was  come  thither  probably  to  debate  or  consult 
with  his  princes,  and  other  principal  persons,  upon 
some  state  affair.     An  instance  of  the  like  nature  is 
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very  well  known  to  all  that  have  any  acquaintance  CHAP.  H. 

with  the  Roman  history,  in  reference  to  the  murder 

of  the  famous  Julius  Caesar,  slain  in  the  senate-house 
at  Rome,  by  a  party  that  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  thought  no  place  more  proper  to 
put  it  in  execution,  than  the  said  Roman  Mtllo,  or 
senate-liouse. 

As,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  may,  not  without 
probability,  be  supposed,  that  the  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem, called  Millo,  was  a  public  house  of  state;   so 

1  think,  from  what  is   said   concerning  the   same, 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  5.  it  may  be  further  inferred,  that 
this  public  house  of  state  was  also  a  sort  of  armoury, 
or  place  where  arms  were  wont  to  be  kept ;  or  at 
least  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  strength.  For 
in  the  chapter  last  cited  we  read,  that  when  Hczekiah 
saw  that  Sennacherib  was  come,  and  ivas  jnirposed  to 

Jight  against  Jerusalem,  he  toolc  counsel  with  his 
jrrinces ;  and,  among  other  things  thought  proper  to 
be  done  on  that  occasion,  he  strengthened  himself 
and  built  up  all  the  wall  that  was  broken,  and  raised 
it  up  to  the  towers,  and  annthLr  wall  without,  and  re- 
paired Millo  in  the  citij  of  David,  and  made  darts 
and  shields  in  abundance.  Now  it  being  in  this  place 
particularly  said,  that  among  other  methods  used  by 
Hezekiah  to  fortify  Jerusalem  against  Sennacherib, 
one  was  this,  tlie  repairing  Millo  ;  hence  it  naturally 
follows,  that  Millo  was  a  place  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance  to  the  strength  of  the  city  Jeru- 
salem. And  since,  immediately  after  the  repairing 
of  Millo,  there  is  mention  of  making  darts  and  shields 
in  abundance,  this  may  possibly  proceed  from  the  de- 
fect of  these  found  to  be  in  the  house  of  Millo,  where 
they  were  usually  reserved  against  times  of  war,  or 
the  like  occasions. 

The  situation  of  the  house  of  Millo  is  expressly        |  ]_ 
said  in  this  32d  chapter  of  Chronicles,  ver.  5.  to  be  Millo, 
in   the  city  of  David;    and   so  either  upon  mount  ^yhere  J 

Sion,  or  some  place  adjoining  thereto.     And  it  is  *""^'^'''  1 

further  remarkable,  that  though  it  be  said  in  2  Sam. 
V.  9.  that  David  built  round  about  from  Millo  and 
inward,  yet  it  seems  evident,  that  this  must  be  un- 

c  3 
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PART  III.  derstood  pioleptically,  i.  e.  as  if  it  had  been  said, 

~ David  built  round  about,   from    that  place  where 

Millo  was  aftenvards  built  by  Solomon.  For  it  is 
expressly  said,  1  Kings  ix.  15.  that  Solomon  raised 
a  levy  to  build  (among  other  places)  dfillo;  and 
ver.  24.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  said,  or  at  least 
plainly  intimated,  that  after  Solomon  had  built  an 
house  or  palace  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  his 
queen,  then  he  built  Millo. 
12.  But    there    is    another    opinion   concerning   this 

Another  MiUo  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  to  be  passed  by 
roncemine  '"  silence,  because  embraced  by  several  learned 
Millo.  men.     Whereas  then  there  was  a  valley  or  hollow, 

that  lay  i)etween  mount  Sion  and  the  other  mount 
or  hill,  on  which  the  old  city,  or  the  city  of  Mel- 
chisedek,  stood  ;  they  supposed  Solomon  filled  up 
this  hollow,  and  had  it  evened,  so  as  th.at  from 
mount  Sion  to  mount  Moriah,  on  which  he  built 
the  Temple,  there  was  a  plain  even  way.  Whence 
the  way  or  causey  thus  made  by  Jilling  up  the 
forementioned  hollow,  they  suppose  to  be  called 
Millo,  in  reference  to  the  signification  of  the  root, 
whence  this  word  is  thouglit  to  be  derived,  the 
said  root  (as  has  been  before  observed)  signifying 
lo  be  full,  or  filled  up.  That  there  was  a  causey 
raised  by  Solomon  from  mount  Sion  to  the  Temple, 
they  infer  from  2  Chron.  ix.  11.  where  it  is  said, 
that  tlie  king  made  terraces  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  king's  j)alace.  The  word  here 
rendered  terraces  may  be  otherwise  translated  (as 
is  observed  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible)  stays,  or 
supports,  to  kecj)  up  the  said  terraces.  But  in  nei- 
ther sense  will  these  last  words  amount  to  a  good 
proof,  that  the  said  terraces  or  causeys  were  such 
as  were  made  by  filling  up  the  hollow  between 
mount  Sion  and  mount  Moriah.  And  therefore  I 
rather  think  the  opinion  I  am  now  speaking  of 
concerning  the  import  of  the  name  Millo  is  wholly 
founded  on  the  vulgar  Latin  version  of  1  Kings 
xi.  27.  For  whereas  the  latter  part  of  this  text  is 
rendered  in  our  translation  agreeably  to  the  He- 
brew, thus  :  Solomon  built  Millo,  and  repaired  (or 
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closed)  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  his  father  ;  cHAP.  IT. 

instead  hereof,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version  it  is  ren- 

dered  after  this  manner  :  Salomon  cedifcavit  Afello, 
et  cocequavit  voraginem  civitatis  David  patris  sui ; 
i.  e.  Solomon  built  Mello,  and  evened  the  hollow  of 
the  city  of  David  his  father.  How  the  author  of 
this  Latin  version  came  thus  to  render  the  Hebrew 
text,  is  hard  to  conjecture ;  the  Hebrew  words, 
which  he  renders,  cocequavit  voraginem,  evened  the 
hollow,  having  no  affinity  thereto,  and  therefore  he 
is  single  in  his  interpretation,  all  the  other  ancient 
interpreters  following  the  same  sense  that  our  trans- 
lators have  done.  Particularly  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
account,  how  the  Latin  interpreter  came  to  make 
choice  of  the  word  vorago ;  unless  in  the  said  hollow 
or  small  deep  valley  there  was  a  whirlpool  or  quag- 
mire, as  the  said  word  does  properly  denote  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  (considering  the  several 
ancient  versions,  and  what  is  said  by  commentators) 
most  probable,  that  Solomon  made  a  noble  magni- 
ficent way  from  the  royal  palace  on  mount  Sion,  to 
the  temple  on  mount  Moriah,  and  in  order  here- 
imto  there  was  a  noble  causey  raised  across  the 
valley  between  the  said  two  mountains ;  not  so 
high  as  to  make  the  way  all  along  upon  a  level, 
but,  however,  so  as  to  naake  the  ascent  and  descent 
from  one  to  the  other  very  easy.  Hence,  as  we 
read  (1  Kings  k.  5.)  of  the  ascent  by  which  Solomon 
went  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  16.)  of  the  causey  of  the  going  up  or  ascent ; 
so  we  read  (2  Kings  xii.  20.)  that  Joash  was  slain 
in  the  house  of  Jllillo,  which  goes  down  to  Silla. 
Which  word  Silla  is  thought  by  some  learned  com- 
mentators to  denote  the  same  that  Messilah  is  else- 
where put  for  ;  namely,  a  causey.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther thought,  that  as  from  the  valley  between  the 
two  mounts,  Sion  and  Moriah,  there  were  two  steep- 
nesses, one  towards  the  temple  or  mount  Moriah, 
the  other  towards  the  palace  or  mount  Sion  ;  so 
this  last  was  that  which  is  peculiarly  denoted  by 
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PART  III.  the  descent  of  S ilia ;  and   that  the  house  of  Millo 
stood  near  this  descent. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  in  reference  to  the 
fore-mentioned  expression,  viz.  David  built  round 
about  from  Millo  and  inward,  that  the  original  word 
rendered  inward  may  also  be  translated,  to  the 
house;  and  so  thereby  might  be  denoted,  that  David 
built  round  about,  from  the  place  where  Millo 
was  afterwards  built  by  Solomon,  to  his  own  house 
or  palace.  And  consequently  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  palace  and  Alillo  stood  on  two  opposite 
sides  of  Mount  Sion  :  so  that  to  say,  that  David 
built  round  about  from  Millo  to  the  palace,  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  David  built  from  one  part  of 
mount  Sion  quite  round  to  the  opposite  part.  And 
conseciuently  by  this  exjiression,  thus  understood, 
was  aptly  enough  described  the  largeness  of  the  city 
of  David. 
13.  In  1  Kings  ii.  10.  we  are  informed,   that  David 

of  the  royal  n'«5  buried  in  the  city  of  David.  And  the  same 
tepulchres.  „.g  ^e^j  ^f  Solomon,  1  Kings  xi.  43.  And  in  the 
series  of  the  sacred  History  we  read  that  Rcho- 
boam,  Abijam,  Asa,  &c.  were  buried  irith  their 
fathers  in  the  city  of  David.  Whence  it  a])pears, 
that  those  famous  grots  at  Jerusalem,  novv-a-days 
called  the  septdchrcs  of  the  kimrs,  cannot  be  the 
place,  where  either  the  kings  of  all  Israel,  David 
and  Solomon,  or  their  successors  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  were  generally  buried:  forasmuch  as  these 
grots  lie  without  (what  is  now-a-days  called)  the 
gate  of  Damascus,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
and  so  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city  of 
David,  where  tlie  Scripture  expressly  asserts  David 
and  Solomon,  and  most  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to 
have  been  buried. 

Whoever  was  buried  here,  this  is  certain,  says 
Mr.  Maundrell,  that  the  place  itself  discovers  so 
great  an  expense  both  of  labour  and  treasure,  that 
we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of 
kings.  You  approach  to  it  at  the  east  side, 
through  an  entrance  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
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vvliich   admits  you  into  an   open    court   of  about   CHAP  TI. 

forty  paces  square,  cut  clown   into  the  rock,  with 

which  it  is  encompassed,  instead  of  walls.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  court  is  a  portico  nine  paces 
long,  and  four  broad,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the 
natural  rock.  This  has  a  kind  of  architrave  run- 
ning along  its  front,  adorned  wiih  sculptures  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  still  discernible,  but  by  time 
much  defaced.  At  the  end  of  the  portico  on  the 
left  hand  you  descend  to  the  passage  into  the 
sepulclircs.  The  door  is  now  so  obstructed  with 
stones  and  rubbish,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  some  dif- 
ficulty to  creep  through  it.  But  within  you  arrive 
in  a  large  fair  room,  about  five  or  six  yards  square, 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Its  sides  and  ceilinsj 
are  so  exactly  square,  and  its  angles  so  just,  that 
no  architect  with  levels  and  plummets  could  build 
a  room  more  regular.  And  the  wliole  is  so  firm 
and  entire,  that  it  may  be  called  a  chamber  hollowed 
out  of  one  piece  of  marble.  From  this  room  you 
pass  into  (I  think,  says  my  author)  six  more,  one 
within  another,  all  of  the  same  fabrick  with  the  first. 
Of  these  the  two  innermost  are  deeper  than  the 
rest,  having  a  second  descent  of  about  six  or  seven 
steps  into  them. 

In  every  one  of  these  rooms,  except  the  first, 
were  cofTins  of  stone  placed  in  niches,  in  the  sides 
of  the  chambers.  They  had  been  at  first  covered 
with  handsome  lids,  and  carved  with  garlands  :  but 
now  most  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces.  The 
sides  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  were  always  drop- 
ping, with  the  moist  damps  condensing  upon  them. 
To  remedy  which  nuisance,  and  to  preserve  these 
chambers  of  the  dead  clean,  there  was  in  each  room 
a  small  chaimel  cut  in  the  floor,  which  served  to 
drain  the  drops  that  fell  constantly  into  it. 

But  the  most  "surprising  thin<j  belonirini;  to  tlieso 
subterraneous  chambers  was  their  doors  ;  of  which 
there  was  only  one  remaining  entire,  being  left  as 
it  were  on  purpose  to  puzzle  the  beholders.  It 
consisted  of  a  plank  of  stone,  of  about  six  inches 
in  thickness,  and  in  its  other  dimensions  equalling 
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TART  III.  the  size  of  an  ordinary  door,  or  somewhat  less.     It 

was  carved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  piece 

of  wainscot.  The  stone,  of  which  it  was  made,  was 
visibly  of  the  same  kind  with  the  whole  rock,  and  it 
turned  upon  two  hinges  in  the  nature  of  axles. 
These  hinges  were  of  the  same  entire  piece  of  stone 
with  the  door,  and  were  contained  in  two  holes  of 
the  immoveable  rock,  one  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom. 

From  this  description  it  is  obvious  to  start  a 
question,  how  such  doors  as  these  were  made  ? 
Whether  they  were  cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  the  same 
place  and  manner  as  they  now  hang  ?  Or,  whether 
they  were  brought,  and  fixed  in  their  station,  like 
other  doors  ?  One  of  these  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  done  ;  and  whichsoever  part  we  choose 
as  most  probable,  it  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  not 
without  its  difficulty.  But  thus  much  1  have  to 
say,  says  Mr.  Maundrell,  for  the  resolving  of  this 
riddle,  which  is  wont  to  create  no  small  dispute 
among  pilgrims,  viz.  that  the  door,  which  was  left 
hanging,  did  not  touch  its  lintel  by  at  least  two 
inches;  so  that,  I  believe,  it  might  easily  have 
been  lifted  up,  and  unhinged.  And  the  doors, 
which  had  been  thrown  down,  had  their  hinges  at 
the  upper  end,  twice  as  long  as  those  at  the  bottom  : 
which  seems  to  intimate  pretty  plainly,  by  what 
method  this  work  was  accomplished. 

To  the  forc-mentioncd  account  of  these  sepul- 
chres, given  us  by  our  own  countryman,  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Maundrell,  I  shall  adjoin  one  or  two  particu- 
lars from  what  Le  Bruvn  hath  said  concerninij  the 
same  place.  He  observes  then.  But  this  place  lies, 
not  only  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  about 
an  Italian  mile  out  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  the  large 
square  room  (mentioned  also  by  Mr.  Maundrell) 
has  several  small  doors,  that  lead  out  into  five  or 
six  other  apartments,  each  of  them  forty  or  fifty 
paces  square,  and  round  which  there  are  several 
other  less  rooms,  some  of  which  are  made  in  fashion 
of  ovens.  It  is  in  these  rooms  they  laid  the  dead 
bodies  upon  benches,  raised  about  two  or   three 
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feet  from  the  ground,  and  which  are  cut  out  of  the  CHAP.  If, 

very   rock,  (called   therefore    by    Mr.    Maundrell, ■ 

niches,)  and  some  they  laid  upon  the  ground.  Le 
Bruyn  tells  us,  he  found  in  these  rooms  as  many 
sepulchres,  or  places  for  corpses,  as  amounted  in  all 
to  about  fifty.  In  one  of  these  rooms,  which  seemed 
to  be  more  lofty  than  the  rest,  he  saw  three  coffins, 
one  broken,  and  the  other  two  whole.  They  were 
all  open,  upon  the  front  of  the  chief  of  which  were 
engraven  two  rounds  in  the  nature  of  circles,  each 
of  them  having  several  lines  drawn  close  to  one 
another.  Between  these  two  rounds  are  three  pieces 
of  branch-work  like  palm-trees,  and  one  at  each 
end,  being  five  in  all.  The  cover  of  this  coffin, 
which  lies  upon  the  ground,  is  likewise  adorned 
with  branch-work.  The  pieces  of  the  coffin,  that 
is  broken,  lie  upon  the  ground  just  by,  and  had  for- 
merly some  decoration  or  ornament. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maundrell,  speaking  of  these  grots, 
called  now-a-days  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
says.  For  what  reason  they  go  by  that  name  is  hard 
to  resolve ;  it  being  certain,  none  of  the  kings 
either  of  Israel  or  Judah  were  buried  here,  the 
holy  Scriptures  assigning  other  places  for  their 
sepulchres.  Unless,  adds  he,  it  may  be  thought 
perhaps,  that  Hezekiaii  was  here  interred,  and  that 
these  were  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David, 
mentioned  2  Chron.  xxxii.  33.  Now  the  words  of 
this  text  run  thus  in  our  English  version  :  ^nd 
Hezeh'mh  slept  ivith  his  fathers,  and  they  buried  him 
in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David. 
Where  by  the  sons  of  David,  Mr.  Maundrell  seems 
to  understand  such  as  were  not  Kings  of  Israel  or 
Judah,  but  his  other  sons  properly  so  called,  and 
immediately  born  of  him.  Whereas,  I  think,  thereby 
are  rather  to  be  understood  Solomon,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding kings  of  Judah,  called  the  sons  of  David, 
by  a  form  of  speech  frequently  made  use  of  by 
the  sacred  writers,  who  by  the  name  of  sons  de- 
note, not  only  the  immediate  sons  properly  so  called, 
but  also  grandsons,  and  all  others  descended  from 
a  person  in  any  succeeding  generation.     So  that, 
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PART  III.  when  it  is  said  in  the  fore-cited  text,  that  Hezekiah 

^as  buried  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 

sous  of  David,  thereby  may  be  very  well  meant 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings  descended  of  David.  Whence  it  will 
follow,  that  he  was  probahly  buried  in  the  city  of 
David.  And  this  opinion  is  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  Syriack  and  Arabick  interpreters  in  their  ver- 
sion of  the  said  text. 

The  opinion  therefore  mentioned  by  Le  Bruyn 
seems  to  be  more  probable,  namely,  that  here  were 
the  sepulchres  of  Manasseh,  his  son  Anion,  and 
his  grandson  Josiah,  kings  of  Judah.  For  the 
Scripture  tells  us,  that  Manasseh  nas  buried  in  the 
garden  of  his  own  house,  in  the  garden  of  Usza, 
2  Kings  xxi.  18  ;  and  vcr.  26.  of  the  same  chapter, 
it  is  said  of  his  son  Anion,  that  he  ivas  buried  in 
his  sepulchre,  in  the  garden  of  Uzza.  By  which 
expression  may  be  denoted,  that  these  two  kings, 
Manasseh  and  Anion,  were  not  buried  in  the  usual 
sepulchres  of  the  kings,  situated  in  the  city  of 
David ;  but  in  another  place,  where  was  formerly 
the  garden  of  one  Uzzah  ;  and  which  perhaps  Ma- 
nasseh might  purchase  or  procure  by  some  other 
means,  and  being  delighted  with  the  pleasantness 
of  the  said  gardens,  might  build  there  an  house; 
which  is  called  in  the  fore-cited  2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
his  orvn  house,  as  it  were  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
royal  palace  built  and  inhabited  by  his  royal  ances- 
tors in  the  city  of  David,  or  on  Mount  Sion.  But 
-  now  that  Josiah  was  also  buried  here,  is  not  ex- 
pressly said  in  the  sacred  History.  In  2  Kings 
xxiii.  tiO.  it  is  only  said,  that  lie  was  buried  in  his 
own  sepulchre ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  24.  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers ; 
but  it  is  not  added,  where  those  sepulchres  lay, 
whether  in  tlie  city  of  David,  or  in  the  garden  of 
Uzza.  And  therefore  he  might  be  buried  in  the 
sepidchres  of  his  fathers,  and  yet  be  buried  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza;  forasmuch  as  his  father  Amon  and 
grandfather  Manasseh  are  both  expressly  said  to 
have  been  buried  in  the  said  garden.     Since  then. 
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these  three  kings  are,  I  thhik,  the  only  kings  of  CHAP.  II. 
Judah,  that  were  buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  are  not 
said  to  be  buried  in  the  city  of  David;  and  since 
these  sepulchres  we  are  speaking  of,  on  the  north  of 
Jerusalem  at  a  mile's  distance,  were  not  within  the 
city  of  David,  and  yet  still  discover  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, both  of  labour  and  treasure,  as  Mr.  Maun- 
drell  observes,  that  they  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  kings;  and  since,  lastly, 
nothing  hinders,  but  the  garden  of  Uzza  might  be 
in  this  very  place  ;  on  these  considerations,  1  tliink, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  here  were  the  sepulchres 
of  Manasseh  and  Amon,  if  not  also  of  Josiah.  By 
what  Le  Bruyn  says,  it  seems,  that  it  is  further  sup- 
posed, that  the  three  coffins  mentioned  by  Le  Bruyn 
were  those,  wherein  the  aforesaid  three  kings  were 
laid.  And  thus  much  for  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  at  Jerusalem. 

The  next  thing  I  shall  speak  of  in  relation  to  old.        l  ( . 
Jerusalem,  shall   be  the  cates  thereof  mentioned  in  Of  the  uates 
Scripture.     They  are  by  some  reckoned  only  nine  ;  °'  Jei'JS'*- 
but  more  occur  in  sacred  History,  at  least  more 
names.     For  therein  we  read  of  the  sheep-gate,  the 
fish-gate,   the  horse-gate,  the  old-gate,  the  gate  of 
the  valley,  ihe  gate  of  the  fountain,  the  dung-gate,  the 
water-gate,  the  high-gate,  the  gate  of  E^^hraim,  &c. 

The  sheep-gate  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the 
Temple,  and  that  through  it  were  led  the  sheep, 
which  were  to  be  sacrificed,  being  first  washed  at 
the  pool  Bethesda  near  tlie  gate. 

The  fish-gate  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  ;  because  the  sea,  viz. 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  lay  that  way.  But  since  it 
is  certain,  that  the  sea  of  Galilee  afforded  also  fish, 
the  westerly  situation  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  is 
but  a  very  weak  argument  for  the  westerly  situa- 
tion of  this  gate.  Hence  others  place  this  gate  on 
the  north  side  of  old  Jerusalem,  next  after  tl)e  gate 
of  Ephraim,  and  the  old  gate  proceeding  from  west 
to  east.  And  this  supposition  seems  to  be  founded 
on  Nehem.  xii.  39.  wlicre  we  find  the  like  order 
observed. 
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PART  III.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  gate  of 
Ephrahn  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  ;  because 
on  that  side  lay  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  which  the 
chief  road  probably  lay  through  this  gate,  whence  it 
came  to  have  the  name  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim ; 
tliere  being  several  instances  to  be  found  of  the  like 
nature  amongst  us,  viz.  of  gates  or  streets  taking 
their  names  from  some  remarkable  country  or  city, 
to  which  they  lead.  Whether  this  gate  be  the  same 
as  is  now-a-days  called  the  gate  of  Damascus,  as 
leading  to  Damascus,  is  not  certain,  but  seems  pro- 
bable. 

Otherwise  the  gate  of  Damascus  was  probably 
either  the  fish-gate  already  spoken  of,  or  else  the 
old-gate  ;  with  much  probability  supposed  to  be  so 
called,  as  remaining  from  the  times  of  the  Jebusites. 

As  for  the  horse-gate,  its  situation  is  altogether 
uncertain.  Some  there  are  that  think,  that  this  gate, 
and  the  sheep-gate,  and  fish-gate,  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  in  manner  of  three  several  market- 
places ;  and  at  one  gate  sheep,  at  another  fish,  and 
at  the  third  horses  were  sold. 

The  gate  of  the  valley,  doubtless,  took  its  name 
from  leading  into  some  valley  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  valley,  into  which  it  thus  led,  was  the 
valley  of  Jchoshaphnt.  And  this  it  must  be,  if  the 
opinion,  mentioned  by  the  ingenious  gentleman  and 
our  countryman  Mr.  Sandys,  be  well  grounded ; 
according  to  which,  the  gate  formerly  called  the 
gate  of  the  valley,  or  valley-gate,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  is  now-a-days  called  St. 
Stephen  s  gate,  which  is  not  far  from  the  golden- 
gate,  or  great  gate,  that  leads  into  tliat  which  was 
formerly  the  court  of  the  Temple  ;  namely,  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  wall  that  surrounds  the 
said  court.  Mr.  Sandys  likewise  supposes,  that 
this  gate  of  St.  Stephen  was  not  only  formerly  called 
the  valley-gate,  but  also  the  gate  of  the  flock ; 
whereby,  I  suppose,  he  means,  what  is  called  by 
others  the  shcep-gatc ;  and  consequently,  according 
to  his  opinion,  the  valley -gate  and  the  sheep-gate 
were  only  two  different  names  for  the  same  gate. 
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Perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  embrace  this  opi-  CHAP.  II. 

nioii   from  the   nearness  of  the  pool  Bethesda  to 

St.  Stephen's  gate,  wherein  the  sacrifices,  as  he 
observes,  were  washed,  before  they  were  delivered 
to  the  priests.  But  since  the  valley- gate  and  sheep- 
gate  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Nehe- 
miah,  it  seems  more  probable,  that  they  were  two 
distinct  gates. 

The  dung-gate  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
probably  stood  in  tlie  same  place,  where  that  stands 
which  is  now-a-days  called  by  the  same  name ;  and 
consequently  a  little  above  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  Temple-court  wall.  It  is  supposed  to  take  this 
name  from  its  use,  the  dung  or  filth  of  the  beasts 
that  were  sacrificed  being  carried  from  the  Temple 
through  this  gate. 

I'he  gate  of  the  fountain  is  thought  to  have  been 
so  named  from  its  nearness  to  the  fountain,  either 
of  Siloam,  or  of  Gihon.  The  fountain  of  Siloam  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Sandys,  in  his  draught  of  Jerusalem, 
somewhat  so;ith  of  the  dung-port  or  dung-gate. 
And  not  far  from  it  he  places  a  fountain,  called 
now-a-days  i\\e  fountain  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  And 
from  comparing  what  is  said,  Nehcm.  ii.  \3,  14.  it 
appears  not  improbable,  that  ihe  gate  of  the  fountain 
might  be  somewhere  hereabout.  If  it  be  rather 
supposed,  that  this  gate  stood  near  the  fountain  of 
Gihon,  then  it  must  be  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
city  ;  namely,  on  the  west  side,  at  least  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  city. 

The  water-gate  (as  well  as  several  of  the  former) 
did  doubtless  take  its  name  from  its  use ;  it  being 
the  gate,  through  which  probably  was  brought  the 
water  that  served  the  city,  or  at  least  the  Temple, 
Which  latter  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  favoured 
by  Nehem.  iii.  26.  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Nethi- 
nims  (i.  e.  the  Gibeonites,  whose  business,  among 
other  things,  was  to  draw  water  for  the  service  of 
the  Lord)  djvelt  in  Ophel  (a  tower  or  part  of  the 
wall  so  called  from  the  said  tower)  unto  the  j>l^ce 
over  against  the  water-gate  toward  the  east. 

The  high-gale  is  supposed  by  some  commentators 
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PART  III.  (on  2  Chron.  xxiii.  20.)  to  have  been  the  principal 

gate  of  the  royal  palace.     But  from  whnt  is  said) 

Jerem.  xx.  2.  of  the  high-gate,  it  appears  to  have 
been  %  ike  house  of  (he  Lord.  It  is  in  this  latter 
text  styled  (he  high-ga(e  of  Benjamin  ;  and  tl.at,  as 
is  thought,  from  iis  situation  towards  the  land  or 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Which  opinion  is  mucli  favoured 
by  Jerem.  xxxvii.  12,  13.  where  we  read,  that  as 
Jercniiah  was  going  out  of  Jerusalem  into  (he  land  of 
Benjamin,  when  he  ivas  in  (he  gate  of  Benjamin,  a 
captain  of  the  ward  was  there,  who  seized  him.  And 
thus  I  have  gone  tlirough  the  several  gates  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  above  mentioned,  and  which  are,  if  not 
all,  yet  very  nigli  all,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament. 
15.  It  remains  now  to  take  notice  of  the  mountains, 

Of  the  hills  or  hills,  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  and  which  occur  in 
ormoun-  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  the 
tains,  in  or  p,.g^  j  sisall  mention  is  the  celebrated  mount  Zion  or 
salem-  and  ^'0">  whereon  stood  the  city  of  David,  and  therein 
first  of  the  royal  palace  ;  as  also  tl.e  ark  of  the  Lord  in  the 

mount  Zion  midst  of  the  tabernacle,  or  tent,  that  David  there 
or  Sion.  pitched  fur  it.  On  this  last  account  it  is,  that  this 
hill  is  frequently  styled  iu  tlie  book  of  Psalms,  the 
hull/  hill,  and  the  like.  And,  by  way  of  excellency, 
the  said  hill  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the  whole 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  mount  Moriah, 
■whereon  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  and 
whither  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  afterwards  re- 
moved. 'I'lie  holy  hill  of  Sion  was  situated,  accord- 
ing to  some  few,  in  the  north  ])art  of  Jerusalem  ;  but 
it  seems  a  much  more  probable  opinion,  and  as  such 
is  received  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  learned, 
tiiat  it  is  no  other  hill  than  that  whicii  is  no\v-a-days 
taken  for  mount  Sion,  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
present  Jerusalem,  ar,  being  great  part  of  it  without 
the  walls  thereof;  but  anciently,  viz.  from  the  reign 
of  David,  it  was  the  southern  and  principal  part  of 
Jerusalem. 
YQ  The  mount  or  hill  Moriah,  on  which    Solomon 

(>f  mount  huilt  the  Temple,  ].?y  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
Moriah.        Jerusalem.     But  then  this  is  to  be  understood  pro- 
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bably  of  mount  Moriah,  taken  in  its  more  proper  or  CHAP.  ir. 

restrained  sense.      For,  taken  at  kirge,  it  seems  to ~ 

denote  all  that  tract  whereon  the  western,  if  not  the 
northern,  part  of  Jerusalem  stood ;  and  to  be  the 
same  called  by  Josephus  in  Greek,  Acra.  For 
Moriah  in  Hebrew  is  of  the  same  importance  with 
Acra  in  Greek,  each  in  its  i-espective  language  de- 
noting high.  Whence  those  words  of  God,  (when 
!  he  tried  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience,  by  com- 
manding him  to  offer  up  Isaac,)  get  thee  into  the 
land  of  Moriah,  are  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters 
rendered,  get  thee  into  the  high  land,  Gen.  xxii.  2. 

Of  mount  Olivet,  which  lies  east  of  mount  Mo- 
riah, I  have  spoken  elsewhere  in  my  Geograj>liy  of 
the  New  Testament,  Part  I.  chap.  vi.  §  9. 

I  pass  on  therefore  to  take  notice  of  the  mount  17 
of  Corruption,  as  it  is  styled  in  our  English  Bible,  Oithe 
2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  By  others  it  is  styled,  the  moun-  "'"""to/ 
tain  of  Offence.  It  '-ook  these  names  from  being  """^' '°"" 
the  place  where  Solomon  built  high  places  for  Ash- 
toreth,  the  abomination  (or  idol)  of  the  Zidonians, 
and  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites, 
&c.  For  such  as  follow  idols  are  said  in  Scripture 
to  corrupt  themselves  thereby  ;  and  it  is  no  less 
certain,  that  they  do  by  the  same  give  great  offence 
to  God,  and  for  his  sake  to  all  good  men.  'I'his 
mount  of  Corruption,  or  Offence,  is  thought  by  many 
of  the  learned  to  be  the  same  with  mount  Olivet; 
insomuch,  that  in  the  margin  of  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish Bibles  I  find  it  so  ex})lained.  But  there  are 
others  that  take  it  to  be  a  different  mount  lying  on 
the  south  or  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  near  mount 
Sion,  being  separated  from  this  last  by  the  valley, 
called  in  Scripture,  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Mr. 
Sandys  tells  us,  that  this  mount  is  now-a-days  called 
the  mountain  of  ill  Counsel,  as  being  said  to  be  the 
place  where  the  Pharisees  took  counsel  against 
Jesus. 

The   valley  of  Hiiinom,   or,   as  it   is   sometimes        is. 
called,  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  is  remark-  Of  the  valley 
able  on  account  of  the  inhuman  and  barbarous,  as  of  Hinnom. 
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PART  III,  well  as  idolatrous,  worship  here  paid  to  Moloch  *  ; 

parents  making   their  children  to  pass  through  the 

fire,  or  burning  them  in  the  fire,  by  way  of  sacri- 
^  fices  to  the  said  idol.  To  drown  the  lamentable 
ghrieks  of  the  children  thus  sacrificed,  it  was  usual 
to  have  musical  instruments  playing  the  while : 
whence  the  particular  place,  where  the  said  sacri- 
fices were  wont  to  be  burnt,  was  peculiarly  called 
Tophet,  the  word  Toph  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  de- 
noting the  same  as  Tympanum  (probably  derived 
from  the  former)  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue,  and 
so  answering  to  our  English  word  Tymbrel.  And 
from  the  afore-nicntioned  burning  of  persons  in  this 
place,  hence  Gehinnom,  which  is  in  Hebrew  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  by  the  Greeks  is  moulded 
into  Gehennah,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  Hell, 
or  Hell  fire.  This  valley  is  but  straight  or  narrow, 
as  Mr.  Sandys  informs  us  ;  and  upon  the  south  side 
of  it,  near  where  it  meets  with  the  valley  of  Jchosha- 
phat,  is  shewn  the  spot  of  ground,  formerly  called 
the  pollcrs-ficUl,  but  afterwards  Aceldama,  or  the 
field  of  blood. 
iy«  As  Gehenna,  or  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  was,  for 

Oftheval-    j]jg  reason  above  mentioned,  used  to  denote //c//; 

Iha  "ha't'^'"^  ^°  ^''^  valley  of  Jchoshaphat  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  place  where  the  future  judgment  shall  be  ; 
this  opinion  being  founded  on  what  is  said  in  the 
prophecy  of  Joel,  chap.  iii.  ver.  2.  12.  where  God 
speaks  thus  :  /  rvill  also  gather  all  nations,  and 
will  bring  them  donn  into  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  will  plead  with  them  for  my  pteople,  &c. 
Let  the  heathen  be  weakened,  and  come  up  to  the 
valley  of  Jchoshaphat ;  fur  there  will  I  sit  to  judge 
all  the  heathen  round  about.  If  .Jehoshaphat  be 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  it  was  so  named  from  the  king  of  Judah 
of  that  name.  But  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  as- 
sign any  good  reason,  why  it  was  so  named  from 
the  said  kmg,  if,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 

•  Compare  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3. 
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it  be   the  valley   lying  on    the  east  of  Jerusalem,  CHAP.  11. 

between  it  and  mount  Olivet,   and  through  which 

the  brook  Kidron,  or  Cedron,  runs,  whence  it 
is  otherwise  called  the  valley  of  Cedron.  Hence 
others  suppose  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to 
be  denoted,  in  the  fore-cited  prophecy,  the  place 
where  Jehoshaphat  had  that  most  signal  victory, 
recorded  2  Chron.  xx.  which  they  suppose  to  make 
but  one  continued  valley  with  that  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  mount  Olivet,  the  channel  of  the  Cedron 
being  continued  from  one  to  the  other.  And  hence 
it  is  further  supposed,  that  by  what  is  said  in  the 
fore-mentioned  prophecy,  is  to  be  understood  an 
allusion  to  the  great  overthrow  given  by  Jehosha- 
phat to  his  enemies  ;  that  God  would  in  like  man- 
ner overthrow  the  enemies  of  his  church  in  his  ap- 
pointed time.  Lastly,  others  take  the  word  Jeho- 
shaphat to  be  not  a  proper  name,  but  appellative, 
and  so  to  denote  the  judgment  of  God,  or  the  great 
judgment.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  left  wholly  un- 
certain what  valley  is  there  peculiarly  spoken  of. 

I  have  reserved  the  mention  of  Gihon  to  this  last  20. 
place,  because  it  is  not  agreed  whether  it  be  a  Of  the, 
mountain  or  a  fountain.  That  it  should  be  a  foun-  »io""t_oc 
tain,  and  head  of  a  stream,  some  are  induced  to  qjj^o,',^ 
think,  because  they  find  the  same  name  given  to 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise ;  and  also  mention 
made  of  the  upper  water-course  of  Gihon,  which 
HezeJiiali  stopped,  and  brought  straight  down  to 
the  nest  side  q/'  the  city  of  David,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  30. 
Others  think,  that  it  was  the  name,  not  only  of 
a  fountain,  but  also  of  an  adjoining  mountain,  or 
hill.  And,  from  what  is  before  said  of  it  in  the 
text  just  noAv  cited,  its  situation  is  generally  as- 
signed to  be  near  mount  Sion,  and  on  the  west  side 
thereof.  It  was  at  this  Gihon,  that  Solomon,  by 
the  special  order  of  David,  was  anointed  king  over 
Israel,  as  we  read  1  Kings  i.  33.  And  this  is 
thought  to  carry  in  it  some  inducement  to  suppose, 
that  Gihon  was  a  fountain  ;  David  making  choice 
of  this  fountain  for  anointing  Solomon,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  other  son  Adonijah,   who  was  at  the 
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21. 
Of  the  val- 
ley of  the 
Kcphaim, 
or  of  the 
Giants. 


22. 
(If  Baal-pe- 


23. 
Of  Metheg- 
animah. 
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same  time  setting  up  for  king,  near  Enrogel ;  i.  e. 
the  nell,  or  fountain  of  Rogel,  on  anotlier  side  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  more,  sect.  3Q.  And  thus  much 
for  old  Jerusalem.  Proceed  we  now  with  the  series 
of  the  sacred  History. 

The  first  war  David  had,  after  he  was  made  king 
over  all  Israel,  and  had  fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Je- 
rusalem, was  with  the  Philistines,  who  came  and 
spread  themselves  in  i\\e  valley  of  Rcpha'im,  chap.  v. 
ver.  18.  It  is  evident  from  Josh.  xv.  S.  that  this 
valley  (there  rendered  the  valley  of  Giants)  lies 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  confines  of  the  two 
trihes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  'Ihe  road  from 
Jtrusakm  to  Bethlehem,  as  Mr.  iMaundrell  in- 
forms us,  lies  through  this  valley,  famous  for  hcing 
the  theatre  of  several  victories  obtained  here  by 
David  over  the  Philistines.  Whence  some  will 
have  it  to  be  called  the  valley  of  Rcplia'im,  or 
Giants,  as  being  the  place  where  the  Rephaim,  or 
men  of  gigantic  stature  and  strength  among  the 
Philistines,  were  subdued  by  David,  or  his  wor- 
tliies.  It  might  ])crliaps  take  this  name  from  some 
of  the  Kephaim  living  in  these  parts  in  the  more 
early  times  after  the  flood  ;  this  ()])inion  receiving 
some  countenance  from  the  Kephaim  being  men- 
tioned among  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Amoritcs,  Sec. 
Gen.  XV.  20,  21.  as  I  above  observed  in  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  chap.  viii.  §  52. 

As  for  Baal-perazim,  mentioned  chap.  v.  ver.  20. 
it  is  evident,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
history,  that  it  lay  either  in  this  valley  of  Kephaim, 
or  near  it ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  that  is 
called  mount  Pcrazim,  Isaiah  xxviii.  21. 

David  having  given  the  Philistines  several  de- 
feats, is  said,  chap.  viii.  ver.  1.  to  have  subdued 
them,  and  to  have  taken  Methcg-ammah  out  of 
their  hands.  This  name  Melheg-amniah  is  vari- 
ously understood  by  expositors  ;  some  taking  it  for 
an  appellative,  others  for  a  proper  name.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles 
understood  thereby  Gath  and  her  towns.  For 
whereas  it  is  said,  2  Sam.  viii,  1.  And  after  this  it 
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came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and  CHAP.  II. 

subdued  them  ;  and  David  took  Metheg-ammah  out  of 

the  hand  of  the  Philistines  ;  in  the  other  place,  viz. 
1  Chron.  xviii.  1,  it  is  related  thus  :    No?v  after  this 
it  came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the  Philistines,  and 
subdued  them ;  and  took  Gath  and  her  towns  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 

After  this  we  have  an  account  in  the  remaining       24. 
part  of  the  eighth   chapter,    how  Davitl  extended  Ofthevalley 
f .     ,       .   .         °  r  1        •         T?      1      .  I     ol  Salt, 

his  dominion  as  far  as  to  the  river  Euphrates,  sub- 
duing the  Syrians  of  Zobah    and  Damascus;  and 
how  the  King  of  Hamath  sent  his  son  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  victory  over  the  King  of  Zobah  ; 
and  how  he  dedicated  to  God  the  silver  and  gold 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Syrians,  and  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites,  and  Philistines,  and  Amalek- 
jtes;   and  how  he  subdued  Edom,  making  a  great 
slaughter  of   the  Edomites.      Of  all  these   people 
and   countries  we  have  spoken  already,   and  shall 
speak  again  of  Zobah  ami  Hamath  in  the  ensuing 
paragraphs,  viz.  ^8,  29.     What  is  here  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarked  is  concerning  the  valley  of 
Salt,   mentioned    ver.   13.    of  this  eighth   chapter. 
As  to  its  situation,  it  appears  from  2  Kings  xiv.  7. 
that  it  lay  near  the  land  of  Edom,  and  therefore  in 
all  probability  near  the  Salt  Sea  also,  the  parts  ad- 
jacent to  the  said  sea  abounding  with  salt.     As  to 
the  people  who  are  smitten  or  overcome  in  this  val- 
ley, they  are  said,  2  Sam.  viii.  13.,  to  be  the  Syrians  ; 
but  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12.    they  are  said  to  be  the 
Edomites.     And    it  is   not  to  be  questioned,   but 
this  last  is  the  truest  reading,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  valley  of  Salt  near^  to  the 
Edomites,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Syrians, 
according  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  in  those 
days  ;  but  also,  because  botii  the  Greek,  and  Syriack, 
and  Arabick  interpreters  did  evidently  read  it  Edom, 
not  Aram,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
in  this  place  of  Samuel.     And  the    error    in   the 
present  Hebrew   text  clearly  arose  from  the  simi- 
litude of  the   Hebrew  words  D^^i  and  D"li>^,  two 
of  the  consonants  in  the  Hebrew  words,  which  we 
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PART  III.  render  Edom  and  Aram,  being  exactly  the  same; 

and  the  other,  viz.  the  Hebrew  D  and  R  being  very 

much  alike,  as  1  and  "1 ;  and  so  easily  to  be  mistaken 
the  one  for  the  other. 
to.  David  being  established  in  his  kingdom,  enquires, 

Of  Lodebar.  chap.  ix.  whether  there  was  not  any  left  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  that  he  might  shew  him  kindness  for 
Jonathan's  sake.  And  hearing  of  Mephiboshcth,  a 
son  of  Jonathan's,  he  sends  for  him  from  Lodebar, 
which  was  a  place  situated  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
and  probably  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  that 
side  the  river  Jordan  ;  at  least  it  was  not  far  from 
Mahanaim,  as  may  be  gathered  from  chap.  xvii.  i27. 
where  we  read,  that  Machir  the  son  of  Amm'iel  of 
Lodebar  (and  the  same  with  whom  Mephiboshcth 
lived,  before  that  David  sent  for  him)  brought  beds 
and  other  necessaries  to  David,  when  he  was  come 
to  Mahanaim. 

26.  The  Ammonites  having  basely  abused  the  ser- 
Of  the  king- vants  of  David,  hereupon  ensued  a  war.  In  order 
Joins  ad-  to  which,  the  Ammonites  sent  and  hired  the  Syrians 
ihTnorth  ^^  Hcth-rehob,  and  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  twenty 
and  north-  thousand  footmen ;  and  of  the  king  of  Maacah  a 
east  of  the  thousand  men  ;  and  of  Ish-tob  twelve  thousand  men  : 
land  of  Is-     y|\^\^.\^  were  all  put  to  flight  l)y  the  soldiers  of  David. 

I  have  in  the  former  volume  sjioken  something  of 
Ish-tob,  and  also  of  Hamath,  and  in  this  same  vo- 
lume of  Zobah  ;  but  it  may  not  be  unuseful,  how- 
ever, to  take  notice  here  together  of  the  respective 
situation  of  these  several  kingdoms,  as  also  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Hehob  and  Maacah,  mentioned  in  thi^ 
tenth  cliaptcr,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Geshur,  men- 
tioned in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  second  book 
of  Samuel :  forasmuch  as  all  these  were  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms  bordering  on  the  land  of  Israel,  to  the 
north  and  north-east. 

27.  I  shall  begin  with  the  kingdom  of  Rehob,  or,  as 
Oftheking- it  is  otherwise  called,  Beth-rehob.  For  as  we  are 
ho™°^^  told,  2  Sam.  x.  6.  that  the  children  of  Amnion  sent 
Uetii-rehob. '^"'^  /liretf  the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob ;  so  ver.  8.  of 

the    same    chapter    we  read,    that    the   Syrians   of 
Rehob,   &c.    n'cre   by  themselves   in  the  field.     So 
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that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,   but  that  Rehob  and  CHAP.  If. 

Beth-rehob    were  one    and    the    same   country   or • 

kingdom,  so  named  from  its  principal  city  Rehob. 
For  Josh.  xix.  28.  we  find  a  city  of  this  name  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Asher  ;  and  Judg.  i.  SI.  we 
read,  that  the  said  Rehob  was  one  of  the  cities, 
out  of  which  Asher  did  not  drive  out  his  inhabi- 
tants. Whence,  as  it  may  be  rationally  inferred, 
that  it  was  a  great  and  strong  city  ;  so  it  may  be 
inferred  also,  that  it  lay  in  the  north  part  of  the 
land  of  Israel  ;  forasmuch  as  Asher  was  one  of  the 
northern  tribes  of  Israel.  And  since  it  is  further 
certain  from  the  Scripture,  that,  of  the  two  most 
northern  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  Asher  was 
that  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  since 
we  are  also  informed,  Judg.  xviii.  28.  that  Laish 
was  in  the  valley  hy  Beth-rehob ;  and  this  Laish 
was  certainly  the  same  afterwards  called  Dan  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  Csesarea  Phihppi  in  the 
New  Testament :  from  all  these  circumstances  laid 
together,  we  are  enabled  to  make  more  than  a  con- 
jecture, as  to  the  situation  of  the  city  and  kingdom 
of  Rehob  ;  namely,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  north 
part  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  on  the  west  of  Laish, 
or  the  city  Dan.  And  this  situation  is  still  more 
confirmed  by  what  is  said  of  Rehob,  Nvm.  xiii.  21. 
that  the  spies  went  up  and  searched  the  land  of 
Canaan,  from  the  milderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob ; 
whereby  is  denoted  the  length  of  Canaan,  yro7n  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  southwards,  to  Rehob  north- 
wards. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  kingdoms,  that  which  I        28. 
shall  here  speak  of  next  is  the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  Of  the  king- 
as   probably  adjoining  to  the  kingdom   of  Rehob  <^°'" ''^  "*" 
northwards.     Which  opinion  is,  I  think,  put  out  of 
doubt  by  the   text  last  cited,   which  in  the  whole 
runs  thus  :    So  they  (i.  e.  the   spies)  went  up  and 
searched  the   land,  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto 
Rehob,   as  men  come   to   Hamath.     By   which    last 
clause  it  seems  plainly  denoted,    that   Rehob   was 
that   part  of  Canaan   that  joined  on  next   to    the 
country  or  kingdom  of  Hamath.     And  this  expres- 
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PART  III,  sion  in  the  said  clause,  as  men  come  to  Hamalh,  is 
of  the  same  importance  with  tliat  other  expression 
so  frequently  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  unto  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,  or  unto  the  entering  into 
Haniathy  or  entering  in  of  Hamath.  The  plain 
meaning  of  which  seems  to  be  no  other,  than  unto 
the  border  of  Hamath,  or  where  one  began  to  enter 
into  tlv2  kingdom  of  Hamath,  as  one  travelled  out 
of  Canaan.  I  have  formerly  observed  *,  that  it  is 
most  probably  thought,  that  the  city  Hamath  was 
the  same  called  by  the  Greeks,  Epiphania  ;  the  si- 
tuation of  which  agrees  very  well  to  what  we  have 
here  said.  So  that  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  pro- 
bably extended  itself  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  or 
more  particularly  from  the  kingdom  of  Rchob 
southwards,  to  the  city  Epiphania  northwards,  but 
how  much  higher  is  uncertain  ;  and  from  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  westward,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus  (or  Syria,  more  properly  so 
calK'd)  eastward  ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  Ezek. 
xlvii.  1  7 — ~0.  This  kingdom  is  frequently  denoted 
in  Scripture  by  the  land  of  Hamath,  and  herein 
lay  Riblah,  2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  And  as  the  extent 
of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently  denoted  by  this 
expression,  from  Dan  unto  lieersheba,  and  Num. 
xiii.  21.  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob ; 
so  1  Kings  viii,  65.  it  is  denoted  by  this  expression, 
from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  unto  the  river  of 
Egypt;  and  in  like  manner,  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  by 
i\ns,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath,  unto  the  sea  of 
the  plain. 
29.  'J 'o  the  east  or  south-east  of  Hamath  did  adjoin 

Of  the  king-  the  kingdom  of  Zobah.  For  it  is  plain  from  Scrip- 
dom  oiZo-  fu^p^  ^]y^^  if  j^y  between  the  land  of  Israel  and  tlse 
river  Euphrates,  as  has  been  before  observed  in 
this  chapter.  What  more  is  to  be  added  here  is 
this,  that  though  we  have  very  early  mention  made 
of  Damascus  in  the  Scripture  history,  even  in  the 
history  of  Abraham  ;  yet  we  do  not  read  of  a  king 
of  Damascus,  till  the  days  of  Solomon.     In  2  Sam. 

*  VoL  I.  Part  I.  chap.  vii.  sect.  18. 
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viii.  5,  6.  we  read,  that  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  CHAP.  U. 

came  to  succour  Hadadezer   King  of  Zohah,  and 

that  David  put   garrisons  in   Syria  of  Damascus. 
And  1  Kings  xi.  23,  24.  we  read,  that  God  stirred 
him  (i.  e.  Solomon)  up  an  adversary,  Rezon  the  son 
of   Eliadah,    who  fed  from   his    lord    Hadadezer 
King  of  Zohah.     And  he  gathered  men   unto  him, 
and  became  captain  over  a  band,  when  David  slerv 
them  of  Zohah;  and  they  went  to  Damascus,  and 
dwelt   therein,    and  reigned    in    Damascus.     From 
these  circumstances  it  seems    probable,    that   Da* 
mascus  then  had  no  king  of  its  own,  and  was  not 
only  tributary  to  Hadadezer,   or  Hadarezer,  King 
of  Zobah,   but  was  more    immediately    under  his 
government.     However  this  was,  certain  it  is  from 
2  Sam.  X.  19.  that  Hadarezer  was  at  that  time  the 
most   powerful   prince   of   those   parts,    as    having 
several  neighbouring  kings  servants  or  tributaries 
to  him ;  and  that  (as  it   seems  probable  from  ver. 
IG.)    even    on    the   east   side    of    the     Euphrates. 
Whence  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  were  also  his  tributaries,  if  not 
his  more  immediate  subjects.     It  is    also  evident 
from  2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10.   that  this  King  of  Zobah 
would  have  subjected  to   him  the  King  of  Hamath 
also.     For  the  text  expressly  saith,  that  Hadadezer 
had  wars    with    Toi,  who  was  King  of  Hamath  ; 
and  that  Toi  sent  Jorani  his  son  unto  King  David, 
to  salute  (or    congratulate)   him,    because    he   had 
fought  against  Hadadezer,  and  smitten  him.     Nay, 
that  Hadadezer  did  get  away  from  Toi  some  part 
of  his  country,  seems  probable  from  2  Chron.  viii. 
3,  4.  where  we  read,  that  Solomon  went  to  Hamath' 
Zobah,  and  prevailed  against  it,  and  built  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the  store  cities  which  he 
built  in  Hamath.     Where  Hamath-Zobah  was  pro- 
bably so  called,  as  being  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hamath,  seized  on  by  the  King  of  Zobah  ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  what  follows  concerning  Solomon's 
building  store  cities  in  Hamath  ;  namely,  that  part 
of  it  before  mentioned,  which  the  King  of  Zobah 
had  formerly  got  by  conquest,  and  which  likewise 
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PART  III.  now  appertained  to  the  kings  of  Israel  by  con- 
quest.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  the  King  of  Zobah  was  the  most  potent 
prince  of  those  parts  in  those  days,  and  that  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  were  either  his  subjects  or 
tributaries.  Upon  Hadarezer's  last  defeat,  re- 
corded 2  Sam.  X.  19.  we  read,  that  when  all  the 
kings  that  served  Hadarezer  saw  they  were  smitten 
before  Israel,  they  made  peace  with  Israel,  and 
served  them  ;  and  we  read  before,  chap.  viii.  ver.  6. 
that  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus. 
When  therefore  we  read  1  Kings  xi.  23.  that  Rczon, 
nho  fled  from  Hadadczcr  King  of  Zobah;  gathered 
men  vnto  him,  and  became  captain  over  a  hand, 
when  David  slciv  them  of  Zobah  ;  and  they  went  to 
Damascus,  and  dwelt  therein,  and  reigned  in  Da- 
mascus ;  the  beginning  of  this  new  kingdom  must 
be  referred  to  the  latter  end  of  Solomon's  reign. 
And  hence  the  kingdom  of  Damascus  may  be 
looked  upon  to  have  arose  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Zobah,  or  to  be  no  other  than  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  which  fonnerly  had  Zobah,  and  after- 
wards Damascus,  for  its  capital  city,  or  the  seat  of 
its  Kins. 


■»■ 
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30.  To  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Zobah  seems 
Of  the  land  to  have  been  situated  the  land  of  Ish-tob,  adjoin, 
of  Ish-tob.    ing  to  mount  Gilead  on  the  east,  and  so  bordering 

on  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  to  the  north.  Tliis 
is  probably  the  same  country  that  is  called  barely 
Tob  in  the  history  of  Jephthah  ;  it  being  very  usual 
for  the  Hebrews  to  denote  the  same  place,  some- 
times by  a  simple  name,  sometimes  by  a  com- 
pound ;  as  Rehob  and  Beth-rehob  have  been  plainly 
shewn  above  to  denote  one  and  the  same  country  or 
kingdom.  Whether  there  was  any  city  of  the  name 
Tob  or  Ish-tob,  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred 
History. 

31,  As  it  is  but  highly  probable,  that  Tob  lay  with- 
Of  the  king-  out  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Israel,  inasmuch  as 
doms  of  it  is  no  where  said  in  Scripture  to  be  given  to  the 
Geshur  and  Israelites  ;  so  forasmuch  as  we  read  Josh.  xiii.  11  — 

13.  that  the  borders  of  the  Geshurites  and  Maacha- 


Maachah. 
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thites  were  given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  that  CIIAP.  II. 

seated  themselves  on  the  east  of  Jordan  ;  and  that, 

nevertheless,  the  children  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  ■ 
Geshurites,  nor  the  Maachathites :  hut  the  Geshu- 
rites  and  Maachathites  dwell  among  the  Israelites 
unto  this  day:  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  cities 
Geshur  and  IVIaachah,  the  two  capitals  of  two 
small  kingdoms,  lay  within  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  and  consequently  on  the  south  side  of 
mount  Libanus  ;  and  so  on  the  south  of  the  king- 
dom of  Zobah,  and  on  the  west  or  north-west  of 
the  land  of  Tob.  That  Geshur  and  Maachah  were 
the  capitals  of  two  kingdoms,  is  evident  from  our 
having  express  mention  made  of  the  King  of  Ge- 
shur, 2  Sam.  iii.  3.  and  of  the  King  of  Maachah, 
2  Sam.  X.  6.  How  these  two  cities  or  kingdoms 
lay  in  respect  one  to  another,  is  not  to  be  certainly 
determined  ;  but  it  is  certain,  they  both  lay  in  the 
north  part  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the 
east  of  Jordan. 

It  remains  only  to  observe,  that,  from  what  has        32. 
been   said,  it  appears,  that    Zobah  and  Damascus  The  Sy- 
lay   without   the  borders    of  the  land  of  Canaan,  "^"*  "^ 
and  within  the  borders  of  Aram  or  Syria,  and  there-  1,3^,  Ve- *'' 
fore,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  inhabitants  slmr,  and 
being  called    Syrians   of  Zobah,   and    Syrians    of  ^laadiah, 
Damascus.     But  now  it  seems  certain,  that  Rehob  ^''^^^^o 
or  Beth-rehob  lay  within  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and 
therefore  it   may   be    asked,    why    the    inhabitants 
thereof  were  called  Syrians   (and   not  rather  Ca- 
naanites)  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob.     And  the  most 
probable  reason  seems  to  be,  either   that  the  de- 
scendants  of  Aram  or  Syrians   did  in  process  of 
time  dispossess  the  Canaanites,  who  were  the  ori- 
ginal  possessors  of  this  tract ;    or   else,  that   the 
then  inhabitants,  thougli  they  were  Canaanites,  yet 
were  in  confederacy  with  the  Syrians,  or  tributaries 
to  them,  and  so  esteemed  by  the  Israelites  as  Sy- 
rians.    It    seems  evident  from  Scripture,  that  the 
river  Jordan  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  tract 
lying  on   the    north-east    thereof   was    originallv 
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PART   III.  planted  after  the  flood  by  the  descendants  of  Aram  ; 

and  therefore  the  people  of  Maachah  are  properly 

styled  Syrians  of  Maacliah  ;  and  also  Geshur  may 
properly  enough  be  said  by  Absalom  to  be  in  Syria, 
2  Sam.  XV.  8. 

To  return  now  to  the  series  of  the  sacred  His- 
tory. The  King  of  the  Ammonites  (as  hath  before 
been  said)  having  put  an  affront  of  the  highest  na- 
ture on  the  servants  of  David,  and  a  war  thereupon 
ensuing,  the  Ammonites,  with  the  Syrians  their 
confederates,  were  vanquished  by  the  Israelites. 
Notwithstanding  which,  lladadezer  King  of  Zobah, 
and  chief  of  the  confederates,  was  resolved  to  try 
a  second  battle.  And  tlie  two  armies  met  and  en- 
gaged at  a  place  called  Helam,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, 2  Sam  X.  16,  17.  in  which  engagement  the 
Syrians  received  so  great  an  overthrow,  that  the 
text,  ver.  19.  tells  us,  the  Syrians  feared  to  help 
the  children  of  Amman  any  more.  'I'his  Helam  is 
probably  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Alamatha, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  region  of  Trachonitis. 
After  this,  Rabbah  the  capital  city  of  the  Am- 
monites was  taken  by  David,  in  the  siege  whereof 
Uriah  was  slain.  Which  being  brought  about  by 
the  direction  of  David,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
better  his  wicked  practices  with  Uriah's  wife,  it 
pleased  God  to  afflict  David,  notwithstanding  his 
repentance,  witli  several  and  great  temporal  afflic- 
tions through  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  Hence 
we  read  chap.  xiii.  of  his  son  Amnion  being  killed 
by  another  of  his  sons,  Absalom,  for  forcing  his 
sister  Tamar  ;  and  that  afterwards  Absalom  fled, 
and  went  to  Talmai  the  King  of  Geshur,  his  grand- 
father. For  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  we  are  told,  that  Absa- 
lom was  the  son  of  David  by  Maacah,  the  daughter 
of  Talmai  King  of  Cicshur.  This  kingdom  we  have 
just  now  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  ;  and  of  Rab- 
bah, the  capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  I  have 
largely  spoken,  Vol.  I.  Part.  H.  chap.  iii.  sect.  12. 
35.  After  some  years  Absalom  is  brought  again  into 

OfTekoab.  the   presence   of  his  father    King   David,   by   the 
means  of  Joab  ;  who,   to  compass   this   end,   em- 
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ploys  a  woman  of  Tekoah,  of  note  for  her  wisdom  CHAP.  II. 

or  cunning.     This  Tekoah  is  situated  to  the  south  

of  Bethlehem,  about  nine  miles  distant,  as  Mr. 
Maundrell  tells  us,  who  had  a  sight  of  it  from 
Bethlehem.  It  was  one  of  the  cities,  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  upon  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  It 
gave  name  to  an  adjoining  wilderness,  famous  for 
a  signal  overthrow  there  given  to  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  Edomites,  in  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  2  Chron.  xx.  20.  The  city  itself  is  remark- 
able for  being  the  native  place  of  the  prophet 
Amos,  Am.  i.  1. 

Absalom  had  not  been  long  received  into  favour,  eg. 
but  he  forms  a  great  conspiracy  against  his  father  ;  OfEnrogel. 
insomuch,  that  David  was  forced  to  quit  Jerusalem, 
and  to  withdraw  unto  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  to 
Mahanaim,  probably  a  place  of  great  strength.  In 
the  history  hereof  we  have  mention  made,  chap, 
xvii.  ver.  17.  of  Enrogel,  which  was  a  place  not  far 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  east  or  north-east  side  of 
it,  lying  in  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xv.  7.  and 
xviii.  16. 

The   battle  between    the  armies   of  David    and        ^j. 
Absalom  was  fought  in  the  mood  of  Ephraim,  chap,  of  the 
xviii.  ver.  6.     Which  is  undoubtedly  to  be  under- wood  of 
stood,   not   of  any   wood   lying    in    the    tribe    of%^''^'"'* 
Ephraim,  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  (for  Absalom  as 
well  as  David  were  passed  over  Jordan,  chap.  xvii. 
24.)  but  of  some  wood  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  and  so  named  on  some  other  account,  per- 
haps as  lying  over  against  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

As  for  Rogelim,  the  dwelling-place  of  Barzillai,        58. 
famous  for  his  loyalty  and  aftection  to  David,  it  is  Of  Ro- 
no  where  else  mentioned,  and  therefore  it  is  uncer-  gelim. 
tain,  in  which  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  it 
was  situated.     But    certain   it  is,   that  it  lay  near 
mount    Gilead,  and  so  either  in  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  or  else  in   the    tribe  of  Gad  ;  because 
Barzillai  is  expressly  styled  a  Gileadite,  chap.  xvii. 
ver.  27. 
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I'ART  in.      After  this,  Sheba,  a   man   of  mount  Ephraim, 

made  a  party  against  King  David,  and  betakes  him- 

39-  self  to  Abelbetlimaachah  ;  where  he  is  beheaded 
(if  Abel-  i^y.  j.]^g  inhabitants.  This  city  is  placed  by  Jerom 
^jjjjj,  in  the  way  from  Eleiitheropolis  to  Jerusalem,  and 

so  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  as  this  seems  not 
agreeable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction  ; 
so  it  appears  much  more  probable,  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  land  of  Israel,  in 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  :  for  there  we  find  a  city  of 
this  name  situated,  and  taken  with  several  others, 
first  by  Benhadad  King  of  Syria,  1  Kings  xv.  20. 
and  afterwards  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  2  Kings 
XV.  29. 

40.  In  chnp.  xxi.  ver.  18,  10.  we  read  of  two  battles 
Of  Gob.        between  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  at  Gob.     Now 

this  place  being  nowhere  else  mentioned,  no  cer- 
tainty can  be  had  as  to  its  situation,  but  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  parallel  place,  1  Chron.  xx, 
4.  where  these  battles  are  said  to  be  fo\>ght  at  Ge- 
aer,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Vol.  I.  Part 
IP.  chap,  iv,  sect.  20.  So  that  either  Gob  and 
Gezer  were  the  same  place,  or  else  (which  seems 
more  likely)  were  neighbouring  places,  and  so  the 
battles  fought  between  them,  or  near  them,  might 
be  indifferently  termed,  battles  at  Gob  or  Gezer  ; 
as  now-a-davs  the  same  famous  late  fight  in  Ger- 
many is  promiscuously  styled,  BUnheim  Jight,  ol 
Hoch  s  ted  jig  h  I . 

41.  The  second  book  of  Samuel  concludes  with  an 
Joabsentto  account  of  David's  giving  command  to  Joab  and 
number  ilie  others,  to  take   the  number  of  the  Israelites.     In 

»iacics.  order  whereto,  the  officers  employed  therein  passed 
over  Jordan,  and  pitched  in  Aroer,  on  tltc  right  side 
of  the  citij,  that  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river  of  Gad, 
and  towards  Jazer.  Then  they  came  to  Gikad,  and 
to  the  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi ;  and  they  came  to  Dan- 
jaan,  and  about  to  Zidon,  and  to  the  strong  hold  of 
Tyre,  and  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites,  and  the  Ca- 
naanites;  and  they  went  out  to  the  south  of  Judah, 
even  to  Becrsheha,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  5  — 7. 
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The  city  of  Aroer,  we  learn  *  from  several  texts,  CHAP.  II. 
was  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  river  Arnon ;  and        — 
Josh.    xiii.   25.    it   is    said    to    be    before   Rahhah,  q. ^^\. 
(whereby  is   meant  either  Rabbah  the  chief  city  of  ^^^^  ^■^^  ^^^ 
the  Ammonites,  or,  as  some  think,   Ar  the  chiei  in  the  midst 
city   of  the  Moabites,)  and   it  appertained  to  xhQ  of  the  river, 
tribe    of  Gad,    Num.  xxxii.    34.     In    conjunction 
with  this  city  Aroer,  there  is  several  times  mention 
made  of  a  city,  which  is,  Deut.  ii.  36.  said  to  be 
the  city  that  is  in  the  river ;   and  Josh.  xiii.  9.  IG. 
the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river.     Now  com- 
mentators are  very  much  divided   as   to  the   im- 
port of  those  expressions ;  but  I  shall  take  notice 
of  no  other  difference  in  their  opinions,  than  that 
some  think,  the  city  said  to  be  in  the  river,  was  a 
distinct  city  from  Aroer  ;   some  think,  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same,  which  consisted  of  two    parts, 
one  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  and  the 
other  lying  in  the  river,  or    in   the  midst   of  the 
river ;  that  is,  on  a  spot  of  ground  surrounded  by 
the  river,  or  on  a  little  island  made  by  the  Arnon. 
And  this  last  opinion  seems  to  be  countenanced, 
not  only  from  this  city  in  the  river  being  thus  men- 
tioned with  Aroer,  but  also  from  the  very  name  of 
Aroer.     For  the  Hebrew  word  "IJ^'iy  Aroer,  seems 
to  be  compounded  of  the  word  "T*^  Ir  (which  de- 
notes a  city)  doubled ;  and  so  to  import  that  Aroer 
was  a  double  city,   or  as   it  were  two   cities  joined 
together.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  I  know  of  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  which  does  discountenance  this  opi- 
nion, though  it  is  discountenanced  in  our  transla- 
tion.    What  is  said  of  it  in  the  place  of  the  book 
of  Samuel  we  are  speaking   of,   seems   rather,   I 
think,  to  favour  it.     For  when  we  here  read,  that 
they  liitched  in  Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  city 
that  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river  of  Gad,  the  last 
clause    seems    to    be    added  only  exegetically,   or 
XBore   fully  to  explain  on  which   side   or   part  of 
Aroer  they  pitched  ;  and  so  to  import  thus  much, 

•  Deut  ii.  36.  iii.  12.  and  iv.  48.  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  and  xiii.  9. 
16.  and  2  Kings  x.  33, 
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PART  III,  that  they  pitched  in  Aroer,  namely,  on  the  right  side 
o/'tliat  part  of  the  city,  that  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
river  of  Gad. 

43.  Whence  by  the  way  it  appears,  that  the  river  of 
Of  the  river  Gad  here  mentioned  was  probably  no  other  than 
of  Gad.        the  river  Arnon  ;  so  called,  as  rising  in  the  eastern 

borders  of  Gad,  and  running  along  the  same  for  a 
considerable  way,  till  it  came  to  the  south  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben. 

44,  From  Aroer,  the  officers,  that  were  sent  to  take 
Of  Jazer,  the  number  of  the  Israelites,  went  to  Jazer  ;  for  so 
and  the  sea   the  words  in  the  Hebrew  text  import,  rather  than 

^^^*^'  tojvards  Jazer.  This  was  a  considerable  city  lying 
also  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  probably  towards,  if 
not  on  the  east  border  of  it.  Josh.  xiii.  25.  It  lay 
north  of  Aroer,  and  so  in  the  way  from  the  south 
part  of  Pera^a,  (or  the  country  beyond  Jordan,)  to 
the  north  part  thereof;  which  was  the  way  that  the 
officers  took  their  route.  Eusebius  and  Jerom  tell 
us,  it  lay  ten  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  filleen 
miles  from  Ilcshbon,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large 
river,  which  running  from  it  fell  into  the  river  Jor- 
dan. And  since  we  have  mention  made  of  the  sea 
of  Jazer,  Jer.  xlviii.  32.  hence  it  is  very  probably 
conjectured,  that  Jazer  was  situated  near  a  lake, 
lying  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  hills  on  the 
east  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  lake  was  denoted 
by  the  name  of  the  sea  of  Jazer  (as  the  lake  of  Gen- 
ncsarcth  was  otherwise  called  the  sea  of  Galilee;) 
and  that  the  river  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerom 
issued  out  of  this  lake,  and  ran  into  the  river 
Jordan. 
45.  From  Jazer  the  officers  continued  their  course 

Of  the  land  still  northwards  to  Gilcad,  (which  was  the  north- 
Ldsh'"""  east  part  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  has  been  before 
observed,)  and  so  to  the  land  of  I'ahtim-hodshi. 
Which  words  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  do  import  (as 
is  observed  in  the  margin  of  our  Bible)  the  nether- 
lands  newly  inhabited ;  and  therefore  by  this  name 
may  probably  be  denoted  the  low  country,  lying 
about  the  lake  Semechonites,  which  lake  lay  north 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  between   it  and  the 
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head  of  Jordan,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  marshy  CHAP.  II. 

ground   about  it.     Now   this   marshy  tract   might 

probably  be  improved  by  draining,  and  so  rendered 
more  fit  for  receiving  both  men  and  cattle,  and 
therefore  might  be  of  late  years  better  inhabited,  and 
so  come  to  have  the  name  of  Tahtim-hodshi  given 
to  it. 

What  is   said  in   the  foregoing   paragraph  con-       46. 
cerning  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi,  9^  ^^"- 
seems  to  me  to  receive  some  countenance  from  the'^^^"' 
mention  of  Dan-jaan  next  to  it,  in  the  course  of 
the  officers'  journey.     For  this  is  agreed  upon  by 
commentators,  to  be  no  other  than  that  which  is 
most  frequently  denoted  by  the  simple  name  of  Dan, 
lying  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan,  and  thought  to  be 
I  here   called  Dan-jaan,  from  its  neighbourhood  to 
!  the  woods  of  Libanus. 

From  Dan-jaan  the  officers  came  to  Zidon,  and       47. 
so  to  Tyre,  and  thence  continuing  southwards  to  The  course 
I  Beersheba,  frequently  mentioned  as  the  most  south-  of  tl'e  jour- 
;  ern  extremity  of  the  land  of  Is<rael,  as  Dan  is  for  i,f/tiie  ofil- 
1  the  most  northern.     So  that  from  hence  we  plainly  cers  sent  to 
1  learn  the  course  that  the  officers  took.     They  set  number  tUe 
out  from  Jerusalem,  first  to  the  south  parts  of  the  P*^"P'^'- 
country  beyond  Jordan  ;  thence  they  proceeded  to 
i  Gilead,  on  the  north-east  parts  of  the  said  country ; 
:  then  they  went  all  along  the  north  parts  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  from  Gilead,  by  Dan,  and  so  to  Zidon, 
the  north-west  city  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  then 
i  turning  southwards  they  came  to  Beersheba,  and 
i  thence  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  end  of  nine  months  and 
twenty  days.     And  the  number  of  the  people  given 
j  up  to  the  king  was  eight  hundred  thousand  men  that 
drew  the  sword  in  Israel,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
men  of  Judah. 

God  being  offended  at  David's   numbering  the       48. 
people,  sent  a  pestilence  7ipon  Israel,  of  which  there  Of  tlie 
'  died  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  seventy  thousand  men.  t|"'^shing- 
But   David,  by  the  advice  of  the   prophet   Gad,  ^i-aunali. 
went  up  and  reared  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  in  the 
threshing-floor    of  Araunah    the    Jebusite,    (where 
the  destroying  angel  stayed  his  hand,)  and  offered 
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PART  HI.  burnt-ofFerings  and  peace-offerings  :  and  the  Lord 
was  intreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 
Now  this  threshhig-Jloor  of  Araunah  is  agreed  by  tl>e 
learned  to  be  upon  mount  Moriah,  whereon  Abra- 
ham was  ordered  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  whereon 
Solomon  afterwards  built  the  Temple.  And  here 
concludes  the  second  book  of  Samuel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  such  Places  as  are  mentioned  in  the  first  Booh  of 
Kings,  and  not  spoken  of  before. 


1. 

Solomon 
anointed 
King  at 
Gihon. 


Of  Ana- 
thoth. 


► 


3. 

Of  Tiphsah, 
and  the  ex- 
tent of  Solo- 
mon's do- 
minion. 


The  first  hook  of  Kings  begins  with  giving  us  an 
account  of  David's  being  now  grown  old  ;  and  how 
thereupon  his  then  eldest  son  Adonijah  set  himself 
up  for  king,  making  a  great  entertainment  for  his 
party  near  Enrogel.  News  whereof  being  brought 
to  David,  he  ordered  his  son  Solomon  to  be  anointed 
king  at  Gihon  ;  of  which  place  we  have  before 
spoken,  in  our  description  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
chap.  ii.  §  20.  as  of  Enrogel,  ibid.  §  3(j. 

Some  time  after  David's  death,  Solomon  orders 
Abiathar  the  priest,  who  had  sided  with  Adonijah, 
to  retire  from  Jerusalem  to  Anathoth  his  own  city, 
being  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  that 
were  given  to  the  sons  of  Aaron ;  and,  as  Eusebius 
and  Jerom  tells  us,  no  more  than  three  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  and  that  to  the  north,  as  Jerom 
further  informs  us  in  lus  comments  on  Jer.  i.  For 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  this  same  city,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  chap.  i.  ver.  1. 

Solomon  going  to  Gibeon  to  sacrifice,  and  there 
preferring  n'isdom,  before  other  things,  God  gave 
him  not  only  wisdom,  but  also  riches  and  honour, 
so  that  there  was  not  any  among  the  kings  like 
unto  him  all  his  days,  chap.  iii.  1 — 13.     Accord- 
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ingly  we  are  informed  chap.  iv.  ver.  21.  that  Solo~  CHAP.  III. 

mon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms,  from  the  river  (Eu-  "         

phrates)  wito  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto 
the  border  of  Egypt ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  ver.  24. 
He  had  dominion  over  all  on  this  side  the  river, 
(i.  e.  on  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates) /rom  Tiph' 
sah,  even  to  Azzah.  Where,  as  by  Azzah  is  denoted 
Gaza,  a  city  lying  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  and*  elsewhere  spoken  of;  so  Tiph- 
sah  is  very  probably  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Thapsacus,  a  considerable  city  lying  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  frequently  mentioned  by  Heathen 
writers.  There  is  mention  made,  2  Kings  xv.  16. 
of  a  Tiphsah,  that  Menahem,  then  King  of  Israel, 
smote :  but  this  must  be  different  from  the  Tiphsah 
before  mentioned,  and  must,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  story,  lie  not  far  from  Tirzah, 
and  so  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  the 
land  of  Israel. 

In  the  following  chapters  (from  the  fifth  to  the         4. 
eighth  inclusively)  we  have  an  account  of  the  build-  Of  Solo- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple,  of  which  I  have  spoken  mo^'s 
largely  in  my  Geography  of  the  New  Testament,    ^^^  ^" 
Part  I.  chap.  iii.  §  7.     It  wilJ  not,  I  suppose,  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  reader,  to  have  here  represented 
to  him  two  draughts  relating  to  Solomon's  Temple, 
taken  from  Villalpandus. 

The  first  draught.  No.  1.  represents  the  ichnO' 
graphy  or  ground-plot  of  the  whole  Temple,  both 
courts  and  buildings. 

The  second  draught.  No.  2.  represents  the  ichno- 
graphy  or  ground-plot  of  the  Temple,  or  house  of 
the  Lord  more  properly  so  called :  which  consisted 
of  these  two  principal  parts,  the  sanctuary  or  holy, 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  or  most  holy. 

From  these  draughts  compared  together  may  be 
framed  a  somewhat  just  idea  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  as  to  the  nobleness  and  magnificence  of 
its  structure.  And  that  it  was  a  most  noble  and 
magnificent  structure,  and  every  way  most  agree- 

*>  Geography  of  the  New  Testament,  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  §  6. 
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PART  III.  able  to  the  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  can 

in  no  wise  be  rationally  doubted,  or  indeed  without 

great  impiety,  since  we  learn  from  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
that  the  Temple  was  built  by  Solomon  according 
to  the  pattern  which  God  himself  had  been  pleased 
to  give  to  David  for  that  purpose.  Then  David 
gave  to  Solomon  his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch,  and 
of  the  houses  thereof  and  of  the  treasuries  thereof, 
and  of  the  upper  chambers  thereof  and  of  the  inner 
parlours  thereof  and  of  the  jAace  of  the  mercy-seat ; 
and  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  spirit,  of 
the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the 
chambers  round  about,  &c. — yill  this,  said  David,  the 
Lord  made  nic  understand  in  writing  by  his  hand  upon 
me,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pattern,  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
11—19. 

And  as  God  was  pleased  thus  to  impart  to 
David  a  pattern  whereby  the  Temple  was  at  first 
to  be  built ;  so  the  measures  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  Temple,  set  down  in  the  prophecy  of  Eze- 
kiel,  chap.  xl.  &c.  are  supposed  by  Villalpandus 
to  have  been  exactly  agreeable  to  the  pattern  first 
given. 

Now  the  measures  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
Temple  are  expressed  in  the  fore-cited  chapters  of 
Ezekiel,  by  cubits  and  reeds :  which  by  Villalpan- 
dus are  supposed  to  have  such  a  proportion  one  to 
the  other,  as  that  sixteen  of  the  said  measuring 
reeds  were  equal  to  an  hundred  cubits,  and  conse- 
quently one  measuring  reed  was  equal  to  six  cubits 
and  a  quarter  of  a  cubit.  Wherefore,  supposing 
these  cubits  to  have  been  the  same  with  those 
whereby  the  measures  of  the  Ark  of  Noah  are  de- 
scribed by  Moses  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (and  this 
is  most  probable,  forasmuch  as  the  Divine  Wisdom 
was  the  designer  of  the  Ark  as  well  as  of  this  Tem- 
ple,) and  consequently  supposing  (with  Bishop  Wil- 
kins,  and  other  learned  persons  that  have  written 
of  the  Ark)  the  said  cubit  to  answer  to  our  foot 
and  an  half;  it  will  hence  follow,  that  one  such 
measuring  reed  was  equal  to  nine  feet  four  inches 
and  an  haJf  of  ours.    According  to  which,  suppos- 
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ing  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  outermost  wall  of  CHAP.  III. 

all  that  belonged  to  the  Temple,  to  have  been  one 

hundred  twenty  and  five  reeds,  (which  is  the  length 
assigned  to  it  by  Villalpandus,)  it  will  follow,  that 
the  same  length  measured  by  our  feet  would  contain 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet  ten 
inches  and  an  half.  And  forasmuch  as  the  four 
sides  of  the  said  outermost  wall  were  each  of  them 
of  the  same  length  ;  hence  the  whole  area  or  plot  of 
ground  inclosed  by  the  said  outermost  wall  was  a 
square,  containing  about  one  million,  three  hundred 
seventy-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  square ;  that  is,  about  one  and  thirty  acres  and 
an  half. 

In  like  manner,  supposing  with  Villalpandus, 
that  the  second  wall,  which  inclosed  that  which  was 
esteemed  the  outermost  court  of  the  Temple,  (for 
the  ground  inclosed  by  the  first  or  outermost  wall, 
spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  was  not 
esteemed  one  of  the  courts,)  and  which  by  Villal- 
pandus is  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ;  suppos- 
ing, I  say,  the  wall  of  this  outermost  court  to 
have  been  one  hundred  and  ten  reeds  long  on  each 
of  .its  four  sides,  it  will  follow,  according  to  the 
aforementioned  proportion,  that  each  side  was  a 
little  above  one  thousand  and  thirty-one  of  our  feet 
in  length. 

Lastly,  supposing  with  Villalpandus  the  length  of 
each  side  of  that  wall  which  encompassed  that  which 
was  called  the  outer  court,  or  the  court  of  Israel, 
(because  none  but  Israelites,  or  such  as  observed 
the  whole  Mosaick  Law,  could  enter  into  it,)  to  have 
been  each  side  of  it  eighty  reeds  long,  it  follows, 
that  each  side  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  our 
feet  in  length. 

As  for  the  measures  of  the  upright  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  they  may  be  found  by  the  scale  inserted 
in  the  ichnographical  draught  of  the  Temple,  as  to 
reeds  or  cubits,  and  so  (by  what  has  been  here  said) 
as  to  our  feet.  As  for  the  several  parts  of  the 
Temple,  they  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  draughts  of  the  Temple,  by  the  help  either  of 
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PART  III.  the  numerical  references,  viz.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  or  else  of 

the  alphabetical  references,   viz.    a,  b,  c.     I  shall 

therefore  say  nothing  more  here,  but  refer  the  reader 
to  the  several  draughts  of  the  Temple  adjoining  to 
these  pages,  for  his  further  information. 

5.  In  chap.  ix.  ver.  10 — 13.  we  read,  that  when  Solo' 
Of  the  land  mon  had  built  the  two  houses,  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
of  Cabul.      Qjjj^  l}^g  Jy^ing'g  house,   that  then  King  Solomon  gave 

Hiram  the  King  of  Tyre  (who  Iiad  furnished  Solo- 
mon with  cedar-trees,  and  with  fr-trees,  and  with 
gold  according  to  all  his  desire)  twenty  cities  in  the 
laiid  of  Galilee.  Which  not  pleasing  Hiram,  when 
he  came  to  see  them,  he  called  them  the  land  of 
Cabul;  the  word  Cabul  denoting  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  displeasure,  or  dirty.  As  to  the  situation  of 
these  cities,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  such  as  lay  near  to  Tyre,  whereof  Hiram 
was  king. 

6.  In  ver.  \5 — 18.  of  the  same  9th  chapter,  among 
Of  Tadmor.  other  cities  and  places  said  to  be  built  by  Solomon, 

we  have  mention  made  of  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  is  the  only  one  that  hath  not  been  be- 
fore spoken  of,  and  therefore  is  here  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  this  shall  be  done  by  giving  the  reader 
an  abstract  of  what  is  said  concerning  this  place  in 
our  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  1095,  and  from  Dr. 
Hallifax's  Letter  to  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  October, 
1695. 

The  city  of  Tadmor,  whose  remains  in  ruins  do 
with  so  nmch  evidence  demonstrate  the  once  happy 
condition  thereof,  seems  very  well  to  be  proved  to 
be  the  same  city  which  Solomon,  the  great  King  of 
Israel,  is  said  to  have  founded  under  that  name  in 
the  desert.  Josephus  (Jewish  Antiq.  book  viii.) 
tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  called  it  in  his  timeTliada- 
mora  ;  but  tho  Greeks,  Palmyra.  Hence  the  writer 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  thinks  the  name 
Palmyra  to  be  Greek,  and  to  have  no  relation  to 
the  Latin  word  Pahna  (signifying  a  palm-tree,  which 
are  said  to  have  abounded  in  these  parts,  and  are 
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therefore  thought  by  others  to  have  given  name  to  CHAP.  III. 

this  city,  the  Hebrew  word  Thamar  having  a  great 

affinity  to  the  Hebrew  name  Tadmor,  and  signifying 
also  a  pahn-tree).  However,  the  forementioned 
writer  thinks  the  name  Palmyra  to  be  rather  of  a 
Greek  extraction,  namely,  from  Palmyos  or  Palmys, 
which  Hesychius  interprets  Ki7ig  Father  ;  or  perhaps 
from  Palmytes,  which,  according  to  the  same  Hesy- 
chius, was  an  Egyptian  god. 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  and  circumstances 
of  this  city,  during  the  great  revolutions  in  the  East. 
But  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  so  advanced  a 
garrison  as  this  was  (i.  e.  being  at  so  considerable  a 
distance  from  the  Holy  Land)  continued  not  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Israelites  ;  especially  since 
immediately  after  Solomon  they  fell  into  civil  dis- 
sension, and  were  divided  into  two  distinct  king- 
doms. So  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  this 
city  submitted  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  mo- 
narchies, and  afterwards  to  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander,  and  the  Seleucidoe.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans got  footing  in  these  parts,  and  the  Parthians 
seemed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  farther  conquests  in 
the  East,  then  was  this  city  of  Palmyra  (by  reason 
of  its  situation,  being  a  frontier,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  sandy  desert,  where  armies  could  not  well 
subsist  to  reduce  it  by  force)  courted  and  caressed 
by  the  contending  parties,  and  permitted  to  continue 
a  free  state,  a  mart  or  staple  for  trade,  for  the  con- 
venience of  both  empires. 

With  these  advantages  of  freedom,  neutrality, 
and  trade,  for  near  two  centuries,  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  acquired  the  state  and  wealth  answerable  to 
the  magnificence  of  its  noble  structures.  But  when 
the  Romans  under  Trajan  had  made  it  appear,  that 
there  was  no  comparison  between  the  puissance  of 
the  Parthians  and  them,  (Trajan  having  taken  Ba- 
bylon, and  Ctesiphon,  the  then  seat  of  the  Parthian 
empire,)  the  Palmy  reus  were  at  length  determined 
to  declare  for  the  Romans  ;  which  they  did,  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  130,  when  Adrian  made  his  pro- 
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rART  III.  gress  through  Syria  into  Egypt.     And  that  magni- 

ficent  emperor,    being    highly  dehghted    with    the 

native  strength  and  situation  of  the  place,  was  pleased 
to  adorn  it.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  many  of  the 
marble  pillars  were  the  gift  of  that  emperor,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  long  Porl'tcus ;  for  that  none 
of  the  inscriptions  are  before  that  date.  And  it  was 
usual  for  the  Caesars  to  present  cities,  that  had  obliged 
tliem,  with  marble  pillars  to  adorn  their  public 
buildings.  These  here  were  not  far  to  fetch,  the 
neighbouring  mountains  affording  marble  quarries. 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  porjihi/ry  columns  is  in- 
deed very  remarkable,  considering  how  far  those  vast 
stones  must  have  been  brought  by  land-carriage  to 
this  place  ;  it  being  not  known  that  any  other  quar- 
ries yield  it,  except  those  of  Egypt,  which  lie  about 
midway  between  Cairo  and  Siena,  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea.  The  stone  is  very  valuable  for 
its  colour  and  hardness,  and  for  that  it  rises  in  blocks 
of  any  magnitude  required. 

From  the  time  of  Adrian  to  that  of  Aurelian,  for 
about  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  this  city  conti- 
nued to  flourish  and  increase  in  wealth  and  power 
to  that  degree,  that  when  the  Emperor  Valerian 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapores  King  of  Persia, 
Odenathus,  one  of  the  lords  of  tliis  town,  was  able 
to  bring  a  powerful  army  into  the  field,  and  to  re- 
cover Mesopotamia  from  the  Persians,  and  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  their  capital  city  Ctesiphon.  Where- 
by he  rendered  so  considerable  a  service  to  the  Ro- 
man state,  that  Gallienus,  son  to  Valerian,  thought 
himself  obliged  to  give  him  a  share  in  the  empire. 
But,  by  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune,  this  honour 
and  respect  to  Odenathus  occasioned  the  sudden 
ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  city.  For  he  and  his 
elder  son  being  murdered  by  a  kinsman,  and  dying 
with  the  title  of  Augustus,  his  wife  Zenobia,  in 
right  of  her  son  Waballathus,  then  a  minor,  pre- 
tended to  take  upon  her  the  government  of  the 
East,  and  did  administer  it  to  admiration.  And 
when  soon  after  Gallienus  was  murdered  by  his  sol- 
diers, she  grasped  the  government  of  Egypt,  aod 
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held  it  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau-  CHAP.  ill. 
dius  Gothicus.     But  Aurelian  coming  to  the  impe- 
rial  dignity,  would  not  suffer  the  title  of  Augustus 
in  this  family,  though  he  was  contented  that  they 
should  hold  under  him  as  Vice-Caesaris. 

But  nothing  less  than  a  share  of  the  empire  con- 
tenting Zenobia,  and  Aurelian  persisting  not  to  have 
it  dismembered,  he  marched  against  her,  and  hav- 
ing in  two  battles  routed   her  forces,  he  shut  her 
up,  and  besieged  her  in  Palmyra.     And   the    be- 
sieged finding  that  the  great  resistance  they  made 
1.  availed   not   against   that   resolute    Emperor,   they 
at  yielded  the  town ;  and  Zenobia  flying  with  her  son, 
to  was  pursued  and  taken.     With  which  Aurelian  be- 
ing contented,  spared  the  city,  and  leaving  a  small 
It  garrison,  marched  for  Rome  with  his  captive  lady. 
le  But  the  inhabitants  believing  he  would  not  return, 
)f  set  up  again  for  themselves,  and  slew  the  garrison 
le  had  left  in  the  place.     Which  Aurelian  under- 
Standing,  though  by  this  time  he  was  got  into  Eu- 
5f  rope,  with  his  usual  fierceness  speedily  returned  ; 
j.  and  getting  together  a  sufficient  army  by  the  way, 
tf  18  again  took  the  city  without  any  great  opposition, 
and  put  it  to  the  sword,  with  an  uncommon  cruelty, 
(as  he  himself  confesses  in  a  letter  extant  in  Vopis- 
cus,)  and  delivered  them  to  the  pillage  of  his  soldiers. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  none  of  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions are  after  the  date  of  this  calamity,  which 
befel   the  city  in  or  about  A.D.  272,   after  it  had 
been  nine  or  ten  years  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the 
East,  not  without  glory. 

Though  this  city  was  at  that  time  so  treated  by 
Aurelian,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  burn  it, 
or  destroy  the  buildings  thereof.  The  words  used 
by  Zosimus  on  this  occasion  seem  only  to  relate  to 
his  demolishing  the  walls  and  defences  of  the  place. 
And  that  emperor's  own  letter  extant  in  Vopiscus 
does  sufficiently  shew,  that  he  spared  the  city  it- 
self; and  that  he  took  care  to  reinstate  the  beauti- 
ful Temple  of  the  Sun  that  was  there,  which  had 
been  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  However,  the 
damage  then  sustained  was  never  retrieved  by  the 
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PART  III.  inhabitants;   and  I   do  not  find,  says  the  ingenious 

writer,  that  ever  this  city  made  any  figure  in  history 

after  it.  Yet  a  Latin  inscription  found  there  seems 
to  intimate,  as  if  Dioclesian  had  restored  tlicir  walls 
within  thirty  years  after.  About  A.D.  100,  it  was 
die  head-quarters  of  ih&Jirst  legion  of  the  Illi/rians ; 
and  though  Stephanus  gives  it  no  better  title  than; 
tliat  of  a  garrison,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  an 
arclibishop's  see,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Da- 
mascus. 

To  say  in  what  age,  or  from  what  hand,  it  re- 
ceived its  final  overthrow,  which  reduced  it  to  the 
iniserable  condition  it  now  appears  in,  there  is  no 
light  in  any  of  our  historians.  But  it  is  probable, 
it  perished  long  since  in  the  obscure  ages  of  the 
world,  dunng  the  wars  of  the  Saracen  empire.  And 
being  burnt  and  destroyed,  it  was  never  rebuilt ; 
which  occasions  the  ruins  to  lie  so  entire,  in  the 
manner  as  they  were  left,  neither  being  used  to  other 
structures  on  the  place,  nor  worth  carrying  away, 
because  of  the  great  distance  thereof  from  any  other 
city. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  this  city  in  A.D.  1691, 
I  shall  here  give  the  reader  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Ilal- 
Lfax's  Letter  above  mentioned.  We  departed,  says 
that  reverend  person,  from  Aleppo  on  Slichaclmas- 
day,  1G91  ;  and  in  six  easy  days'  travel  over  a  desert 
country,  came  to  Tadmor,  journeying  almost  conti- 
nually to  the  south,  with  very  little  variation  to  the 
eastward. 

As  we  rode  into  the  town,  we  tooTc  notice  of  a 
castle  about  an  hour's  distance  from  it,  and  so  si- 
tuated as  to  command  both  the  pass  into  the  hills 
by  which  we  entered,  and  the  city  too.  But  we 
could  easily  perceive  it  was  no  old  building,  retain- 
ing no  footsteps  of  the  exquisite  workmanship  and 
ingenuity  of  the  ancients.  Upon  enquiry  we  were 
informed,  that  it  was  built  by  Man-Ogle,  a  Prince 
of  the  Druces,  in  the  reign  of  Amurath  the  Third, 
A.D.  1585.  But  I  know  not,  says  the  reverend 
author,  how  to  give  much  credit  to  this  story  ;  be-, 
cause  I  find  not,  that  either  Man-Ogle,  or  any  other 
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Drucian  Prince,  was  ever  powerful  in  these  parts;  cHAP.  lir. 

their  strength  lying  on  mount  Libanus,  and  along 

the  coast  of  Sidon,  Berytus,  &c.  It  is  a  work  of 
more  labour  than  art,  and  the  very  situation  alone  is 
enough  to  render  it  almost  impregnable  ;  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  inclosed  with  a  deep  ditch 
cut  out  of  the  very  rock,  over  which  there  was  only 
one  single  passage  by  a  drawbridge.  This  bridge 
too  is  now  broken  down  ;  so  that  there  is  no  entrance 
remaining,  unless  you  will  be  at  the  pains  to  clam- 
ber up  the  rock,  which  is  in  one  place  feasible,  but 
withal  so  difficult  and  hazardous,  that  a  small  slip 
may  endanger  one's  life.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
within  to  be  seen,  sufficient  to  recompense  the  trouble 
of  getting  up  to  it,  the  building  being  confused,  and 
the  rooms  very  ill  contrived.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
hill,  there  is  a  well  of  a  prodigious  depth,  as  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  a  great  way  to  come  at  water  from 
the  top  of  such  a  rock,  the  ditch  that  surrounds  it 
not  having  the  least  appearance  of  moisture  in  it. 
This  castle  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and 
from  hence  you  have  the  best  prospect  of  the  coun- 
try all  about. 

You  see  Tadmor  imder  you  inclosed,  on  three 
sides,  with  long  ridges  of  mountains,  which  open  to- 
ward the  east  gradually  to  the  distance  of  about  an 
hour's  riding  ;  but  to  the  south  stretches  a  vast  plain 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  of  which  more  by  and 
bye.  The  air  is  good,  but  the  soil  exceeding  bar- 
ren :  nothing  green  to  be  seen  therein,  save  some  few 
palm-trees  in  the  gardens,  and  here  and  there  about 
the  town. 

The  city  itself  appears  to  have  been  of  a  large 
extent,  by  the  space  now  taken  up  by  the  ruins  ; 
bftt  there  are  no  footsteps  of  any  walls  remaining, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  ancient  figure  of 
flie  place.  The  present  inhabitants,  as  they  are 
poor,  miserable,  dirty  people,  so  they  have  shut 
themselves  up,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  families,  in  little  huts  made  of  dirt,  within  the 
walls  of  a  spacious  court,  which  inclosed  a  most 
magnificent  Heathen  temple.     Hereinto  also  we  en- 
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PART  III.  tered  ;  and  to  mention  here  what  the   place  at  first 

view  represents,  certainly  tlie  whole  world  cannot 

afford  the  like  mixture  of  remains  of  the  greatest 
state  and  magnificence,  together  with  the  extremity 
of  filth  and  poverty. 

The  whole  inclosed  space  is  a  square  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  yards,  encompassed  with  an 
high  and  stately  wall,  built  with  large  square  stone, 
and  adorned  with  pilasters  within  and  without,  to 
number  (as  near  as  wo  could  compute,  by  what  is 
standing  of  the  wall,  which  is  much  the  greater 
part)  of  sixty-two  on  a  side.  And  had  not  the 
barbarity  of  the  Turks,  enemies  to  every  thing  that 
is  splendid  and  noble,  out  of  a  vain  superstition, 
purposely  beat  down  those  beautiful  cornishes,- 
both  here,  and  in  other  places,  we  had  seen  the 
most  curious  and  exquisite  carvings  in  stone,  which 
perhaps  the  world  could  ever  boast  of;  as  here 
and  there  a  small  remainder,  which  has  escaped 
their  fury,  does  abundantly  evidence.  The  west 
side,  wherein  is  the  entrance,  is  most  of  it  broken 
down ;  and  near  the  middle  of  the  square,  another 
higher  wall  erected  out  of  the  ruins  ;  which  shews 
to  have  been  a  castle,  strong  but  rude ;  the  old 
stones,  and  many  pillars  broken  or  sawn  asunder, 
being  rolled  into  the  fabric,  and  ill  cemented. 
Within  was  to  be  seen  the  foiuidation  of  another 
wall,  which  probably  might  answt-r  this  front ;  and 
probable  it  is,  that  the  Mamalukes,  whose  work- 
manship it  seems  most  likely  to  have  been,  built 
the  castle  here  for  the  security  of  the  place.  Be- 
fore the  whole  length  of  this  new  front,  except  a 
narrow  passage  which  is  left  for  an  entrance,  is  cut 
a  deep  ditch  ;  the  ascent  whereof  in  the  inner  side 
is  faced  with  stone  to  tlie  very  foot  of  the  wall, 
which  must  have  rendered  it  very  diflficult  to  have 
assaulted  it.  The  passage  too,  and  the  door  itself, 
is  very  narrow,  not  wider  than  to  receive  a  loaded 
camel,  or  that  two  footmen  may  well  walk  a-breast. 
And  as  soon  as  you  are  within  the  first  door,  you 
may  make  a  short  turn  to  the  right,  and  pass  on  to 
another   of  a  like   bigness,  which  leads   into   the 
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court.     But  all  this  is  but  a  new  building  upon  an  CHAP.  in. 

old  ;  and  by  this  outward  wall  is  quite  shrouded 

that  magnificent  entrance,  which  belonged  to  the 
first  fabrick:  of  the  stateliness  whereof  we  were 
enabled  to  judge,  by  the  two  stones  which  sup- 
ported the  sides  of  the  great  gates  ;  each  of  which 
is  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  and  artificially  carved 
with  vines  and  clusters  of  grapes,  exceeding  bold, 
and  to  the  life.  They  are  both  standing,  and  in 
tlieir  places ;  and  the  distance  between  them  gives 
us  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  fifteen  feet.  But  all 
this  is  now  walled  up,  to  the  narrow  door  before 
mentioned.  Over  the  little  door  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Greek,  and  also  another  in  another  lan- 
guage and  character,  which  I  never  saw,  says  the 
reverend  author  of  this  account,  till  in  Tadmor, 
nor  understand  what  to  make  of  it.  From  that  in 
Greek,  we  hoped  for  some  information  ;  but  it  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  that  reads  it,  that  the  stone 
was  brought  from  another  place,  and  casually  put  in 
there. 

As  soon  as  you  are  entered  within  the  court,  you 
see  the  remainders  of  two  rows  of  very  noble  mar- 
ble pillars,  thirty-seven  feet  high,  with  their  capi- 
tals of  most  exquisite  carved  work;  as  also  must 
have  been  the  cornishes  between  them,  before  they 
were  broken  down.  Of  these  pillars  there  are  now 
no  more  than  eight  and  fifty  remaining  entire  :  but 
tliere  must  have  been  a  great  many  more,  for  they 
appear  to  have  gone  quite  round  the  court,  and  to 
have  supported  a  most  spacious  double  piazza  or 
cloister.  Of  this  piazza,  the  walks  on  the  west 
side,  which  is  opposed  to  the  front  of  the  Temple, 
seem  to  have  exceeded  the  other  in  beauty  and 
spaciousness  ;  and  at  each  end  thereof  are  two 
niches  for  statues  at  their  full  length,  with  their 
pedestals,  borders,  supporters,  and  canopies,  carved 
with  the  greatest  art  and  curiosity.  The  space 
within  this  once  beautiful  inclosure,  which  is  now 
filled  with  nothing  but  the  dirty  huts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, I  conceive,  says  my  reverend  author,  to  have 
been  an  open  court,  in  the  midst  whereof  stand* 
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PART  III.  the  Temple,  encompassed  with  another  row  of  pil- 
' '  ~~  lars  of  a  different  order,  and  much  higher  than  the 
former,  heing  above  fifty  feet  high.  Of  these  re- 
main now  but  sixteen  ;  but  there  must  have  been 
about  double  that  number :  wliich,  whether  they 
inclosed  an  inner  court,  or  supported  the  roof  of  a 
cloister,  there  being  nothing  now  of  a  roof  remain- 
ing, is  uncertain  ;  only  one  great  stone  lies  down, 
which  seems  to  have  reached  from  these  pillars  to 
the  walls  of  the  Temple.  The  whole  space  con^- 
tained  within  these  pillars  we  found  to  be  fifty- 
nine  yards  in  length,  and  in  breadth  near  twenty- 
eight. 

In  the  midst  of  this  space  is  the  Temple,  ex- 
tending in  length  more  than  three  and  thirty  yards, 
and  ill  breadth  thirteen  or  fourteen.  It  pointgi 
north  and  south,  having  a  most  magnificent  en- 
trance on  the  west,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  ;  which,  by  the  small  remains  yet  to  be 
seen,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  glorious 
structures  in  the  world.  I  never  saw  vines  and 
clusters  of  grapes  cut  in  stone,  so  bold,  so  lively, 
and  so  natural,  in  any  place  ;  and  we  had  doubtless 
seen  things  abundantly  more  curious,  if  they  had 
not  been  maliciously  broken  to  pieces.  Just  over 
the  door  we  could  make  a  shift  to  discern  part  of 
the  wings  of  a  large  spread-eagle,  extending  the 
whole  wideness  thereof:  the  largeness  of  which 
led  me  at  first  to  imagine,  it  might  have  been  rather 
a  Cherub  overshadowing  the  entrance,  there  being 
nothing  of  the  body  remaining  to  guide  one's  judg- 
ment ;  and  some  little  Angels  or  Cupids  appear 
still  in  the  corners  of  the  same  stone.  But  after- 
wards seeing  other  eagles  upon  stone  that  were 
fallen  down,  I  concluded  this  must  have  been  one 
likewise,  only  of  a  mucli  larger  size.  Of  this  Tem- 
ple there  is  nothing  at  present  but  the  outward 
walls  standing;  in  the  which  it  is  observable,  that 
as  the  windows  were  not  large,  so  they  were  made 
narrower  towards  the  top,  than  they  were  below  ; 
but  all  adorned  with  excellent  carvings.  Within 
the  walls,  the  Turks,  or  more  probably  the  Mama- 
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lukes,   have   built  a   roof,  which  is  supported  by  CHAP.  III. 

small  pillars  and  arches,  but  a  great  deal  lower,  as 

well  as  in  all  [other  respects  disproportionate  and 
inferior  to  what  the  ancient  covering  must  have 
been.  And  they  have  converted  the  place  into  a 
mosque,  having  added  to  the  south  end  thereof  new 
ornaments  after  their  manner,  with  Arabick  in- 
scriptions and  sentences  out  of  the  Alcoran,  written 
in  flourishes  and  wreaths,  not  without  art.  But  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building,  which  is  shut  out  of 
the  mosque,  are  relicks  of  much  greater  artifice  and 
beauty.  Whether  they  were  in  the  nature  of  cano- 
pies over  some  altars  placed  there,  or  to  what  other 
use  they  served,  I  am  not  able,  says  the  reverend 
author,  to  conjecture.  They  are  beautified  with 
the  most  curious  fret-work  and  carvings :  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  a  dome  or  cupola,  above  six  feet 
diameter,  which  we  found  above  to  be  of  one 
.piece  ;  whether  hewn  out  of  a  rock  entire,  or  made 
of  some  artificial  cement  or  composition,  by  time 
hardened  into  a  stony  substance,  seems  doubtful ; 
though  our  learned  author  was  rather  inclined  to 
believe  the  latter.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  most  exquisite 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  on  which,  says  the 
reverend  and  learned  Doctor,  I  could  have  bestowed 
more  time  to  view  it,  than  what  was  allowed  us, 
hastening  to  other  sights. 

Having  taken  this  survey  of  the  Temple,  we  went 
abroad,  where  our  eyes  were  presently  accosted 
with  an  amazing  sight  of  a  multitude  of  marble 
pillars,  standing  scattered  up  and  down,  for  the 
space  of  near  a  mile  of  ground,  this  way  and  that, 
but  so  disposed  as  to  afford  no  solid  foundation  to 
judge,  what  sort  of  structures  they  formerly  framed. 
I  pass  by  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  which,  directing 
our  course  northward,  was  the  first  thing  that  oc- 
■curred  to  our  view,  after  we  came  out  of  the  court 
of  the  Temple  :  which,  though  of  a  more  artificial 
frame  and  composure  than  many  I  have  seen,  yet  is 
not  worthy  to  stop  us  in  the  way  to  things,  both  of 
greater  antiquity,  and  every  way  more  noble  and 
worthy  our  consideration.     Having  therefore  passed 
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PART  III.  t^'is,  you   have   the  prospect  of  such  magnificent 

ruins,  that  if  it  be  lawful  to  frame  a  conjecture  of 

the  original  beauty  of  the  place,  by  what  is  still 
remaining,  I  somewhat  question,  whether  any  city 
in  the  world  could  have  challenged  precedence  of 
this  in  its  glory.  But  it  being  impossible  to  reduce 
these  noble  ruins  to  any  reguhir  method,  I  must  be 
forced  to  give  you  a  rude  account  of  them,  as  they 
came  in  sight;  and  which  will  fall  much  short  of 
the  greatness  and  statelincss,  which  they  shew  to 
the  eye. 

Advancing  then  toward  the  north,  you  have  a 
very  tall  and  stately  obelisk  or  pillar,  consisting  of 
seven  large  stones,  besides  its  capital,  and  a 
wreathed  work  above  it ;  the  carving  here,  as  in  all 
other  places,  being  extraordinary  fine.  The  height 
of  it  is  above  fifty  feet;  and  upon  it,  I  conceive, 
may  have  stood  a  statue,  which  tlie  Turks,  zealous 
enemies  to  all  imagery,  have  thrown  down  and 
broken  in  pieces.  It  is  in  compass,  just  above  the 
pedestal,  twelve  feet  and  an  half.  On  each  hand  of 
this,  toward  the  east  and  west,  you  see  two  other 
large  pillars,  each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
you,  which  seem  to  have  some  correspondence  one 
to  the  other.  And  there  is  a  piece  of  another 
standing  near  that  on  the  east,  which  would  incline 
one  to  think,  there  was  once  a  continued  row  of 
them.  The  height  of  this  to  the  east  1  took,  says 
Dr.  Hallifax,  with  my  quadrant,  and  conclude  to 
be  more  than  two  and  forty  feet  high,  and  the  cir- 
cumference proportionable.  Upon  the  body  there- 
of is  an  inscription.  The  other  pillar  to  the  west, 
in  height  and  circumference  answers  this,  and  has 
upon  the  side  an  inscription  also. 

Proceeding  forward,  directly  from  the  obelisk, 
about  an  hundred  paces,  you  come  to  a  magnificent 
entrance,  vastly  large  and  lofty,  and,  for  the  ex- 
quisiteness  of  the  workmanship,  not  inferior  to  any 
tiling  before  described.  Had  it  not  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  the  rest,  we  might  have  seen  a  rare, 
piece  of  the  ancient  beauty  of  the  place.  This 
entrance  leads  you  into  a  noble  piazza,   of  more 
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than  half  a  mile   in  length,  nine  hundred  thirty-  CHAP.  III. 

eight  yards  according  to  our  measuring,  and  forty  

feet  in  breadth,  inclosed  with  two  rows  of  stately 
marble  pillars,  six  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  eight 
or  nine  feet  about.  Of  these  remain  standing  and 
entire  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  But,  by  a 
moderate  calculation,  there  could  not  have  been 
less  at  first  than  five  hundred  and  sixty.  Covering 
there  is  none  remaining,  nor  any  pavement  at  the 
bottom,  unless  it  be  buried  under  the  rubbish.  But 
upon  almost  all  the  pillars  we  found  inscriptions, 
both  in  Greek,  and  the  language  unknown ;  of 
which  we  had  time  to  take  but  very  iew,  and  those 
not  very  instructive.  Upon  several  of  these  pillars 
are  little  pedestals,  jetting  out  about  the  middle  of 
them,  sometimes  one  way  only,  and  sometimes 
more,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  bases  or  stand- 
ing places  of  statues.  But  none  of  these  are  re- 
maining ;  neither  is  it  to  be  expected  they  should, 
in  a  place  which  has  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  On  these  pedestals  we  saw  many  in- 
scriptions, sometimes  when  there  were  none  upon 
the  body  of  the  pillar,  and  sometimes  when  there 
were. 

The  upper  end  of  this  spacious  piazza  was  shut 
in  by  a  row  of  pillars,  standing  somewhat  closer 
than  those  on  each  side ;  and  perhaps  there  might 
have  been  a  kind  of  banquetting-house  above  ;  but 
now  no  certain  footsteps  thereof  remain.  But  a 
little  farther  to  the  left  hand,  and,  it  may  be,  con- 
tinued with  the  former  walk,  lie  the  ruins  of  a  very 
stately  building,  which  I  am  apt,  says  my  author, 
to  believe  might  have  been  for  such  an  use.  It  is 
built  of  better  marble,  and  has  an  air  of  delicacy 
and  exquisiteness  in  the  work,  beyond  what  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  piazza.  The  pillars,  which  sup- 
ported it,  are  of  one  entire  stone ;  and  on  one  of 
them  that  is  fallen  down,  but  so  firm  and  strong, 
that  it  has  received  no  injury  thereby,  we  mea- 
sured, and  found  two  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
in  compass  eight  feet  and  nine  inches.  Among 
these  ruins  we  found  the  only  Latin  inscription  we 
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PART  III.  saw  in  the  place,  and  that  so  imperfect,  that  there 

is  but  little  of  it  intelligible. 

In  the  west  side  of  the  great  piazza  are  several 
openings  for  gates,  leading  into  the  court  of  the 
palace :  two  whereof,  one  would  easily  believe, 
when  they  were  in  their  perfection,  were  the  most 
magnificent  and  glorious  in  the  world,  both  for  the 
elegancy  of  the  work  in  general,  and  particularly 
for  those  stately  porphyry  pillars,  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  Each  gate  had  four,  not  standing 
in  a  line  with  the  others  of  the  wall,  but  placed  by 
couples  in  the  front  of  the  gate,  facing  the  palace, 
two  on  one  hand,  and  two  on  the  other.  Of  these 
remain  but  two  entire,  and  but  one  standing  in  its 
place.  They  are  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
nine  in  circumference  ;  of  a  substance  so  exceeding 
hard,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  broke  off 
a  few  shivers,  to  bring  home  with  us  for  a  pattern 
of  the  stone,  the  art  of  making  which,  I  think,  says 
my  author,  is  quite  lost.  We  saw  several  other 
broken  pieces  of  porphyry,  but  neither  of  so  accu- 
rate a  mixture  and  composition,  nor  so  large,  as 
the  former.  The  hard  fate  of  one  I  could  not  but 
lament,  when  I  saw  it  debased  to  support  the  cor- 
ner of  a  little  Imt,  scarce  good  enough  for  a  dog- 
kennel,  or  an  hog-sty.  The  palace  itself  is  so  en- 
tirely ruined,  that  no  judgment  can  be  made,  what 
it  was  in  its  ancient  splendour,  either  for  the  figure 
or  workmanship  thereof.  There  is  only  here  and 
there  a  broken  piece  of  a  wall  remaining,  beat  into 
pieces  by  violence,  and  consumed  by  time  to  that 
degree,  that,  without  the  help  of  tradition,  we  could 
hardly  be  well  assured,  that  the  royal  palace  did 
once  fill  that  space.  We  may  guess  however,  that 
it  fronted  the  famous  piazza  before  mentioned,  and 
was  surrounded  with  rows  of  pillars  of  different 
orders  ;  many  of  which  are  still  standing,  some 
plain,  and  some  ^^TOught  and  channelled,  as  those 
immediately  encompassing  the  Temple.  And  upon 
those  little  pedestals,  which  stood  out  of  the  mid- 
dle of  some  of  them,  I  observed  several  inscrip- 
tions, but  could  not  conveniently  take  more  than 
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one,  which,  together  with  the  pillar  that  supported  CHAP.  III. 
it,  was  fallen  to  the  ground.  

I  omitted  to  mention  before,  that  under  the  long 
walks  runs  a  current  of  hot  sulphureous  waters, 
and  there  is  a  well  and  other  passages  down  to 
them.  But  whatever  they  may  have  been  of  old, 
they  are  not  now  so  convenient  as  another,  about 
half  a  mile  westward  from  hence ;  where  there  is  a 
very  good  descent  into  the  water,  and  it  is  still 
used  by  the  people  to  bathe  in.  Near  to  which, 
upon  the  pedestal  of  a  broken  pillar  (or  perhaps  it 
might  be  an  altar)  remains  an  inscription,  import- 
ing, that  Bolanus,  son  of  Zenobius,  &c.  being 
elected  overseer  or  curator  of  this  fountain,  under 
Jaribolus,  built  this  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  the  year  of 
Alexander  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  ;  that  is, 
of  our  Lord  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Hot  sulphure- 
ous baths  are  things  very  frequent  in  this  country  ; 
and  thence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Syria  SaluLi- 
fera.  The  scent  of  the  waters  here  is  much  like 
those  of  Bath  in  England,  but  not  so  strong.  On 
the  contrary,  when  they  have  run  so  far  from  the 
fountain,  as  to  become  cold,  they  are  very  potable, 
and  are  the  only  waters  the  inhabitants  use.  But 
we,  during  our  stay  there,  sent  to  a  fountain  of 
very  excellent  water,  about  an  hour  distant  from 
the  city. 

On  the  east  side  likewise  of  the  long  piazza 
stands,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used,  a  wood 
of  marble  pillars,  some  perfect,  and  others  de- 
prived of  their  beautiful  capitals ;  but  so  scattered 
and  confused,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
them  into  any  order,  so  as  to  conjecture  to  what 
they  anciently  served.  In  one  place  are  several 
together  in  a  square  after  this  manner,  paved  at  the 
bottom  with  a  broad  flat  stone, 

but  without  any  roof  or   cover- 

ing.      And    at   a   little   distance     . 
■from  that,  stand  the  ruins  of  a     . 
■small  temple,  which,  by  the  re-     . 
mains,   seems  to  have   been  for     .     .     .    • .     .     . 
the   workmanship   very   curious. 
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PART   III.  But   the  roof  is  wholly  gone,   and  the  walls  very 

much  defaced,  and  consumed  with  time.     Before 

the  entrance  which  looks  to  the  south,  is  a  piazza, 
supported  by  six  pillars,  two  on  one  hand  of  the 
door,  and  two  on  the  other,  and  at  each  end  one. 
And  the  pedestals  of  those  in  the  front  have  been 
filled  with  inscriptions,  both  in  Greek  and  the  other 
language  ;  but  they  are  now  so  worn  out,  as  not  to 
be  intelligible. 

But  as  great  curiosity  as  any  were  their  sepul- 
chres, being  square  towers,  four  or  five  stories 
high,  and  standing  on  both  sides  of  an  hollow  way, 
towards  the  north  part  of  the  city.  They  stretch 
out  in  length  the  space  of  a  mile,  and  perhaps  for- 
merly might  extend  a  great  way  further.  At  our 
first  view  of  them,  as  we  entered  the  place,  we 
could  not  conjecture  what  they  were.  Some 
thought  them  the  steeples  of  ruined  churches,  and 
were  in  hopes  to  have  found  some  footsteps  of 
Christianity  here.  Others  took  them  to  have  been 
bastions,  and  part  of  the  old  fortifications,  though 
there  is  not  so  much  as  any  foundation  of  a  wall  to 
be  seen.  But  when  we  came,  a  day  or  two  after, 
more  curiously  to  enquire  into  them,  we  quickly 
found  their  use.  They  were  all  of  the  same  form, 
but  of  different  splendour  and  greatness,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  founders.  The  first 
we  viewed  was  entirely  marble,  but  is  now  wholly 
in  ruins,  and  nothing  but  an  heap  of  broken  stones. 
Amongst  which  we  found  the  pieces  of  two  statues, 
one  of  a  man,  and  another  of  a  woman,  cut  in  a 
sitting,  or  rather  leaning,  posture.  The  heads  and 
part  of  the  arms  of  both  were  broken  off',  but  their 
bodies  remained  pretty  entire ;  so  that  we  liad  the 
advantage  of  seeing  their  habits  ;  which  appeared 
very  noble,  but  more  approaching  the  European 
fashion,  than  what  is  now  in  use  in  the  East ; 
which  inclined  me  to  believe  they  might  be  Ro- 
mans. Upon  broken  pieces  of  stone  tumbled  here 
and  there,  we  found  some  as  broken  inscriptions  ; 
but  not  affording  any  perfect  sense,  they  are  not 
worth  the  transcribing. 
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Many  other  sepulchres  there  were,  as  much  gone  CHAP.  III. 

■to  decay  as  this,  which  therefore  we  pass  by  to  go 

to  two,  that  stood  almost  opposite  to   one  another, 
and  seemed  most  perfect  of  any,  though  not  with- 
out marks  of  the  Turkish  malice.     They  are  two 
square  towers,  rather  larger  than  ordinary  steeples, 
and  five  stories  high  ;    the  outside  being  of  common 
stone,  but  the  partitions  and  floors  within  of  good 
marble,  and  beautified  too  with  very  lively  carvings 
and  paintings,  and  figures  both  of  men  and  women, 
as  far  as  the  breasts  and  shoulders,  but  miserably 
defaced  and  broken.     Under  these  statues,  or  by 
their    sides,    are,    in    the   unknown   character,    the 
names  probably  of  the  persons  there  buried,  or  by 
them   represented,  or  else  some   other  memorials  of 
them.     We  entered  one  of  these  by  a  door  on  the 
south   side,    from   which    was    a   walk    across   the 
whole  building,  just  in  the  middle.     But  the  floor 
was  broken  up,  and  so  gave  us  the  sight  of  a  vault 
below,  divided  after  the  same  manner.     The  spaces 
on  each  hand  were  again  subdivided  into  six  parti- 
tions  by  thick  walls,  each  partition  being   capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  corpse  :  and  piling   them 
one  above  another,   as  their  way  appears  to  have 
been,  each  of  those   spaces  might  contain   at  least 
six  or  seven  bodies.     For  the  lowest,   second,  and 
third  stories,    those   partitions    were   uniform,   and 
altogether  the   same  ;  save  from   the  second  floor, 
which  answered  the  main   entrance,    one   partition 
was  reserved   for   a   stair- case.     Higher  than   this, 
the  building  being  something  narrowed  towards  the 
top,  would  not  afford  space  for  continuing  the  same 
method.     Therefore  the  two  uppermost  rooms  were 
not  so   parted,  nor  perhaps    ever   had  any  bodies 
laid  in  them  ;     unless  it  was  that  of  tue    founder 
alone,  whose   statue,  wrapt  up  in  funeral  apparel, 
and   in   a  lying  posture,   is  placed  in  a  niche,  or 
rather  window,  in  the  front  of  the  monument,  so  as 
to  be  visible,  both  within  and   without.     Near  to 
this  statue  was  an  inscription. 

The  other  monument  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way  is  very  much  like  this  ;  only  the  front  and  en- 
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PART  III.  trance  are  toward  the  north,  and  it  is  not  altogether 

so  polite,  nor   so  well  painted.     But   the  carvings 

are  as  good,  and  it  shews  altogether  as  stately  and 
magnificent  as  the  former.  Besides,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  age  of  a  wliole  century  of  years,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  date  of  an  inscription,  that  is  placed 
above  a  niche  in  the  front,  adorned  with  handsome 
borders  and  cornishes  ;  the  place  doubtless  of  some 
statue,  and  probably  that  of  the  founder.  This 
inscription  is  the  most  ancient  I  met  with,  says  my 
reverend  author,  in  Tadmor,  the  three  hundred  and 
fourteenth  year  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  preceding  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  about 
ten  years.  The  other  inscription  is  also  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  consequently  before  the  Romans  got  footing 
here.  And  from  these  sumptuous  structures,  and 
costly  mausoltea,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  they 
were  a  potent  and  opulent  people,  before  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  and  were  not  obliged 
to  them  for  their  greatness. 

And  here  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Hallifax 
*nds  his  account  in  relation  to  Tadmor  ;  of  which 
I  liave  given  the  reader  an  abstract,  omitting  little 
else,  but  the  several  inscriptions  transcribed  by  the 
Doctor,  and  his  remarks  thereupon,  which  I  thought 
not  so  proper  for  this  place.  However,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  take  notice  here  of  one  general  remark 
made  by  the  Doctor,  in  reference  to  the  inscrip- 
tions that  are  yet  to  be  seen  upon  almost  all  the 
pillars  of  the  great  piazza  above  mentioned.  It  is 
this,  that  from  the  said  inscriptions  may  be  col- 
lected, that  as  the  state,  the  senate,  and  people, 
did  sometimes  honour  those  that  had  been  in  pub- 
lic trust,  with  inscriptions  on  these  pillars  ;  so  when 
this  was  not  done  by  them,  private  persons  had 
the  lilxjrty  to  do  the  same  for  their  friends. — 
Whence  it  appears  also,  that  they  esteemed  it  very 
honourable,  to  have  their  memories  preserved  after 
this  manner.  As  a  further  instance  hereof  may 
serve,  what  the  Doctor  takes  notice  of  in  reference 
to  another  pillar   above  mentioned,  on  which  was 
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an  inscription  with  the  mention  of  men's   names,  CHAP.  HI. 
but  without  particularizing  what  they  did  to  deserve  ~ 

that  honour :  which  is  something  strange,  unless 
we  may  suppose,  it  was  a  prevailing  vanity  in  these 
eastern  countries,  thus  to  endeavour  to  eternize 
their  names.  An  instance  whereof  've  have  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  Absalom's  setting  him  up  a  pillar,  2  Sam. 
xviii.  18.  and  perhaps  before  him  in  Saul,  1  Sam. 
XV.  12. 

It  remains  now  only  to  add  one  remark  of  my 
own,  in  relation  to  the  vast  plain,  which,  the  Doc- 
tor in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  tells  us,  stretches 
to  the  south  of  Tadmor,   beyond  the  reach  of  the 
eye.     In  this  plain,  adds  he,  you  see  a  large  valley 
of  salt,  affording  great  quantities  thereof,  and  lying 
near  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  city.     And 
this  more  probably  is  the  valley  of  Salt,  mentioned 
2  Sam.  viii.  13.  where  David  smote   the  Syrians, 
and    slew    eighteen   thousand  men,    than  another 
which  lies  but  four  hours  from  Aleppo,   and  has 
sometimes  passed  for  it.     Now  though  the  Doctor's 
observation  is  true  enough,  that  this  valley  by  Tad- 
mor is  more  probably  the  valley  of  Salt,  mentioned 
2  Sam.  viii.  13.  than  that  which  lies  not  far  from 
Aleppo ;  yet  it  appears  from  what  has  been  above 
said,  chap.  ii.  sect.  24.  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  the  valley  mentioned  in  the  fore-cited  text, 
but  another  lying  near  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  land 
of  Edom,  Aram  (or  the  Syrians)   being  a  corrupt 
reading  in  the  fore-cited    text,    for  Edom  or  the 
Edomites,   as  is   shewn  in  the  chapter  and  section 
above  cited.     And  though  reason  itself  will  tell  us, 
that  it  is  but  likely,   that  the  parts  about  the  Salt 
Sea  should  be  impregnated  with   salt ;   yet,  since 
my  penning   the   section  concerning   the  valley  of 
Salt  mentioned  in  Scripture,  I  have  observed  a  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  wherein  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, that  the   country  about  the  Salt  or  Dead 
Sea  did  abound  with  saline   particles.     We  found, 
says  he,  the  plain  (namely,  near  Jordan)  very  bar- 
ren, as  we  passed  along  it,  producing  nothing  but 
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PART  III.  a  kind  of  samphire,  and  other  such  marine  plants. 

~~  I  observed  in  many  places  of  the  road,  where  pud- 

dles of  water  had  stood,  a  whiteness  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground ;  which,  upon  trial,  I  found  to 
be  a  crust  of  salt,  caused  by  the  water  to  rise  out 
of  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  every 
year  in  the  valley  of  Salt  near  Aleppo,  after  the 
winter's  inundation.  These  saline  efflorescences  I 
found  at  some  leagues  distance  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  demonstrates,  that  the  whole  valley  must  be 
all  over  plentifully  impregnated  with  that  mineral. 
It  is  true,  that  what  Mr.  Maundrell  here  says,  re- 
lates to  that  part  of  the  plain  or  valley,  that  lay  on 
the  north  end  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  same  holds  true  as  to  the  more 
southern  parts  lying  on  the  same  sea,  and  nearer  to 
the  land  of  Edom. 

But  to  return  to  Tadmor  ;  the  account  whereof 
I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  soil,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  seated  as 
it  were  in  an  inland,  or  .spot  of  fertile  land,  sur- 
rounded with  a  sea,  or  vast  tract  of  barren  lands. 
Such  spots,  Strabo  tells  us,  were  frequent  in  Libya 
or  Africk,  and  by  the  Egyptians  were  called  abases ; 
whence  possibly  the  name  of  the  Abasyne  or  Abis- 
sine  nation  is  derived.  As  to  the  geographical  si- 
tuation of  (Tadmor  or)  Palmyra,  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  the  latitude  of  Tripoly  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  four  degrees  more  easterly ;  ard  he  makes  it 
the  capital  of  sixteen  cities  in  Syria  Palmyrena, 
whereof  Alalis,  and  Danaba,  and  Evaria,  were 
afterwards  bishops'  sees.  Pliny  places  it  two  hun- 
dred and  three  miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Sy- 
ria, and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Seleucia  upon  Tigris,  near  Bagdat.  Josephus  places 
it  one  day's  journey  from  Euphrates,  and  six  from 
Babylon  ;  which  must  be  understood  of  an  horse- 
man's journey  of  about  sixty  miles  a  day,  it  being 
more  than  so  much  from  this  city  to  Euphrates. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  river  running  by  Palmyra, 
which  did  not  appear  to  our  travellers,  unless  that 
gut  or  channel,  wherein  they  were  overflowed  by 
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the  rain-waters,  was  tlie  bed  thereof;   which  may  CHAP.  III. 

possibly  run  with  a  constant  stream  in  the  winter,  — 

or  times  of  much  rain.  But  this  (as  the  rivers  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus  at  this  day)  is  made  by 
Ptolemy,  not  to  empty  itself  into  the  sea  or  any 
other  river,  but  to  be  imbibed  by  the  thirsty  earth  of 
the  deserts.  And  so  much  for  the  oi  •-'•-  most  noble 
city  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  said  in  Scripture  to  be 
built  by  Solomon. 

In  ver.  26.  of  this  ninth  chapter,  we  are  in-  7. 
formed,  that  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  shijis  in  Of  Ezion- 
Ezion-geher,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  geber  and 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.  In  2  Chron.  ^^°*'^- 
viii.  17.  we  are  told,  that  Solomon  himself  went  to 
Ezion-gcher,  and  to  Eloth,  at  the  sea-side  in  the 
land  of  Edom.  In  Num.  xxxiii.  35.  we  read,  that 
one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  was  at 
Ezion-geber ;  and  Deut.  ii.  8.  Moses  reminds  the 
Israelites,  how  that,  when  they  passed  by  from  the 
children  of  Esau,  through  the  way  of  the  plain 
from  Elath  and  Ezion-geber,  they  turned  and 
passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab. 
These  are  the  texts,  wherein  these  places  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  History.  And  as  from 
hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  Ezion-geber  and 
Eloth  were  neighbouring  places,  and  both  near  to 
the  land  of  Edom ;  so  from  the  text  we  are  speak- 
ing of  in  relation  to  Solomon,  it  is  evident,  that 
they  were  not  only  adjoining  cities,  but  both  si- 
tuated in  the  land  of  Edom  ;  and  consequently  that 
the  land  of  Edom  did  reach  quite  to  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  And  this  affords  a  great  confirma- 
tion to  the  truth  of  that  opinion,  that  the  Red  Sea 
was  so  called  as  lying  on  the  coast  of  Edom  ;  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  §  3. 
of  this  my  Geography  of  the  Old  Testament.  That 
Ezion-geber  was  a  sea-port  town,  is  clear  from  the 
account  we  have  in  Scripture  thereof,  it  being  said 
here,  1  Kings  ix.  26.  expressly,  that  Solomon  made 
a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber ;  and  chap.  xxii. 
ver.  48.  that  the  ships,  which  Jehoshaphat  made, 
were  broken  at  Ezion-geber.     That  Elath,  or  Eloth, 
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PART  III.  was  a  sea-port  or  haven,  is  not  so  evident  from 
Scripture  ;  but  what  is  said  of  Solomon's  going  to 
Elotli,  as  well  as  to  Ezion-geber,  2  Chron.  viii.  17. 
seems  to  favour  it.  Likewise  particular  notice 
beinff  taken,  2  Kinssxiv.  22.  o(  Azariah'n  restoring 
Elath  to  Judah ;  and  again,  2  Kings  xvi.  G.  of 
Rez'm  King  of  Syria  recovering  Elath  to  Syria, 
and  driving  out  the  Jervs  from  Elath,  this  shews, 
that  Elath  was  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance ;  and  therefore  it  was  so  most  probablj^ 
on  account  of  its  being  a  good  port  or  haven ; 
since  it,  as  well  as  Ezion-geber,  is  expressly  said, 
2  Chron.  viii.  17.  to  be  situated  on  the  sen-side. 
And  this  is  further  confirmed  by  our  finding  a  bay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  in  Heathen  writers,  the 
Elaviitick  or  Elanitick  ban,  taking  without  doubt 
this  name  from  a  port  on  it,  named  Elama  or  Elana  ; 
which  might  be  very  probably  the  same  denoted  in 
Scripture  by  Elath  or  Eloth  ;  especially  since  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerom  tells  us,  that  it  was  in  their  days 
called  iEla ;  and  that  from  thence  they  were  wont 
to  set  sail  for  the  Indies  and  Egypt ;  and  that  there 
was  placed  the  tenth  Roman  legion  ;  which  further 
shews  it  to  be  a  place  of  great  consequence.  As 
for  Ezion-geber,  or  Ezion-gaber,  some  will  have  it 
to  be  the  same  port,  that  was  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  called  Berenice,  from  an  Egyptian  Queen  of 
that  name :  but  Eusebius  and  Jerom  tell  us,  that 
in  their  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  same  that  was 
then  called  Asia,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  of  Eusebius  ; 
or  Essia,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  of  Jerom.  As  for  the 
land  of  Ophir,  whither  the  ships  of  Solomon  are 
said  to  have  gone,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  it 
is  spoken  of  in  the  first  volume. 
S.  In  the  beginning  of  chap.  x.  we  have  an  account 

Oi  Sheija.  ^f  t],p  Queen  of  Sheba's  coming  to  Solomon.  The 
learned  are  divided  as  to  the  situation  of  this 
Sheba,  some  making  it  to  lie  in  Africk,  others  in 
Arabia.  The  oldest  writer  of  the  former  opinion 
is,  I  tliink,  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian  ;  and 
Bochart  plainly  intimates,  that  others,  who  have 
since  embraced  the  said  opinion,  have  done  it  solely 
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upon  Josephus's  authority,  without  duly  consider-  CHAP.  III. 
ing  what  is  to  be  said  against  it.  I  shall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  flaws  observed  by 
Bochart,  in  the  account  given  us  of  this  queen  by 
Josephus  ;  it  will  suffice  to  take  notice  here  of  two 
or  three  of  the  most  palpable  errors.  Josephus 
then  makes  this  Queen  of  Sheba,  that  came  to  So- 
lomon, to  reign  over  both  Ethiopia  and  Egypt ; 
whereas  it  is  evident  from  the  sacred  History,  that 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  there  reigned  over  Egypt 
that  Pharaoh,  whose  daughter  Solomon  married, 
and  Shishak,  who,  not  long  after  the  death  of  So- 
lomon, made  war  upon  Rehoboam  the  son  of  So- 
lomon. Again,  Josephus  will  have  this  queen  to 
be  called  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  from  her  capital 
city.  For,  says  he,  the  metropolis  of  the  Ethio- 
pians was  called  Saba,  before  that  Cambyses  named 
it  Meroe,  from  his  sister.  Whereas  other  historians 
tell  us,  that  Cambyses  built  Meroe,  (so  that  there 
was  no  such  place  before,)  and  named  it  so  from 
his  mother.  Once  more,  Herodotus,  whom  Jose- 
phus professes  to  follow  herein,  no  where  says  that 
any  such  wom.an  reigned  in  Ethiopia.  These  ob- 
servations may  suffice  to  shew  the  weakness  of  the 
opinion  we  are  speaking  of.  I  shall  now  add  two 
or  three  observations  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
other  opinion,  that  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  is  to  be 
understood  the  queen  of  the  country  so  named,  and 
situated,  not  in  Ethiopia  in  Africk,  but  in  the  south 
part  of  Arabia  Felix.  And  first,  Bochart  observes, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Sheba  was  usually  called  by 
the  Orientalist,  the  south  country,  or  kingdom  of 
the  south.  Whence  it  follows,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  spake  according  to  the  common  mode, 
when  he  called  the  Queen  of  Sheba  by  the  style  of 
the  queen  of  the  south.  2dly,  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
in  Arabia  Felix  may  be  truly  said  to  come  from  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  forasmuch  as  these  Sab- 
aeans  inhabited  the  utmost  parts  of  Arabia  south- 
ward :  whereas  the  Ethiopians  in  Meroe  had  se- 
veral nations  more  south  than  they  in  Africk. 
3dly,  Arabia  Felix  much  more  abounded  with  gold 
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PART  III.  and  spices,  which  were  brought  by  that  queen  to 
Solomon,  than  Ethiopia  is  reported  to  do.  And 
lastly,  it  is  related,  that  women  reigned  over  these 
Saba?ans,  as  well  as  over  the  Etliiopians.  This 
kingdom  may  be  seen  in  the  map  of  the  plantations 
of  the  descendants  of  Ham,  vol.  i. 
9.  Solomon  being  dead,  presently  after  Rehoboam's 

Ofthcdi\i-  accession  to  the  throne,  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
sionoftlie  divided  into  two  distinct  kingdoms,  ten  of  the 
racfin*  '  tribes  Setting  up  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  for 
two  distinct  their  king;  and  the  other  two  tribes,  Judah  and 
kingdoms.  Benjamin,  adhering  to  the  house  of  David.  It  is 
vir.  the  indeed  said,  chap.  xi.  ver.  11.  and  \2.  that  God 
Jmfah  Tnd'^  foretold  Solomon,  that  for  his  sins  he  would  rend 
kingdom  of  ^^^  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  his  son ;  hoivbcit, 
Israel.  not  oil   the   liiiigdom,    but   tliat  he   would  give  otic 

tribe  to  his  son,  for  David's  sake,  and  for  Jeru- 
salenis  sake.  And  accordingly,  ver.  32.  Ahijah 
the  prophet  acquaints  Jeroboam,  that  as  God  had 
decreed  to  give  ten  tribes  to  him,  so  he  had  decreed 
that  Solomon's  successors  should  have  one  tribe  for 
his  servant  David's  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
the  city  nhich  he  had  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Now  it  being  thus  said  in  these  two  texts, 
that  God  would  give  one  tribe  to  the  descendants 
of  Solomon,  and  it  being  plain  from  chap.  xii.  ver. 
21.  23.  that  tlie  Ino  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
did  adhere  to  Rehoboam  ;  nay,  it  being  expressly 
said,  2  Chron.  xi.  12.  that  he  had  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin on  his  side  ;  hence  at  first  view  there  seems 
to  be  some  shew  of  disagreement  between  these 
texts,  which  Commentators  have  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  after  various  manners.  But  whosoever 
considers  duly  the  phrase  or  manner  of  speaking 
made  use  of  in  those  texts,  where  one  tribe  is  said 
to  be  reserved  to  the  house  of  David,  v.  ill  find,  that 
thereby  is  plainly  cnougli  denoted,  that  the  house 
of  David  should  have  tno  tribes  adhere  still  to  it. 
For  both  the  said  texts,  1  Kings  xi.  12.  and  32. 
rendered  according  to  their  full  importance,  imply 
thus  much,  that  to  the  house  of  David  should  be 
reserved  one  tribe  for  David's  sake,  and  one  tribe 
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for  Jerusalenis  sake  ;  and  so  two  tribes,  viz.  that  of  CHAP.  lir. 

Judah,  for  David's  sake^   who  was  of  that   tribe  ;  

and  the  other  of  Benjamim  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  as 
being  in  that  tribe,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  And  as  this 
exposition  is  easy,  and  takes  away  so  much  as  the 
appearance  of  any  disagreement,  so  it  is  confirmed, 
not  only  expressly  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters  in 
1  Kings  xi.  32.  but  also  by  the  original  text  itself, 
when  it  says,  in  both  the  fore-cited  passages,  that 
only  ten  tribes  were  given  to  Jeroboam ;  for  thence 
it  plainly  follows,  that  the  other  two  were  reserved 
to  the  house  of  David. 

Again,  though  it  be  said,  that  ten  tribes  were 
given  to  Jeroboam,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  so  strictly 
understood,  as  if  every  city  appertaining  to  the  said 
ten  tribes  did  fall  off  to  Jeroboam.  For  the  con- 
trary expressly  appears,  2  Chron.  xi.  10.  where, 
among  the  cities  which  Rehoboam  built  for  defence, 
we  have  mention  made  of  Zorah  and  Aijalon,  which 
were  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  as  we  read.  Josh. 
xix.  41,  42.  And  as  to  the  people,  it  is  expressly 
said,  2  Chron.  xi.  13 — 17,  that  the  j^riests  and  the 
Levites  that  were  in  all  Israel  (i.  e.  in  all  the  other 
tribes  that  fell  off  to  Jeroboam)  resorted  to  him 
(i.  e.  Rehoboam)  out  of  all  their  coasts.  For  the 
Levites  left  their  suburbs  and  their  possession,  and 
came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  :  for  Jeroboam  and 
his  sons  had  cast  them  off  from  executing  the 
priest's  office  unto  the  Lord.  And  after  them,  out 
of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  such  as  set  their  hearts  to 
seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  God  of  their  Juthers.  And 
this  gives  clear  light  to  the  true  meaning  of  1  Kings 
xii.  17.  where  it  is  said,  but  as  for  the  children  of 
Israel  which  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  Rehoboam 
reigned  over  them.  The  true  and  full  meaning  of 
which  seems  to  be  this  :  that  Rehoboam  reigned, 
not  only  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  also  over 
such  of  the  other  ten  tribes  as,  adhering  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  true  God,  came  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
of  Judah.  For  upon  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
into  two,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  that  as  the  tribes 
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of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  what  else  appertained 
to  the  house  of  David,  was  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and  the  King 
thereof  was  styled  the  King  of  Judah  ;  so  the  other 
ten  tribes  were  denoted  by  the  name  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  their  country  by  the  name  of  the  Mng' 
dom  of  Israel,  and  their  king  was  styled  the  King 
of  Israel. 

As  to  the  capital  cities  of  these  two  kingdoms, 
Jerusalem  all  along  continued  to  be  so  in  respect 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But  as  for  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  its  capital  or  regal  city  was  at  first  for 
some  time  Shechem.  For  we  read,  1  Kings  xii. 
25.  that  Jeroboam  built  Shechem  in  mount  Eph- 
raim,  and  dwelt  there.  That  he  did  also  some  time 
reside  at  Tirzah,  is  evident  from  chap.  xiv.  ver.  17. 
but  whether  he  made  it  the  place  of  his  constant  or 
chief  residence  in  his  latter  days,  so  as  that  the 
regal  seat  may  be  said  to  be  by  him  translated 
thither  from  Shechem,  is  not  certain.  Certain  it 
is,  from  chap.  xv.  ver.  33.  that  Baasha  (wlio  slew 
Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  succeeded  him) 
made  Tirzah  his  regal  city.  And  it  appears  from 
chap.  xvi.  8 — 23.  tliat  so  it  continued  to  be,  during 
the  reigns  of  these  succeeding  kings,  viz.  Elah,  the 
son  of  Baasha,  and  Zimri,  and  Omri  ;  which  last 
reigned  six  years  in  Tirzah ;  and  then  he  bought 
the  hill  Stnnaria  of  Shemer,  and  built  on  the  hill, 
and  called  the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built, 
after  t/ie  name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill  (She- 
mcron,  or)  Samaria.  And  this  was  the  regal  or 
capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  not  only  the 
remaining  years  of  Omri's  reign,  but  through  the 
several  reigns  of  all  his  successors,  even  till  an  end 
was  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  conquest 
of  the  King  oC  Assyria.  Of  which  more  in  its  due 
place. 

In  chap.  xiv.  ver.  25.  we  read,  that  in  the  ffth 
year  of  liehoboam,  Shishak  King  of  Egypt  came 
up  against  Jerusalem.  And  in  2  Chron.  xii.  1 — 4. 
we  are  further  informed  that  this  judgment  came 
upon   Rehoboam,    because  he  forsook  the   law   of 
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the  Lord ;  and  also,  that  the  people  mere  without  CHAP.  III. 
number,  that  came  with  Shishak  out  of  Egypt ; 
the  Lubims,  the  SukhiimSy  and  the  Ethiopians. 
As  for  the  Lubims,  it  is  generally  agreed  by  the 
learned,  that  thereby  are  meant  the  Libyans,  ad- 
joining to  Egypt.  And  not  only  the  affinity  of  the 
names  confirms  this  opinion,  but  also  the  significa- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  word,  it  being  derived  from  a 
root  or  primitive  word,  which  denotes  to  thirst,  or 
thirst;  and  so  a  very  proper  word  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  Libya  or  Africa,  as  being  a  very 
thirsty,  i.  e.  dry  or  sandy  country.  The  Hebrew 
word  Sukkiims  is  derived  from  a  word,  which  de- 
notes either  a  tent  (whence  the  name  of  Succoth  is 
given  to  the  place  where  Jacob  pitched  his  tents, 
when  he  came  out  of  Mesopotamia,  Gen.  xxxiii. 
17.)  or  else  a  cave.  Hence  the  learned  are  not 
agreed,  whether  by  the  Sukkiims  here  mentioned 
are  to  be  imderstood  the  Troglodytae,  a  people  in 
the  parts  of  Libya  or  Africk  adjoining  on  to  Egypt 
southwards,  and  so  called  by  the  Greeks  as  living 
in  caves  ;  or  else  the  Sccnitic,  a  people  in  Arabia 
Petrsea,  or  the  parts  of  Arabia  adjoining  next  to 
Egypt,  and  so  called  by  the  Greeks  as  living  in 
tents,  and  otherwise  better  known  to  these  parts  of 
the  world  by  the  name  of  Saracens.  The  last 
people  mentioned  in  this  place,  and  called  by  our 
translation,  in  conformity  to  the  Septuagint,  Ethio- 
pians, are  denoted  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  the  name 
of  Cushim,  as  being  descendants  of  Gush  ;  and 
therefore  thereby  are  most  probably  denoted  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia,  namely,  of  the  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  besides  that  inhabited  by  the  Sukkiims,  if 
thereby  were  denoted  the  Scenitae  or  Saracens. 
That  by  the  Cushim  here  mentioned  cannot  with 
any  probability  be  vinderstood  the  Ethiopians  liv- 
mg  in  Africk  and  beyond  Egypt,  is  confirmed  by 
their  being  related,  chap.  xiv.  ver.  9 — 15.  to  have 
invaded  Judah  in  the  days  of  Asa,  under  Zerah 
their  king  or  leader.  At  which  time  the  Lord 
smote  the  Cushim;  and  Asa,  and  the  people  that 
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PART   III.  K'^''^  ftiith  him,  pursued  them  unto  Gerar ;  and  the 

Ethiopians   mere   overthrown,    and    they  (i.    e.   Asa 

and  his  people)  smote  all  the  cities  round  about 
Gerar,  &c. — Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  the 
Cushim  here  mentioned  were  such  as  inhabited  the 
parts  adjoininnr  to  Gerar,  and  consequently  not  any 
part  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  but  Arabia. 
12.  In  chap.  xv.  ver.  16 — 22.  of  this  first  Book  of 

OfRamah,  Kings  we  read,  that  Baasha  King  of  Israel  went 
Ijon,  Abel-  tip  against  Judah,  and  built  Ramah,  that  he  might 
beth-maa-  ^^^^  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  come  in  to  Asa  King  of 
'  '  Judah.  Whereupon  Asa  by  great  presents  pre- 
vailed upon  Benhadad  King  of  Syria,  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  Syrian  army  smote 
Ijon,  and  Dan,  and  Abcl-beth-maachah,  and  all 
Cinncroth,  with  all  the  land  of  Naphlhali.  Where- 
upon Baasha  left  off  building  of  Ramah  ;  and 
King  Asa  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all 
Judah,  and  they  took  away  the  stones  of  Ramah, 
and  the  timber  thereof,  and  King  Asa  built  with 
them  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.  The  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned  make  it  almost  unques- 
tionable, that  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  Ramah  near  Jerusalem,  lying  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  By  Baasha's  building  it,  is 
prol)ably  to  be  understood  his  fortifying  it,  and 
perhaps  to  that  end,  building  a  tower  or  citadel 
therein  ;  the  materials  whereof  were  carried  away 
by  the  men  of  Judah  to  build,  i.  e.  io  fortify,  Geba 
and  Mizpah,  two  other  cities  of  Benjamin.  The 
design  of  Baasha  in  building  or  fortifying  Ramali, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
come  ill  to  Asa  King  of  Judah,  probably  alludes 
to  what  is  related  2  Chron.  xv.  8,  0.  where  we 
learn,  that  Asa  had  taken  some  cities  that  were  in 
mount  Ephraim,  and  that  the  people  came  over  to 
him  out  of  Ephraim,  and  ilanasseh,  and  Simeon, 
in  abundance.  The  cities  Ijon  and  Abel-beth- 
maachah,  being  mentioned  with  Dan,  and  the 
country  of  Cinneroth,  and  the  land  of  Naphthali, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  lay  in  those 
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northern   parts  of  the  kingdom    of  Israel,  though  CHAP,  III. 
their  situation  cannot  be  more  particularly  assigned 
from  any  thing  said  in  Scripture  of  them. 

At  ver.  27-  of  this  chap.  xv.  we  read,  that  when  13. 
Baasha  smote  Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  this  ^^^'^''^~ 
latter  was  lying  siege  to  Gibbethon,  which  belonged 
to  the  Philistines.  This  city  is  expressly  reckoned, 
Josh.  xix.  44.  among  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  also  it  was  assigned  as  a  Levitical  city 
in  that  tribe.  Wherefore,  either  the  Israelites  had 
never  hitherto  expelled  the  Philistines  out  of  it,  or 
else  the  Philistines  had  again  recovered  it.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  strong  place  ;  forasmuch  as 
the  siege  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  from  be- 
fore the  death  of  Nadab,  all  along  the  reign  of 
Baasha,  till  the  death  of  his  son  Elah,  by  Zimri, 
and  the  setting  up  of  Omri  for  king  against  Zimri. 
For  the  text  tells  us,  that  the  people  were  encamped 
at  Gibbethon  ;  and  the  j^eople  that  were  encamped 
heard  say,  Zimri  has  conspired  and  slain  the  king  : 
wherefore  all  Israel  made  Omri,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  king  over  Israel  that  day  in  the  camp.  Chap, 
xvi.  ver.  15,  16. 

Omri,    being    made    King,    goes    up   from  Gib-        14. 

bethon,  and    besieges    Tirzah,   and    takes    it,  and  9^^  ^ama- 

reigns  there  six  years.     After  which  he  removes  ".^',"^^1*" 
,.»  ,  ■^  „  .  .  11,  P'tal  of  the 

his   regal   seat    to  I^amaria,    a  city  which  he  new  kingdoin  of 

built  from  the  ground,  on  an  hill  bought  of  one  Israel. 
Shemer,  from  whom  he  called  the  city  by  the  name 
of  Samaria,  as  has  been  above  observed.  This  city 
from  thenceforth  continued  to  be  the  regal  or  capi- 
tal city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  till  ;•  period  was 
put  to  the  said  kingdom.  And  heiue  the  word 
Samaria  is  often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  denote  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  was  first  besieged  by  Benhadad  King  of 
Syria,  and  reduced  to  so  great  extremity,  that  the 
head  of  an  ass  was  sold  for  eighty  shekels  of  silver, 
which  is  computed  by  some  to  be  about  ten  pounds 
sterling  ;  but  however,  the  city  was  then  miracu- 
lously delivered  according  to  the  prediction  of  the 
prophet  Elisha.     It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Sal- 
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FART  III.  manassar  King  of  Assyria,  after  a  siege  of  three 

■ years.     This  prince  took  away  the  Israehtes  or  ten 

tribes  captive,  and  instead  of  them  sent  a  new  co- 
lony of  diverse  nations,  who  patched  up  a  reHgion 
out  of  the  Jewish  rehgion  and  their  own  heathenish 
and  superstitious  rites.  In  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cal)ees,  this  city  was  taken  by  one  of  tlie  Macca- 
bean  family,  and  wholly  ruined.  Herod  the  Great, 
being  pleased  with  the  situation  of  it,  again  rebuilt 
it  in  a  more  stately  manner  than  before,  beautify- 
ing it  with  fine  marble  pillars,  and  other  carved 
stones,  which  are  in  great  abundance  found  amongst 
the  rubbijh.  He  inclosed  it  also  witl\  a  strong  wall, 
and  beautified  it  with  a  temple  ;  and,  in  honour  of 
Augustus  Ca>sar,  he  named  it  Sebaste,  the  Greek 
word  Sebastos  being  used  in  that  language  to  an- 
swer to  the  Latin  Augustus.  Herod  Agrippa  ob- 
tained this  city  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Caligula, 
and  siding  with  the  Romans  against  the  Jews  under 
Vespasian,  they  then  avoided  the  pubhc  calamity  of 
that  country.  But  afterwards,  taking  other  mea- 
sures, they  were,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews, 
extirpated  out  of  Palestine  by  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
and  the  city  has  since  gone  to  decay.  It  is  conjec- 
tured by  Brochard,  who  traced  the  ruins  of  it,  to 
have  been  bigger  than  Jerusalem.  John  tlie  Bap- 
tist is  said  to  be  buried  here.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Christian  Emperors  an  archbishop's  see  ;  but 
now  there  are  only  a  few  cottages,  and  convents  in- 
habited by  Greek  monks. 
15.  The  following  part  of  the  first  Book  of  Kings 

Of  ihe  (viz.  from  chap.  xvi.  ver.  28.  to  chap.  xxii.  ver.  40.) 

brook  Clio-  jg  taken  up  with  the  history  of  Ahab,  son  of  Omri, 
and  King  of  Israel,  intermingled  with  the  history 
of  the  famous  prophet  Elijah.  And  the  first  place 
that  occurs  here,  and  has  not  yet  been  spoken  of, 
is  the  brook  Cherith,  which  is  said,  chap.  xvii. 
ver.  3.  to  be  before  Jordmi.  From  which  nothing 
else  can  be  well  inferred,  but  that  this  brook  ran 
into  Jordan.  Whether  it  lay  on  the  east  or  west 
side  of  Jordan  is  not  agreed  on.  Eusebius,  oi;  at 
least  Jerom,   places  it  beyond   Jordan,  and  so  on 


rith 
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the  east  side  of  it:  but  others  generally  agree  in  CHAP.  HI. 

placing  it  rather  on  the  west  of  Jordan ;  because  it 

is  said  ver.  3.  by  God  to  Elijah  :  Get  thee  hence,  and 
turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thyself  by  the  brook 
Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  Where  the  expression 
turn  thee  eastrvard,  seems  to  imply,  that  Elijah  was 
on  the  west  side  of  Jordan :  for  had  he  been  on  the 
east  side,  then  to  have  gone  to  a  river  that  ran  on 
that  side  into  Jordan,  would  have  been  to  have 
turned  westward.  The  particular  situation  of  this 
brook  is  assigned  by  Adrichomius  in  the  confines  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin. 

As  for  Zarephath,  (chap.  xvii.  ver.  9.)  which  be-        iG. 
longed  to  Zidon,  it  is  in  the  New  Testanaent  (Luke  Of  Zare- 
iv.  26.)  called  Sarepta;  and  under  that  name  1  have  P"^^"" 
spoken  of  it  in  Part  I.  chap.  iv.  sect  6.  of  my  Geo- 
graphy of  the  New  Testament.     And  in  like  man- 
ner,  mount  Carmel,  the  river  Kishon,  and  all  the 
other  places  mentioned  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
first  Book  of  Kings,  have  been  before  spoken  of  ia 
my  Geography  of  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Places  mentioned  in  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  and 
not  spohen  cf  before. 

The  second  Book  of  Kings  begins  with  giving  us         1. 
an  account,  how  Moab,  that  was  before  tributary  Moab  rebels 
to  the  King  of  Israel,  rebelled  against  Israel;  i.  e.  ^f^^^^  *" 
cast  off  their  subjection  to  the  King  of  Israel,  after 
the  death  of  Ahab ;   and  how  Ahaziah,   the  son  of 
Ahab,  sent  to  enquire  of  Baahebub,    the    God  of 
Ekron,  concerning  his  recovery  from  the  disease  he 
then  lay  under ;  and  what  was  thereupon  done  by 
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PART  III.  the  prophet  Elijah,  of  whose  being  taken  up  into 
• heaven  we  have   an  account,  chap.  ii.     The  places 

mentioned   in  both   these   two  first  chapters    have 

been  all  spoken  of  before. 

2.  From  chap.  ii.  to  chap.  xiii.  we  have  the  history 

The  Moab-  of  Eiisha  the  prophet,  from  the  death  of  Elijah, 

ites  are  sub- ^yljo,„  he  succeeded,  to  his  own  death,  intermixed 

dued;  the  ^- ^^  ^^j^^  history  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
march  of       ,       .  ...         •'  .    „         °,     ,  ,,  / 

the  Israel-     I"  ehap.  ni.  we  are  mtormed,  how  Jenoram,  (^ano- 

ites,  and  ther  son  of  Ahab,  that  succeeded  his  brother  Aha- 
the  place  of  2iah,  for  want  of  issue  of  his  own,)  being  joined  by 
'*""'^*  Jehoshaphat  King  of  Judah,  went  against  Moab  in 

order  to  reduce  it  to  subjection  again.  And  ver. 
8,  9.  we  are  particularly  informed,  that  they  went 
the  way  through  the  ivildcrncss  of  Edom,  and  fetched 
a  compa.^s  of  seven  days'  journey.  Whereby  is  de- 
noted, that  they  went  not  the  most  direct  or  nearest 
way  to  invade  Moab,  which  lay  over  Jordan,  and 
through  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  or  south  part  of  the 
country  beyond  Jordan ;  but  fetched  a  compass 
through  I  he  n-'dderncss  of  Edom,  which  probably  lay 
on  the  south-west  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  so  invaded 
Moab  on  those  parts  which  were  most  distant  from 
Israel,  and  on  which  consequently  they  least  ex- 
pected to  be  invaded  upon. 
3.  In  chap.  iv.  ver.   42.  wc    read    of  a  man   that 

Of  Baalsha-  came  from  Baalshaliyha,  and  brought  Eiisha  twenty 
lisha.  loaves  of   barley,   wherewith    he  fed   an   hundred 

men,  so  that  they  left  thereof.  This  place  is  in 
the  Septuagint  version  written  Baetharisa,  which, 
Eusebius  and  Jcrom  tell  us,  was  a  town  in  the 
borders  of  Diospolis,  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  it  to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  Thamna, 
whence  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  mount 
Ephraim.  And  this  description  agrees  well  enough 
with  what  we  read  of  the  land  of  Shalisha,  1  Sam. 
ix.  4.  wherein  this  Baalshalisha  probably  was  si- 
tuated. For  the  land  of  Shalisha  probably  lay  in 
Ephraim  :  though  Jerom  will  have  Shalisha  to  be 
the  same  with  Zoar,  otherwise  called  Belah,  whither 
Lot  fled  ;  and  hence  some  have  fancied  that  Baal- 
fihalisha  should  rather  be  read  Belashalisha,  as  a 
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name   compounded    of  Bela   and    Shalisha.      The  CHAP.  IV. 

Chaldee  Paraphrast  and  Arabick  Interpreter  ren- 

der  it  the  south  country,  which  favours  the  latter 
opinion,  rather  than  the  former ;  inasmuch  as  Zoar 
lay  indeed  to  the  south  of  Gilgal,  where  Elisha  then 
was,  whereas  Ephraim  lay  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. 

In  chap.  viii.  ver.  20,  21.  we  read,  that  in  the  4. 
daijs  of  Joram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  Edom  revolted  Of  Zair. 
from  under  the  hand  of  Judah,  and  made  a  king 
over  themselves.  WhereupoJi  Joram  went  over  to 
Zatr,  and  smote  the  Edomites.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  story,  this  Zair  appears  to  be  near 
or  in  the  land  of  Edom.  It  seems  by  some  inter- 
preters to  be  taken  for  the  same  as  Seir,  whereby 
the  land  of  Edom  is  frequently  denoted  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  it  is  differently  written  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  by  the  Seventy  Interpreters  it  is  ren- 
dered Sior. 

In  the  following  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  we        5. 
read,    that  then  Libnah  revolted  at   the  same  /ime.  Of  Libnah. 
This  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  different  place 
from  the  Libnah,  lying  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  History  ;  and  they 
will  have  it  to  be  a  city  of  Edom.     But  it  seems 
most  probable,  that  it  was  no  other  than   the  city 
of  Judah,  and  which  was  one  of  the  cities  in  that 
tribe  assigned  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  and  that  by 
the  revolting  thereof  is  to  be  understood,  the  in- 
habitants refusing  to  admit  the  idolatrous  worship 
he  would  have  set  up  there,  as  well  as  in   other 
places  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,  therefore,  upon 
his  death,  or  some  short   time   after,  they  opened 
their  gates  again.     And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed, 
not  only  by  its  being  expressly  said,  2  Chron.  xxi. 
10.  Tlie  same  time  also  did  Libnah  revolt  from  under 
his  hand ;  because  he  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of 
his  fathers  :  but  also  by  its  being  said,  both  2  Kings 
viii.  22.  and  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.  only  that  Libnah  re- 
volted, without  adding  thereto  what  is  just  before 
said  of  Edom,  that  it  continued  to  revolt  unto  this 
day.     The  omission  of  which  expression  seems  to 
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PART  III.  imply,  that  Libnah  had  ceased  so  to  revolt  before 
the  time  the  sacred  Penman  wrote. 

6.  In  chap.  ix.  ver.  27.  we  read,  that  Jehu  being 
Of  Gur,  and  anointed  King  of  Israel  by  the  appointment  of  God, 
Ibleam.  ^^^^  having  slain  Joram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  he  fol- 
lowed after  Ahaziah,  the  King  of  Judah,  that  aided 
Joram  ;  and  tliat  Jehu's  men  slew  him  ot  the  going 
up  to  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam,  Now  Gur  is  no 
where  else  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  Ibleam,  by 
which  it  is  said  to  be,  is  mentioned  in  two  other 
places  ;  viz.  Josh.  xvii.  11.  and  Judg.  i.  27.  In  the 
former  place  we  read,  that  Manassch  had  inlssachar 
and  AshcT,  Bethshenn  and  her  towns,  and  Ibleam  and 
her  towns.  Sec.  Where,  by  the  exjircssion,  in  Issa- 
char  and  Asher,  is  probably  meant  in  the  confines 
of  those  two  tribes  ;  where  also  Megiddo  is  said  to 
be  situated  in  the  same  text.  Some  understand  Gur 
(or,  as  it  is  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  Gaver)  to  be  the 
name  of  an  ascent  or  liill  by  Ibleam  ;  and  the  Seventy 
Interpreters  render  the  Hebrew  text  thus  :  In  the 
going  up  to  Gai,  which  is  Ibleam ;  whereby  they 
plainly  understood  Gai,  or  Gur,  to  be  only  another 
name  for  Ibleam. 

7.  In  chap.  xii.  ver.  2().  we  read,  that  the  servants 
of  Selah,  or  of  Joash  King  of  Judah  made  a  conspiracy,  and 
.lokiJiecl.       gjp^y  iiji^  jj^  Bothmillo,  or  the  house  of  Mi  I  la,  which 

goes  donn  to  Silla;  of  which  we  have  spoken  in 
the  description  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  *.  In 
chap.  xiv.  ver.  7.  we  are  informed,  that  Amaziah, 
the  son  of  Joash,  slew  of  Edam  in  the  vallei/  of  Salt 
ten  thousand,  and  took  Selah  by  war,  and  called  the 
name  of  it  Johthcel,  unto  this  day.  Of  the  valley 
of  Salt  I  have  before  spoken.  The  word  Selah 
does  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  signify  a  rock,  and  so 
exactly  answers  to  the  Greek  word  Petra  ;  and 
tiierefore  it  is  not  without  reason  agreed  upon  by 
commentators,  that  this  Selali  was  the  same  city 
with  tliat  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  Petra, 
lying  in  Arabia  Petraca,  thought  to  be  so  named 
from  this  its  chief  city  :  though  others  rather  think 

•  Chap.  ii.  sect.  10,  11.  of  this  volume. 
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that  as  this  city  had  its  name  from  its  situation  on  *  CHAP.  IV. 
a  rock,  so  the   adjacent  tract  was    called    Arabia 
Petrsea,  from  its  being  overspread  with  such  rocks 
or  rocky  hills. 

In  ver.  25.  of  this  fourteenth  chapter,  we  are  in-         8. 
formed,  that  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash  King   ^/g^^^^fT'"'^ 
Israel,  restored  the  coast  of  Israel  from  the  entering  ^^^.^^  ^^■^^  ^^' 
in'  of  Hamath,  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  according  restore  the 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Jonah  coast  o{  U- 
the  prophet,  who  was  of  Gath-hepher.     Of  the  en-  ^^^);  ^^"^ 
tering  in  of  Hamath  I  have  before    spoken  ;    and  i^gpi^ef^ 
that  by  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  is  meant  the  Salt  Sea, 
(otherwise  called  by  common  writers,  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  Asjihaliite  Lake,)  is  clear  from  Deut.  iii. 
17.     Why  this  king  is  said  to  restore  these  parts, 
may  be  gathered  from  1  Kings  xv.  20.  and  2  Kings 
X.    SS.      For    in   the    former    place   we    have    an 
account,    that  Benhadad  the   King   of   Syria   had 
smote  Ijon,  and  Dan,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,   and 
all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land  of  Naphthali ;  and 
in  the  latter  place  we  read,  that  Hazael,  a  succeed- 
ing King  of  Syria,  smote  all    the  country  beyond 
Jordan.     The  only  place  mentioned  in  the  text  we 
are  speaking  of,  and  not  before  described,  is  Gath- 
hepher,  the  birth-place,  or  at  least  dwelling-place, 
of  Jonas  the  prophet.      This  is  expressly  said  by 
■Eusebius  and  Jerom  to  be  situated  in  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon ;   and  the  latter  tells  us  in  his  preface  to 
the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  that  it  was  two  miles  dis- 
tant from   Sephorim,   or  Diocesarsca,    in   the  way 
thence    to  Tiberias ;   that    it   was    no   great  place, 
and  that  the  sepulchre  of  Jonah  was  shewn  there 
in  his  time.     He  also  further  observes,  that  some 
confounded  this  place   with  Gath  near  Lydda,  or 
Diospolis,  and  lying  in  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines :  whereas  the   sacred  History  plainly  distin- 
guishes this  from  that,  by  the  addition  of  Hepher 
thereto.     Whereby  some  suppose  is  denoted,   that 
it  lay  in  a  tract  of  Zabulon,  called  the  land  of  He- 
pher, 1  Kings  iv.  10.  and  that  the  King  of  Hepher, 

•  Compare  2  Chron.  xxv.  12. 
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PART  HI.  said  to  be  slain  by  Joshua,  Josh.  xii.  17,  was  king 

of  this  land  of  Hepher.     But  this  is  only  conjecture. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  Gath-hepher  in  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon,  it  seems  very  probable,  that  it  was  the 
same  with  Gittah-hepher,  mentioned  as  lying  in  the 
eastern  coast  of  Zabulon,  Josh.  xix.  13. 
9-  In  chap.  xvi.  ver.  9.  we  read,  that  Tiglath-pile- 

Of  Kir,  be-  ser,  King  of  Assyria,  rvent  up  against  Damascus, 
'""SJ"^ '"  f  °'^^  ^^^^  '''  ""^  carried  the  jjcople  of  it  captive  to 
Assyria.  °  ^"'-  ^'^'^  place  is  rendered  in  the  vulgar  J/atin, 
Cyrene,  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  city  or 
country  lying  in  Africk,  and  well  known,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrene ;  forasmuch  as  the  King 
of  Assyria  (at  least  in  those  days)  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  Cyrene.  Wherefore,  by  Kir  and  the 
Cyrene  in  the  Latin  version,  must  be  understood 
some  city  or  country  lying  within  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Assyria.  And  accordingly  we  find  a 
river  Cyrrhus,  and  cities  called  Cyropolis,  and 
Cyrena,  and  Carine,  mentioned  by  writers  as  lying 
In  these  parts  ;  and  a  part  of  Media,  called  Syro- 
media,  from  these  Syrians,  as  is  probably  thought, 
being  carried  captive  hither. 
10.  In  chap.  xvii.   we  have  an    account  of  the   final 

OfHalah,     captivity  of  the  Israelites  or  ten  tribes,    by  Shal- 
Habor,  Go-  maneser  King  of  Assyria,  who  is    said  ver.  6.  to 
whi'ther'the  ^^^^U  I''i'<^cl  atvay  into  Assyria,  and  to  place  them 
ten  tribes      '"  Halah  and  in  Ilabor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and 
were  carried  in  the  cities  of  the  Medcs.      In  1  Chron.  v.  26.  it  is 
captive.        saij^  that  the  King  of  Assyria  brought  the  Reu- 
benites    and  Gadites,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
unlo    Halah,    and    Habor,    and   Hara,   and   to    the 
River   Gozan.     That  by   the  river   Gozan    is  here 
denoted  the  country   about  that  river,    and  ^vhich 
by   Ptolemy   is   called  Gauzanitis,   is  so  probable, 
as  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  generality  of  writers. 
The  word  Halah  may  be  otherwise  written  agree- 
ably to  the  Hebrew  Chalach ;  and  therefore  is  very 
probably   thought    to   denote    the    country   in    the 
north  part  of  Assyria,  called  by  Ptolemy,  Calacine 
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or   Calachene.     In   like    manner,   Habor  may  be  CHAP.  IV. 

written,  agreeably  to  the  original,  Chabor  ;  whence 

it  is  probably  thought  to  be  the  mountain  (or  the 
mountainous  country)  between  Media  and  Assyria, 
called  by  Ptolemy,  Chaboras.  And  lastly,  Harah, 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  v.  26.  is  thought  by  some  to 
denote  the  same  with  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  in  this 
2  Kings  xvii.  C.  which,  they  say,  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation,  that  Media  is  by  the  Greeks  some- 
times called  Aria,  and  the  Medes  Arii,  (namely,  in 
Herodot.  vii.  62.  and  Pausan.  in  Corinth.)  It  is 
certain,  that  in  the  east  or  south-east  parts  adjoin- 
ing to,  or  not  far  from  Media,  we  meet  with  a  coun- 
try called  Aria  or  Ariene. 

In  ver.  24.  chap.  xvii.  of  this  second  book  of  11. 
Kings  we  are  informed,  that  the  King  of  Assyria  ^f  Cuthah, 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  ^"^  ^''^' 
from  Ava,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim, 
and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  I  need  not  speak  any  thing 
more  of  Babylon  and  Hamath  ;  and  I  need  but 
remind  the  reader,  that  it  has  been  before  observed 
in  my  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  Cu- 
thah here  mentioned  was  in  all  probability  the 
same  with  Cush,  which  is  said  by  Moses  to  be  en- 
compassed by  the  river  Gihon,  and  that  accord- 
ingly it  is  much  the  same  with  the  country  called 
by  the  Greeks  Susiana,  (where  we  read  of  the  Cos- 
sei  and  Cossii,  &c.)  and  to  this  very  day  is  said  to 
be  called  Chusestan.  As  for  Ava,  what  city  or 
country  is  denoted  hereby,  is  hard  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  do  indeed  read  Deut.  ii.  23.  of  the  Avims; 
but  then  in  the  same  text  we  read  also,  that  the 
Caphtorim  (or  Philistines)  destroyed  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead,  long  before  these  times.  And 
therefore  Ava  here  mentioned  cannot  with  any  pro- 
bability denote  the  country  of  the  Avims,  men- 
tioned in  the  fore-cited  place  of  Deuteronomy,  as 
some  have  imagined.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  the 
King  of  Assyria  had  then  under  his  subjection  the  ' 

parts  where  these   Avims  are  said  to  dwell ;  nay, 
the  contrary  rather  appears.     The  most  probable 
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PART  III.  opinion   in    this    matter    seems    to  be   that  of  the 

learned  Grotius,  who  has  observed,  that  there  are 

by  Ptolemy  mentioned  a  people  of  Bactriana,  un- 
der the  name  of  Avadiae.  It  is  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  the  place  here  called  Ava  seems  in  all  proba- 
biUty  to  be  the  same  that  is  called  Ivah,  chap,  xviii. 
ver.  34.  and  chap.  xix.  ver.  13. 

12.  The  Sepharvaim  above  mentioned  is  very  pro- 
of Sephar-  bably  conjectured  by  the  learned  to  be  the  city 
raim.           called  Sipphara  by  Ptolemy,  and  by  Abydenus,  the 

city  of  the  Sifparcm.  It  is  called  by  a  plural 
name  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  a  dual  in  the  He- 
brew, probably,  because  the  river  Euphrates  ran 
through  it,  and  so  divided  it  as  it  were  into  two 
cities. 

13.  In  chap,  xviii.  ver.  34.  together  with  the  gods 
OfArpadorof  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  and  Ivah,  we  have 
Arvad.         mention  made  of  the  gods  of  Arpad  and  Henah. 

As  to  Arpad,  thereby  is  probably  denoted  the 
country  lying  above  the  land  of  Hamath,  and  over 
against  which  lies  the  small  island,  called  Aradus 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  which  name  contains  in 
it  apparent  footsteps  of  the  Hebrew  name  Arpad  or 
Arvad. 

14.  As  for  Henah,  I  can  neither  meet  with  in  others, 
Of  Henah.    nor  think  myself  of  any  satisfactory  account  of  it. 

Grotius  thinks  it  might  be,  perhaps,  Ange  in  Ara- 
bia Felix.  Others  take  Henah  and  Ivah  to  be  tlie 
names  of  two  idols :  but  it  seems  clear  from  chap. 
xix.  ver.  13.  that  they  were  both  cities.  The  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrast  renders  them  as  two  verbs.  The 
Syriack  and  Arabick  Interpreters  render,  what  is 
Ivah  in  our  translation,  all  along  by  Avah  ;  and 
Henah  by  Noa. 

15.  In  chap.  xix.  ver.  12.  besides  Gozan,  and  Haran, 
OfRezeph.  and  the  children   of  Eden,  which  rvere  in   Thclasar, 

(which  have  been  all  spoken  of  already),  we  have 
mention  made  of  Rezcph.  Now  since  we  find  in 
Ptolemy  mention  made  of  Resapha  in  the  country 
Palmyrene,  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  above 
spoken  of;  and  also  of  Rczipha,  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  so  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  ;  it  is 
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very  probable,  that  one  of  these  two  might  be  the  CHAP.  iv. 

place  here  called  Rezeph ;  and  most  probably  the 

last,  as  carrying  in  it  the  greatest  affinity  to  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  word. 

In   the  history   of  the  reign   of  the  good  King        16. 
Josiah,  we  have  mention  made  of  Carchemish  by  Of  Carche- 
Euphrates,  2  Chron.  xxxv.   20.     This  is  probably  ""'*^^- 
thought  to  be  the  same,  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  Circesium. 

In  2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  we  read,  that  Pharaoh-  17. 
necob  put  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  in  hands  at  Of  Riblah. 
Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath.  "Where  the  land 
of  Hamath  lay,  has  already  been  shewn.  And  it 
is  hence  evident,  that  Riblah  lay  in  the  land  of 
Hamath ;  and  consequently  out  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some.  Hence  others 
more  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be  Antioch,  or  else 
Apamea,  or  some  other  of  the  cities  situated  on  the 
river  Orontes ;  on  which  stood  Epiphania,  called 
Hamath  in  the  days  of  Jerom,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly thought  by  him  to  be  the  Hamath  mentioned  so 
often  in  Scripture. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  through  the  second  book        18. 
of  Kings,     The  places  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Of  the  books 
the  Chronicles  are  chiefly  the  same  with  those  men-  "^  Chroni- 
tioned  in  the  books  of  the  sacred  History  already  ^^^^'  *'^" 
gone  through  :  some  few  that  are  mentioned  pecu- 
liarly in  these  books  of  the  Chronicles,  and  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  other  preceding  sacred  books,  I 
have  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  books  of  Kings.     As  to  the  following 
books  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  the  principal  places 
mentioned  in  them,  and  of  which,  I  think,  we  have 
any  tolerable  knowledge,  have  also  been  taken  notice 
of  before  ;    excepting  the  cities  and  other  places 
lying  in-  Persia  or  Media,  or  adjoining  to  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  some  other  ; 
of  these  therefore  I  shall  speak  something  in  the 
following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


1. 

Persia, 
whence  so 
called. 


Of  Places  situated  in,  or  bordering  on,  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire,  and  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, hut  not  spoken  of  already. 

We  meet  not  with  the  name  of  Persia  in  the  sacred 
History,  before  the  time  of  Daniel  the  prophet, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  empire.  This  great  and  famous  emperor 
is  said,  not  only  to  have  taught  the  inhabitants  of 
Persia  properly  so  called,  the  art  of  horsemanship ; 
but  also  to  have  published  an  edict  or  law,  import- 
ing, that  it  should  be  esteemed  mean  and  scandalous 
for  any  man  of  that  country  to  go  on  foot,  whether 
the  journey  he  went  were  long  or  short ;  by  this 
means  enjoining  the  inhabitants  to  become  horsemen. 
Now  the  word  Paras  in  the  Oriental  tongues  de- 
noting an  horseman,  hence  it  is  not  improbably 
thought,  that  upon  the  said  inhabitants  thus  be- 
coming universally  horsemen,  the  country  and  peo- 
ple came  to  be  denoted  by  the  name  of  Paras,  first 
in  the  days  of  Cyrus  ;  whereas,  in  former  days, 
both  country  and  people  were  denoted  by  the  name 
of  Elam,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  who  first  settled 
in  these  parts  after  the  Flood.  From  the  word 
Paras,  the  Greeks  easily  framed  the  word  Persis, 
and  from  it  the  Latins  the  word  Persia. 
2.  Paras,  or  Persis,  in  its  most  proper  acceptation, 

Persis,  or  denoted  only  one  province  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Persia,  pro-  ^vliich  adjoined  onto  the  east  side  of  Susiana,  for- 
perlytai<en,  ^^.^]y  spoken  of;  and  which  is  said  to  this  day  to 
be  called  Phars,  or  Pharsistan,  names  which  appa- 
rently retain  footsteps  of  the  ancient  Oriental  name 
Paras.  But  this  name  is  also  used  to  denote  seve- 
ral oilier  and  large  provinces,  that  were  subdued 
by  the  Persians,  properly  so  called,  and  lay  chiefly 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  province  of  Persis.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire,  we  lind  that  it 
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was  in  the  days  of  Ahasuerus,/>'om  India  even  unto  CHAP.  v. 
Ethiopia,  over   an    hundred   and  seven  and  twenty 
provinces.     Esth.  i.  1. 

The    word   here    rendered    Ethiopia    is    Cush ;         3. 
which  has  been  largely  shewn  to  denote  in  Scrip- Of  9"^'*'  ^^ 
ture,  Arabia,  not  Libya  or  Africa ;  and  therefore,  Ethiopia. 
by  Ethiopia  here  mentioned  is  probably  to  be  un- 
derstood only  the  Asiatick  Ethiopians,  i.  e.  some 
Arabians  denoted  by  this  name  in  Herodotus  the 
historian. 

The  word  rendered  India  is  in  the  original  Hoddu,  4. 
or  Hondu,  as  it  is  now-a-days  read.  But  it  is  Of  India, 
likely,  that  it  was  formerly  read  Hiddu,  or  Hindu. 
Whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  names  India  and 
Indus,  the  latter  given  by  them  to  the  great  river, 
which  has  been  generally  esteemed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Persia,  and  the  former  to  the  country 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  river,  called  nou- 
a-days  by  us  most  commonly  the  East-Indies,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  West-Indies,  otherwise  called 
America,  and  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  who  there- 
fore called  the  East- Indies  simply  India,  as  knowing 
no  other  than  that. 

It  is  evident  from  Dan,  viii.  2.  and  Esth.  i.  2.  that  5. 
the  Kings  of  Persia  had  a  palace  in  a  city  called  Of  Shu- 
Shushan,  which  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  the ''  ^^"" 
same  called  by  the  Greeks  Susa,  and  so  situated  in 
the  province  of  Susiana,  which  is  the  first  province 
of  Persia,  that  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
Tigris.  This  city  probably  took  its  name  from  the 
lilies  which  abound  in  these  parts,  for  the  lily  is 
called  shushan  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  As  from 
Shushan,  the  Greeks  called  the  city  itself  Susa  ; 
so  from  their  Greek  name  of  the  city,  they  called 
the  province  it  lay  in  Susiana.  The  city  is  thought 
[]  to  have  been  founded  by  Tithonus,  brother  to 
Priamus  King  of  Troy,  and  father  of  Memnon  : 
from  whom  the  citadel  was  called  Memnonium  ; 
the  palace  and  walls,  Memnonians  ;  and  Susa  it- 
self, the  city  of  Memnon.  But  others  will  for  these 
reasons  have  the  city  to  have  been  built  not  by  Ti- 
ihonus  the  father,  but  by  the  son  himself,  Memnon. 
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The  walls  of  this  city  are  said  by  Cassiodorus,  as 
Heylin  relates,  to  be  cemented  with  gold.  It  was 
doubtless  a  very  great,  stately,  and  rich  city.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  said  to  have  found  therein  fifty 
thousand  talents  of  uncoined  gold,  besides  wedges 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  an  inestimable  value.  It 
is  now  said  to  be  nothing  but  ruins,  and  perhaps 
not  that. 

In  the  fore-cited  chap.  viii.  ver.  2.  of  Daniel, 
the  prophet  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  vision  by  the 
river  of  Ulai,  whicli  doubtless  is  the  same  called  by 
the  Greeks,  Euleus,  That  it  ran  by  tlie  city,  nay 
the  pahice  of  Shushan,  is  also  clear  from  the  fore- 
cited  text.  It  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  river  of  the 
province  of  Susiana,  and  of  so  rare  a  stream,  that 
the  Persian  kings  would  drink  of  no  other  water. 

To  the  north  of  Persia  lay  the  coimtry  called  Me- 
dia, frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  History, 
and  that  in  conjunction  with  Persia  ;  not  only  on 
account  of  their  neighbouring  situation  one  to  the 
otlier,  but  of  their  being  for  a  long  time  under  one 
and  the  same  prince.  It  is  generally  believed,  that 
it  took  its  name  from  Madai,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Japhet.  But  upon  weighing  what  is  oHcred  by  the 
judicious  and  learned  Mr.  Mede  on  this  subject,  I 
am  inclined  to  embrace  rather  his  opinion  ;  that 
though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  this  country, 
called  in  Hebrew  Madai,  took  its  name  from  one 
Madai,  yet  probably  he  was  not  the  same  with  the 
son  of  Japhet,  (who  rather  settled  himself  in  My- 
sia  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  in  yEmathia  or  Macedonia 
in  Europe,)  but  was  a  descendant  of  Shem. 

In  Ezr.  vi.  2.  we  read,  that  there  was  found  at 
Achmetha,  in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Aledes,  a  roll,  &c.  Now  the  word  Achmetha 
may  denote  (as  is  observed  in  the  margin  of  our 
Bible)  a  coffer ;  but  it  is  rather  understood  by  the 
learned  to  denote  the  principal  city  of  Media, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Ecbatana,  and  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Esdras  or  Ezra, 
and  of  Tobit  and  Judith.  It  was  built  not  long 
after  Babylon.     For  we  find,  saith  Dr.  Heylin,  that 
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Seniiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  in  a  war  against  the  CHAP.  V. 

Medes,  who  had  then  rebelled,  taking  an  affection ■ 

to  the  place,  caused  water-courses  to  be  made  to 
it,  from  the  further  side  of  the  mountain  Orontes, 
digging  a  passage  through  the  hills  with  great  labour 
and  charge.  It  being  destroyed  by  the  injury  of 
time,  it  was  re-edified  by  Deioces,  the  sixth  king  of 
the  Medes,  and  afterwards  much  beautified  and  en- 
larged by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  Asian  conquests. 
For  beauty  and  magnificence  it  was  little  inferior  to 
Babylon  or  Nineveh.  In  compass  it  is  said  to  be 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  two  hundred  furlongs, 
whicli  make  about  twenty-four  of  our  miles.  The 
walls  thereof  are  affirmed  in  the  book  of  Judith  to 
be  seventy  cubits  high,  fifty  cubits  broad,  and  the 
towers  upon  the  gates  an  hundred  cubits  higher  ;  all 
built  of  hewn  and  polished  stones,  each  stone  being 
six  cubits  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  But  this 
is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  innermost  wall,  there 
being  seven  in  all  about  it ;  eacii  of  them  higher 
than  the  other,  aad  each  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  their  several  pinnacles,  which  gave  unto  the  eye 
a  most  pleasant  prospect.  It  was  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  Persia  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
as  Susa,  before  mentioned  and  described,  was  in  the 
cold  of  winter.  The  royal  palace  was  about  a  mile 
in  compass,  and  ijuilt  with  all  the  cost  and  skill  that 
a  stately  edifice  did  require.  Some  of  its  beams  are 
said  to  be  of  silver,  and  the  rest  of  cedar,  which  were 
strengthened  with  plates  of  gold.  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian;  relates,  that  it  was  bviilt  by  the 
prophet  Daniel ;  which  must  be  understood  no  other- 
wise than  that  ;;e  overlooked  the  work,  or  contrived 
the  model,  appointed  to  do  so  by  the  order  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  to  whom  the  building  of  the  same  is  as- 
cribed by  others.  Neglected  at  length  by  the  kings 
of  the  Parthian  race,  it  became  a  ruin. 
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PART  III, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  more  remarkable  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  and  not  spoken  of  before. 

1.  I  SHALL  in  this  last  chapter  take  notice  of  the  more 
of  Tliisbe,  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Apocryphal 
anil  the  city  IjqqI^s^  ^pj  which  have  not  been  spoken  of  before. 

I  have  not  observed  any  place  or  country  men- 
tioned in  the  two  Apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  but 
what  has  somewhere  or  other  been  before  taken 
notice  of;  and  therefore,  passing  by  them,  we 
come  to  the  book  of  Tobit.  In  cliap.  i.  vcr.  2.  we 
read,  that  in  the  time  of  Enemassar,  (who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  called  2  Kings  xvii.  3.  Shal- 
maneser,)  Kin<r  of  the  Assyrians,  Tobit  n'as  led 
captive  out  of  Thi.sbe,  nhicli  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
that  city,  ivhicli  is  properly  called  Nephtali  in 
Galilee.  Now  it  is  thought  with  great  probability, 
that  the  city  here  said  to  be  properly  called  Neph- 
tali was  the  same  with  that  which  was  otherwise 
called  Kadesh-Ncphtali,  this  being  the  principal  city 
of  Nephtali  in  the  more  early  times.  And  as  it  was 
called  Kadesh-Ncphtali,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
cities  called  by  the  name  of  Kadesh  ;  so  it  is  very 
likely,  that  it  was  also  for  brevity's  sake  (omitting 
the  foniier  part  of  the  compound  name,  namely 
Kadesh,  as  common  to  it  with  other  places)  called 
Nephtali,  and  the  rather,  as  being  the  most  eminent 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Nephtali.  For  it  was  not  only  a 
Levitical  city,  but  also  one  of  the  three  cities  of  re- 
fuge on  the  west  of  Jordan. 

2,  In  ver.  14.  of  this  first  chapter  of  Tobit,  we  have 
Of  the  city  mention  made  of  Rages,  a  city  of  Media.  This  is 
Rage?.         probably   enough    thought   to   be    the    same   with 

Ragau,  mentioned  in  chap.  i.  ver.  15.  of  the  book 
of  Judith.  Nor  is  it  a  conjecture  without  any  foun- 
dation, that  it  was  built  by  Reu  the  son  of  Peleg. 
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For   not  only   the   descendants   of  Arphaxad   (of  CHAP.  VI. 

whom  came   Peleg,  the  father  of  Reu)  settled  in 

these  and  the  adjacent  parts  ;  but  Reu  is  called  by 
the  Seventy  Interpreters  Ragau.  And  as  to  the 
posterity  of  Arphaxad  settling  here,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  of 
Judith,  we  have  mention  made  of  Arphaxad,  who 
reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatane :  this  name 
being  probably  given  to  the  said  king  in  memory 
and  honour  of  their  forefather  Arphaxad,  the  son 
of  Shem,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  who  probably 
upon  the  dispersion  of  mankind  settled  himself  in 
these  parts  of  Asia ;  whence  we  find  here  a  whole 
country  retaining  plain  footsteps  of  his  name,  it 
being  called  Arrapachitis  in  Ptolemy,  probably  for 
Arphaxaditis. 

Proceed  we  to  the  book  of  Judith ;  and  the  most  3. 
remarkable  place  in  this  history  is  the  city  or  town  Of  Bethulia. 
of  Bethulia,  wherein  Judith  lived  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Holofernes,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian 
army.  That  this  place  was  situated  not  far  from 
Dothaim,  is  evident,  as  from  other  texts,  so  espe- 
cially from  chap.  vii.  ver.  3.  where  it  is  said,  that 
the  army  under  Holofernes  encamped  in  the  valley 
near  unto  Bethulia,  by  the  fountain,  and  they 
spread  themselves  in  breadth  over  Doltiaim  even  to 
Belmaim,  and  in  length  from  Bethulia  unto  C'ya- 
mon  (or  the  Bean-field)  over  against  Esdraelon. 
Now  Dothaim  being  probably  the  same  with  Do- 
than,  and  Esdraelon  the  same  with  Jezreel,  we  "^ 
may  from  hence  make  a  pretty  good  guess  at  the 
situation  of  Bethulia,  that  it  was  such  as  is  as- 
signed it  in  the  map  hereunto  belonging,  Bochart 
tells  us,  that  from  the  place  taken  for  Bethulia, 
when  he  travelled  the  Holy  Land,  to  Tiberias  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  was  one  league,  and  that  the 
latter  "lay  to  die  south-east  of  the  former.  As  for 
the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith, 
they  are  either  such  as  are  of  very  uncertain  situa- 
tion, or  else  of  no  great  note,  or  lastly  such  as  have 
been  already  described.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  places  that  are  mentioned  in  the  several 
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PART  III.  following  Apocryphal  books,  till  wc  come  to  the 

two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which  are  the  last  of 

the  Apocryphal  books. 
4.  In  these  two  books,  as  being  chiefly  historical, 

OfModin.  y^-g  have  mention  made  of  many  places,  among 
which,  excepting  those  already  spoken  of,  the  chief 
or  most  remarkable  are  these  that  follow  :  Modin 
I  mention  first,  on  account  of  its  being  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Mattathias,  of  whom  was  descended 
Judas  surnamed  Maccabeus.  The  situation  of  this 
place  is  not  well  agreed  on,  some  placing  it  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem.  For  Mr.  Maundrell  tells 
us,  that  in  his  return  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem, 
he  made  a  visit  to  (what  is  now-a-days  called)  the 
wilderness  and  convent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  that  being  come  within  about  a  league  of  the 
convent,  he  had  in  sight  Modon,  a  viUage  on  the 
top  of  an  high  hill,  the  burying-place  of  those 
heroical  defenders  of  their  country,  the  Maccabees. 
And  so  likewise  Le  Bruyn  tells  us,  that  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  (which 
is  about  an  hour's  journey  from  Jerusalem)  lie  saw 
upon  a  very  high  hill,  the  place  where  the  Macca- 
bees lie  buried,  and  the  ruins  of  their  house.  And 
a  little  after  he  tells  us,  that  being  gone  further  on 
in  his  way  to  Bethlehem,  he  turned  towai'ds  Modin  ; 
and  he  not  only  gives  us  a  drauglit  of  it,  but  also 
tells  us,  that  of  the  burying-places  of  the  Macca- 
bees there  are  still  seven  arches  remaining,  under 
which  tlie  bodies  were  laid.  From  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  our  author  was  either  at  or  very 
near  the  place  ;  and  consequently,  that  it  lies  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  But 
others  will  have  Modin  to  lie  much  farther  west- 
ward, namely,  on  the  coast,  or  not  far  from  the 
coast,  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  this  opinion 
is  founded  on  1  Maccab.  xiii.  25,  26.  where  it  is 
said  thus :  1'hen  sent  Simon,  and  took  the  bones  of 
Jonathan  his  brother,  and  buried  them  in  Modin, 
the  city  of  his  fathers. — Simon  also  built  a  monu- 
nwnt  upon  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  and  his  bre- 
thren, and  raised  it  aloft   to   the  sight,   with  hewn 
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stone  behind  and  before.  Moreover,  he  set  up  seven  CHAP.  VI. 
pyramids  one  against  another,  for  his  father  and  ' 
his  mother,  and  his  four  brethren.  And  in  these 
he  made  cunning  devices  :  about  the  which  he  set 
great  pillars.  And  upon  the  pillars  he  made  all 
their  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory ;  and  by 
the  armour,  ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.  Now  from  the  last 
clause  of  this  passage  it  seems  evident,  that  Modin 
was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  fore-men- 
tioned place,  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Maundrell 
and  Mr.  Le  Bruyn,  is  not  rightly  reputed  to  be  the 
burying-place  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  that  their 
opinion  is  better  founded,  who  place  Modin  much 
nearer  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Agreeably  hereunto  Eusebius  and  Jerom  tell  us, 
that  Modin  was  situated  near  to  Diospolis,  or 
Lydda.  And  Bonfrerius  observes  *,  that  some  mo- 
derns place  the  situation  of  Modin  at  four  miles 
distance  from  Lydda,  and  one  long  mile  from 
Joppa. 

The  next  place  I  shall  speak  of  is  Persepolis,  5. 
mentioned  2  Mace.  ix.  2.  It  was  the  chief  city,  Of  Perse- 
not  only  of  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire  P°''*- 
which  is  properly  called  Persis,  but  of  the  whole 
empire ;  whence  it  is  styled  by  the  historian  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,  the  Queen  of  the  East.  It  was  situated 
near  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Araxes,  otherwise 
said  to  be  called  Rhogomanes,  and  now-a-days 
Bendemir.  It  was  built  for  the  most  part  of 
cypress-wood,  the  walls  of  the  houses  being  of 
marble,  digged  out  of  an  adjoining  mountain. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  at  large  describes  this  city, 
affirms  it  to  be  the  richest  and  finest  city  in  all  the 
world.  And  we  may  well  believe  him  as  to  the 
richness  of  it,  Alexander  the  Great  finding  here 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents  in  ready 
money  for  his  own  share,  after  the  soldiers  had 
made    what    spoil    they    listed    of  plate,    bullion, 

*  Annot.  in  tab.  Terrse  promissae. 
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FART  III.  images  of  gold  and  silver,  and  jewels  of  unspeak- 

able  value.     But  the  chief  beauty  of  it   was  the 

royal  palace,  built  on  an  hill,  surrounded  with  a 
treble  wall  ;  the  first  of  sixteen  cubits  height,  the 
second  of  thirty,  and  the  third  of  sixty  :  all  of 
them  of  black  polished  marble,  with  stately  battle- 
ments, and  in  the  circuit  of  the  whole  palace  an 
hundred  turrets,  which  afforded  a  most  admirable 
prospect.  Nor  was  the  inside  of  less  bfaiitj-,  than 
the  outside  of  majesty  ;  the  roof  thereof  shining 
with  ivory,  sjiver,  gold,  and  amber ;  and  the  king's 
throne  being  wholly  composed  of  gold  and  tiie 
richest  pearls.  But  although  it  was  thus  rich  and 
stately,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
eastern  world ;  yet  it  was  by  Alexander,  in  a 
drunken  fit,  consumed  with  fire,  at  the  instigation 
of  Lais,  that  infamous  strumpet,  by  way  of  revenge 
for  the  many  cities  of  the  Greeks,  which  the  Per- 
sians had  formerly  burnt  in  the  Grecian  wars. 
And  though  Alexander,  when  sober  again,  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  gave  order  that  it  should 
be  rebuilt,  yet  it  never  arose  to  its  former  glory ; 
the  conqueror  dying  shortly  after,  and  that  purpose 
with  him.  It  was  so  ruined  in  the  time  of  Quint\is 
Curtius,  (who  lived,  as  our  author  Dr.  Ileylin  ob- 
serves, in  the  time  of  Claudius  Citsar,)  that  he 
professes  no  footsteps  of  it  could  then  have  been 
found,  if  not  shewn  and  pointed  out  by  the  river 
Araxes,  on  whose  bank  it  stood.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  several  ingeni- 
ous persons  and  travellers,  and  among  them  of 
M.  Thevenot,  that  the  place  now-a-days  called 
Tschchcl-minar  is  part  of  the  ancient  Persepolis, 
not  only  because  of  the  river,  which  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  others  mention  to  be  there  under  the 
name  of  the  little  Araxes,  now  called  Bendemir, 
but  also  of  many  other  marks  that  cannot  be  called 
into  question,  says  Thevenot ;  who  proceeds  to 
give  a  large  account  of  the  ruins  yet  to  be  seen. 
The  sum  whereof  is  this  :  that  they  consist  chiefly 
of  three  ranges  of  buildings,  behind  one  another, 
from  west  to  east ;  that  they  extend  severally  in 
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length  from  north  to  south  ;  that  each  of  the  two  CHAP.  vi. 

first  ranges  contains  four  buildings  and  two  courts ; 

the  last  hath  five  buildings,  whereof  the  third  is  the 
biofCTest  of  all. 


'B»^ 


Another  famous  city,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  (y, 
the  Maccabees,  is  Sparta,  otherwise  called  Lacedae-  of  Sparta, 
mon,  celebrated  in  the  Greek  historians,  as  being 
one  of  the  two  most  considerable  and  potent  cities 
of  Greece,  the  other  whereof  was  Athens.  It  lay  in 
the  southern  or  south-west  province  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  called  Laconia. 

To  return  to  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land  :  in  the  7. 
southern  part  of  the  western  coast  hereof  lay  Jam-  Of  Jamnia. 
nia,  which  Strabo  says  was  distant  from  Azotus  two 
hundred  furlongs,  that  is,  five  and  twenty  miles, 
and  so  near  to  Joppa.  And  this  situation  agrees 
very  well  with  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  For 
as  Judas  Maccabeus  burnt  one  part  of  the  Syrian 
fleet  at  Joppa,  so  he  burnt  the  rest  at  Jamnia,  the 
flame  being  ^een  to  Jerusalem  itself,  though  reck- 
oned two  hundred  and  forty  furlongs  off,  that  is, 
thirty  miles.  This  town  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
times  of  Christianity. 

Not  far  from  Jamnia  is  Casphin  supposed  to  lie,         §. 
described  to  be  a.  strong  city,  fenced  about  jvith  walls,  Of  Casphin. 
and  inhabited  7vith  people  of  divers  countries ;  2  Mace, 
xii.  13.  which  Judas  Maccabeus  took,  makings  there 
an  unspeakable  slaughter,  as  we  are  informed,  ver. 
16. 

On  the  same  coast  with  Jamnia  and  Joppa,  but  9, 
much  higher  to  the  north,  lies  the  city  Tripolis  Of  Tripoli's, 
above  Sidon,  and  so  above  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  yet  in  the  province  called 
by  the  Greeks  Phoenicia.  The  name  denotes  three 
cities,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  called,  because  built 
by  the  joint  purses  of  the  three  cities.  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Aradus.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  no  great 
note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  till  made  one  of 
the  episcopal  sees,  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
Tyre  in  the  primitive  times.  But  thriving  by  de- 
grees, it  came  to  be  of  principal  account,  by  the 
time   that   the  western   Christians   warred  in   the 
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PART  III.  Holy  Land.     For  when  conquered  by  them,  it  was 

made,  as  Heylin  observes,  one  of  the  tetrarchies, 

or  capital  cities  lor  the  four  quarters  of  their  do- 
minions ;  which  were,  Jerusalem  for  Palestine, 
Edessa  for  Comagena  or  Mesopotamia,  Antioch 
for  Syria,  and  this  for  Phoenicia.  A  city,  which,  I 
know  not  (says  my  author)  by  what  good  hap,  has 
sped  better  than  any  of  those  parts,  retaining  still 
as  much  in  strength  and  beauty,  as  ever  it  had;  if 
not  grown  greater  by  the  ruin  of  all  the  rest.  Our 
countryman  Mr.  Maundrell  gives  us  this  account 
of  it.  Tripoli  is  seated  about  half  an  hour  from 
the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  lies  between 
two  hills ;  one  on  the  east,  on  which  is  a  castle 
commanding  the  place;  another  on  the  west,  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  sea.  This  latter  is  said  to 
have  been  at  first  raised,  and  to  be  still  increased 
by  the  daily  accession  of  sand,  blown  to  it  from 
the  shore.  Upon  wiiich  occasion  there  goes  a 
prophecy,  that  the  whole  city  shall  in  time  be 
buried  with  this  sandy  hill.  But  the  Turks  seem 
not  very  apprehensive  of  this  prediction.  For  in- 
stead of  ])revcnting  the  growth  of  this  hill,  they 
suffer  it  to  take  its  course,  and  make  it  a  place  of 
pleasure ;  which  they  would  have  little  inclination 
to  do,  did  they  apprehend  it  was  some  time  to  be 
their  grave.  The  marine  is  about  half  an  hour  dis- 
tant from  the  city.  The  port  is  an  open  sea, 
rather  than  an  inclosed  harbour ;  however,  it  is  in 
part  defended  from  the  force  of  the  waves  by  two 
small  islands,  about  two  leagues  from  the  shore  ; 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Bird,  the  other  the  Coney 
Island,  being  so  named  from  the  creatures,  whicli 
they  severally  produce.  For  its  security  from 
pirates,  it  has  several  castles,  or  rather  square 
towers,  built  all  along  upon  the  shore  at  convenient 
distances.  They  are,  says  my  author,  I  tliink,  six 
in  number,  but  at  present  void  of  all  manner  of 
force,  both  of  men  and  ammunition.  In  the  fields 
near  the  shore  appeared  many  heaps  of  ruins  and 
pillars  of  granite,  and  several  other  indications, 
that  here  must  have  been  anciently  some  consider- 
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able  building  this  way.     Which  agrees  very  well  CHAP-  VI. 

with   what   Casaubon    in    his   notes    upon    Strabo * 

quotes  out  of  Diodorus,  viz.  that  Tripolis  was 
anciently  a  cluster  of  three  cities  standing  at  a  fur- 
long's distance  from  each  other ;  of  which  the  first 
was  a  seat  of  the  Aradians,  the  second  of  the  Sido- 
nians,  and  the  third  of  the  Tyrians.  And  from 
hence  it  is  probable,  that  Tripolis  was  a  name 
given  at  first  to  three  distinct  but  adjacent  places, 
and  not  to  one  city,  built,  as  is  usually  said,  by 
the  mingled  interest  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus. 
Thus  much  Mr.  Maundrell  :  to  which  I  shall  add 
what  Mr.  Thevenot  says  of  it.  Tripoli,  says  he, 
is  a  very  pretty  town,  with  a  neat  castle,  at  the 
foot  of  which  a  little  river  runs.  Several  gardens, 
full  of  orange  trees  and  white  mulberries,  encom- 
pass the  town,  which  is  a  mile  from  the  sea,  where 
there  are  several  towers  to  defend  the  coast. — 
Here  it  was  that  S.  Marina,  being  accused  of  in- 
continence, did  penance  in  man's  apparel.  I  shall 
conclude  with  what  Le  Bruyn  observes  :  The  city, 
says  he,  in  itself  is  not  very  considerable,  though 
the  houses  are  built  with  free-stone,  and  most  of 
them  pretty  large  and  stately.  The  principal  (quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  very  populous.  The  bazar,  or 
street  of  merchants,  is  in  pretty  good  plight.  The 
French  and  Italians  have  generally  their  vice-consul 
residing  there.  (It  appears  from  Mr.  Maundrell, 
that  we  also  have  had  a  consul  there.)  The  Ara- 
bians bring  thither  a  great  deal  of  ashes,  with  which 
they  make  soap  and  glass.  Besides  this  account  of 
Tripoli,  Mr.  Le  Bruyn  has  obliged  us  with  a  draught, 
both  of  the  city  and  also  of  the  marine. 

Another    place  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the        jo. 
Maccabees,  is  Aradus,    a    small  isle  lying  on  the  Of  Aradus, 
same  coast  to  the  north  of  Tripolis.     The  isle  is 
said  to  be  rocky,  and  not  above  a  mile  in  compass, 
and  about  twenty  furlongs,  i.  e.  two  miles  and  an 
half,    from   the   continent.     It   is    not   improbably 
thought  to  be  so  named  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan,  since  we  find  reckoned  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Canaan,  the  Arvadite.     And  hence  it  is 
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PART  III.  probably  thought  to  be  the  same  called  in  the  book 

■ of  Kings,  and  oi  Isaiah,  Arpad,  or  Arphad,  or  Ar- 

vad;  wlience  the  Greeks  framed  the  name  Aradus. 

It  seemed  to  the  eye,   says  Mr.  Maundrell,  to  be 

not   above  two   or   three   furlongs    long,    and  was 

wholly   filled   up   with   tall  buildings    like    castles. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  isle  were  famous  for 

navigation,  and  had  command  on  the  continent  as  far 

as  Gabala. 

11.  In  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  wc  have   also 

Of  the  river  mention  made  of  the  river  Eleutherus  ;   concernini^ 

Eleutherus.   ^.j^j^,^  j  ^^^^  ^^j^  ^^j.^  ^^^^j^g  ^^  ^^^   Maundrell's 

remark.  Having  quitted,  says  he,  ourselves  of 
these  antiquities,  (namely,  lying  within  one  hour  of 
Tortosa,)  formerly  called  Orthosia,  from  whence 
the  modern  name  is  made,  (and  a  little  southward 
of  Aradus,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oif  the 
sea,)  we  entered  into  a  spacious  plain,  extending 
to  a  vast  breadth  between  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  length  reaching  almost  as  far  as  Tri- 
poli. The  people  of  the  country  call  it  Junia,  i.  e. 
the  plain,  which  name  they  give  it  by  way  of  emi- 
ncncy,  upon  account  of  its  vast  extent.  Wc  were 
full  seven  hours,  says  my  author,  in  passing  it; 
and  found  it  all  along  exceeding  fruitful,  by  reason 
of  the  many  rivers,  and  the  great  ))lcn;y  of  waters, 
which  it  enjoys.  Of  these  rivers  the  first  is  about 
six  hours  before  you  come  to  Tripoli.  It  has  a 
stone  bridge  over  it,  of  three  large  arches,  and  is  I 
the  biggest  stream  in  the  whole  plain.  For  which 
reason  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Nahor  il  Kibber,  or 
the  Great  River.  About  half  an  hour  farther,  you 
*  come  to  another  river,  called  Nahor  Abrosh,  or 
the  Lepers'  River.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
more,  you  pass  a  third  river,  called  Nahor  Achar, 
having  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  one  very  large 
arch,  laid  over  it.     Two   good   hours  more  bring 

you  to  a  fourth  river,  called or  the  Cold  Waters, 

with  a  bridge  of  three  arches  over  it.  From  hence 
you  have  two  good  hours  more  to  Tripoli.  I  took, 
says  Mr.  Maundrell,  the  more  exact  account  of  all 
these  streams,  to  the  intent  that  I  might  give  some 

15 
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light  for  the  better  deciding  that  difference,  which  CHAP.  VI. 

is  found  in  geographers,   about   the   place  of  the  

river  Eleutherus.  The  moderns,  all  with  one  con- 
sent, give  that  name  to  a  river  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  called  by  the  Turks  Casimeer.  But  this 
contradicts  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
who  place  Eleutherus  more  northward.  Strabo 
ivill  have  it  somewhere  between  Orthosia  and  Tri- 
polis,  as  a  boundary  dividing  Syria  from  Phcenicia. 
Pliny  places  it  near  Orthosia,  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  over  against  Aradus.  The  writer  of  the 
Maccabees  lays  it  in  the  land  of  Hamath ;  which 
country,  wherever  it  were,  was  certainly  without 
the  borders  of  Israel,  as  appears  from  the  same 
author.  To  this  Josephus  agrees,  placing  Eleu- 
therus to  the  north  of  Sidon,  as  may  be  collected 
from  him,  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  xiv.  chap.  vii.  viii. 
where  speaking  of  Mark  Antony's  donation  to 
Cleopatra,  he  reports,  how  that  extravagant  gallant 
gave  her  all  the  cities  between  Eleutherus  and 
Egypt,  except  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Ptolemy,  as  cited 
by  Terranius,  places  it  yet  more  northerly,  between 
Orthosia  and  Balanea.  From  all  wliich  it  is  evident, 
that  this  cannot  be  the  true  ancient  Eleutherus, 
which  the  moderns  assign  for  it.  But  that  name  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  one  of  these  rivers,  cross- 
ing the  plain  of  Junia  ;  or  else,  if  Pliny's  authority, 
may  be  relied  upon,  to  that  river  now  dry,  which  I 
mentioned  a  little  on  this  side  of  Tortosa,  and  which 
has  its  mouth  almost  opposite  to  Aradus.  Thus 
Mr.  Maundrell ;  and  as  to  the  mention  he  refers  to 
of  a  river  on  this  side  Tortosa  now  dry,  it  occurs 
some  pages  before,  where  he  writes  thus  :  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  came  (from  Tortosa)  to  a 
river,  or  rather  a  channel  of  a  river,  for  it  was  now 
almost  dry ;  though  questionless  here  must  have 
been  anciently  no  inconsiderable  stream ;  as  we 
might  infer  both  from  the  largeness  of  the  channel, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  stone  bridge,  formerly  laid 
over  it. 

Still  more  north  was  situated  Daphne,  lying  by        12. 
Antiochia,   (as  the   writer  of  the   Maccabees  de-  Of  Daphne, 
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PART  III.  scribes   it,    2   Mace.  iv.   S3.)  which  Antiochia,  or 

— Antioch,  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Acts, 

"^'"F  ^^'.  and  is  from  hence  styled  by  some  writers  Antioch 
Epidaphne,  i.  e.  Antioch  by  Daphne.  It  is  said 
that  this  Daphne  stood  at  first  about  five  miles 
from  Antrocli  ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  continual 
enlargements  of  Antioch,  it  came  to  be  so  near  to 
it,  as  to  be  accounted  as  a  suburb  to  it.  It  was  so 
named  of  Daphne,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Apollo, 
who  was  here  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Apollo 
Daphnteus,  and  had  here  his  oracles  and  groves, 
which  last  are  said  to  have  been  about  ten  miles  in 
circuit.  It  was  a  place  devised  for  pleasure,  but 
abused  to  lust.  The  temple  here  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Seleucus,  and  was  renowned  for  the 
oracle  there  given,  l)y  which  Adrian  is  said  to  be 
foretold  of  his  l)cing  emperor  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  resorted  to  also  by  Julian  the  Apostate  for  the 
same  purpose.  But  the  body  of  Babylas,  Bishop 
of  Antioch,  and  a  martyr,  being  removed  thither, 
the  Devil  and  his  oracles  were  both  frighted  away, 
as  the  Devil  himself  confessed  to  Julian  :  who  be- 
ing desirous  to  learn  here  the  success  of  his  in» 
tended  expedition  into  Persia,  received  this  answer, 
that  no  oracle  could  be  given  so  long  as  those  di- 
vine bones  wt-se  so  near  the  shrine.  Nor  was  it 
long  after,  before  the  idol  and  temple  were  con- 
sumed by  a  fire  from  heaven  ;  as  was  avowed  by 
those  who  observed  the  fall  of  it.  Though  Julian 
did  impute  it  to  the  innocent  Christians,  and  in  re- 
venge caused  many  of  their  churches  to  be  burnt  to 
ashes. 
13_  Other  places  mentioned  in  the  books   of  Mac- 

Of  Adasa,     cabecs   are    Adasa,    Adida,    Arbattis,   Arbela,  and 
Adida,  Ar-   Raphon.     Of  whicii  Adasa  is  said  by  Jerom  to  be 
battis,  Ar-    seated  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.      Adida  is  expressly 
Raphon.       ^^"^'  *  ^lacc.  xii.  38.  to  be  in  Sephela.      And  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerom  tell  us,  that  all  the  open   plain 
country  about  Eleutheroj)o]is  to  the  north  and  west 
was   in    their    days  called   Sephela.     Arbattis  was 
plainly    a    place    near    Galilee ;     and    Arbela   here 
mentioned  was  doubtless  in  Galilee,  as  Joseph  us 
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tells    us;    being  distant  nine  miles  from    the   city  CHAP.  VI 

Legeon,  and  lying  in  the  great  plain  adjoining  to 

the  said  city,  as  Eusebius  and  Jerom  inform  us. 
Raphon,  the  last  place  above  mentioned,  was  a 
town  of  Gilead,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  Antiq.  book 
xii.  chap.  xii.  and  thought  to  lie  near  the  brook 
Jabbok. 

In   1   Mace.  xi.  34.  we  have    not  only  mention       14. 
made  of  Aphaerema,  but  also   the    reason   of  the  Aphaerema, 
name  plainly  intimated  ;  namely,  because  the  said  ^  ^*' 
tract  or  government  was  added  unto  Judea,  being 
taken  from  the  country  of  Samaria  :  for  the  word 
Aphaerema  does  in  the  Greek  language  signify   a 
thing  taken  from  another. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  books  of  the        15. 
Maccabees    being    in    the    Greek    tongue,    hence  An  obser- 
several  names,  though  somewhat  varied  according  ^u  ""."/^  *** 
to  the  Greek  form,  yet  denote  the  same  places  with  ^^^^  (,f 
the    Hebrew  names,   from  whence    they    are    thus  tlie  same 
varied.     Thus  Accaron  is  the  same  with  Ekron,  names,  in 
Amathis  with   Hamath,   Gazara  with  Gezer,  Beth-  ^^  ^'*" 
sura  with  Bethshur,  Bosora  with  Bosor,  &c.  which  q^^;,,), 
last  place,  together  with   them  mentioned   with  it, 
1  Mace.  V.  26.  seem  plainly  to  be  situated  beyond 
Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Galaad  or  Gilead  largely 
taken.     And,  among  these,   Carnaim    is  doubtless 
the  same  called  in  the  books  of  Moses,  Ashtaroth- 
carnam.     Some  names  are  also  in  probability  cor- 
rupted in  tract  of  time  by  translators.     Thus  Zaba- 
deans,  which  is  said,    1    Mace.  xii.   31.  to  be  the 
name  of  some  of  the  Arabians,   is  probably  a  cor- 
rupt   reading    for   Nabatheans ;    and   so    of  other 
names,  taken  notice  of  in  the  margin  of  our  greater 
Bibles. 

The   Nabathean   Arabians   were   so   called   from        16. 
Nebaioth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  as  has  been  *  Or  the  Na- 
before  observed.     We  read  also  in   this  history  of  i^^g^jg^ 
the  Arabians   called  Nomades,  namely,  from  their 
manner  of  living,  it  being  their  way  not  to  live  in 
towns   or   settled  habitations,    but   to  rove   or  re- 

*  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  chap.  x.  sect.  2. 
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PART  III.  move  from  place  to  place  with  their  cattle,  according 
as  they  found  conveniency  of  pasturage. — Hence 
this  name  was  given  by  the  ancients,  not  only  to 
these  Arabians,  but  also  to  some  inhabitants  in 
Africk,  and  Sarmatia  or  Scythia,  who  followed  the 
like  roving  manner  of  life. 
17.  Lastly,  by  the  Galatians  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  viii. 

Of  the  Ga-    o.  are  to  be  understood,  not  the  same  Galatians,  to 

s'Sn!'  ^''^^'^  ^'-  P^"^  ^^''■"^^  °"^  °^  '"^  Epistles,  and  who 
lived  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  but  the  European  Galatae, 
or  Galatians,  called  by  the  Latins  Galli ;  ami  the 
greatest  part  of  whose  country  is  now-a-days  inha- 
bited by  the  French  :  the  rest  being  inhabited  by 
those  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  on  the  south 
and  west  of  tlie  Rhine,  as  also  by  those  of  Lorrain, 
Switzerland,  and  Savoy.  For  the  boundaries  of 
Galatia,  or  old  Gaul,  were,  besides  the  sea,  the  river 
Rhine,  and  the  Varus,  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
which  last  separated  it  from  Spain,  mentioned  here 
by  the  writer  of  this  history,  as  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  Galatians. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  through  the  history  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  so  through  all  the  historical  books, 
making  up,  or  appertaining  to,  the  Old  Testament. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 

OF  THE 

KINGS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL, 

And  such  other  more  remarkable  Particulars,  as 
occurred  within  the  Reigns  of  the  said  Kings, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  of 
Kings,  and  the  other  following  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


In  the  Chronological  Account,  belonging  to  the 
first  Volume  of  this  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Old  Testament,  (Part  II.  Tab.  I,)  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  fixing  the  chronology  of  such  parti- 
culars, as  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  History  be- 
tween the  Exodus  (or  the  Israelites  going  out  of 
Egypt)  and  Solomon's  beginning  to  build  the  Tem- 
ple, we  must  be  guided  by  I  Kings  vi.  1.  where  we 
are  expressly  told,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
beginning  to  build  Solomon's  Temple,  were  four 
hundred  and  fourscore  years.  Agreeably  hereunto 
it  has  been  also  there  observed,  that  reckoning 
backwards  from  the  beginning  to  build  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  deducting  from  four  hundred  and 
eighty  (which,  the  fore-cited   sacred  text  tells  us, 
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fell  in  with  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign)  the 
three  foregoing  years  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the 
forty  years  of  David's  reign,  and  likewise  the  forty 
years  of  Saul's  reign  ;  it  will  follow,  that  the  last 
year  of  the  Judges,  or  the  year  before  the  first  of 
Saul's  reign,  must  fall  in  with  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-sixth  year  after  the  Exodus.  And  be- 
cause it  is  also  highly  probable  (as  has  been  before 
observed,  last  page  but  one  of  Vol.  I.)  that  the 
battle  recorded  1  Sam.  vii.  put  an  end  to  the  forty 
years  of  servitude  mentioned  Judg.  xiii.  1.  and  that 
the  said  battle  was  fought  in  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seventh  year  after  the  Exodus ;  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  time  from  the  said  battle  to  Saul's 
being  made  King,  were  nineteen  years,  wherein 
Samuel  judged  Israel.  When,  or  how  long  before 
the  fore-mentioned  battle,  Samuel  began  to  judge 
Israel,  cannot  be  determined  from  the  sacred  His- 
tory; and  therefore  I  shall  begin  the  following 
Chronological  Table,  with  the  first  year  of  Saul's 
reign,  which,  according  to  what  is  before  observed, 
must  fall  in  with  the  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
seventh  year  after  the  Exodus,  and  so  (according 
to  the  calculation  in  the  first  volume)  fall  in  with 
the  1101st  year  before  Christ,  and  the  2849th  year 
of  the  world. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be- 
fore the 
common 
Year  of 
Christ's 

Nativity. 

Years 
from  the 
Exodus. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

2&49 

1101 

397 

Saul  begins  to  reign. 

2888 

1062 

436 

Saul  is  slain,  having  reigned  forty  years,  as 
we  learn.  Acts  xiii.  21. 

2928 

1022 

476 

David  dies,  having  reigned  forty  years,   viz. 
seven  years  he  reigned  in  Hebron,  and  thirty 
and  three  years  he   reigned  in  Jerusalem, 
1  Kings  ii.  11. 

2932 

1018 

480 

Solomon  begins  to  build  the  Temple,   in  the 
four  hundred  and  eightieth  year,  after  the 
children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign 
over  Israel,  1  Kings  vi.  1.     So  that  here  we 
shall  end  the  computation  from  the  Exodus. 
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Years  of 
the 

World. 

Years  be- 
fore  the 
common 
Year  of 
Christ's 
Nativity. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

296S 

982 

Solomon  dies,  having  reigned  over  all  (the  twelve 
tribes  of)  Israel  forty  years,  1  Kings  xi.  42. 

2969 

981 

The  division  of  the  kingdojti  of  all  (the  twelve  tribes 
of)  Israel  into  two  kingdoms,  one  called  the  king- 
dom ofJudah,  and  including  tlie  two  tribes  of  Jiidah 
and  Benjamin  ;  tlie  other  called  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  including  the  other  ten  tribes.  The  first 
king  of  the  distinct  kingdom  of  Judah,  was  Relio- 
boam,  tlie  son  of  Solomon,  from  whom  the  other  ten 
tribes  revolted,  setting  up  Jeroboam  for  their  first 
king,  1  Kings  xii. 
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ir. 


Years  of 

the 
World. 


2985 


2986 


2988 


2990 


2991 


Years  be. 

fore  the 

common 
Year  of 
Christ's 

Nativity- 


965 


9G4 


962 


REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 


Kin^s  of  Judah. 


Kincrs  of  Israel. 


Rehoboara  dies,  having 
reigned  seventetn  years, 
1  Kings  xiv.  21. 


Abijam  succeeds  his  father 
liehobcam  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Jeroboam, 
1  Kings  XV.  1.  and  con- 
sequently the  eighteenth 
year  after  the  division  of 
tlie  kingdom. 


Abijam  dies  after  a  reign 
of  three  years,  1  Kings 
XV.  2.  And  Asa  his  son 
succeeds  him,  1  Kings 
XV.  8. 


960 


959 


hi  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Jeroboam  began  Abijam 
to  reign  over  Judah, 
1  Kings  XV.  1.  And 
consequeiUly  Jeroboam 
began  his  reign  in  the 
first  year  of  Rehoboam 


In  the  twentieth  year  of  Jero- 
boam began  Asa  to  reign 
over  Judah,  1 
9.     See  note  *, 


Kings  XV 


In  the  second  year  of  Asa 
began  Nadab  to  reign 
over  Israel,  I  Kings  xv 
25.     See  note*. 


In  the  third  year  of  Asa 
did  Baasha  slay  Nadab, 
and  began  to  reign  in 
his  stead,  1  Kings  xv. 
28.33.     See  note*. 


Jeroboam  dies,  after  a  reign 
of  two  and  twenty  years ; 
and  is  succeeded  by  liis 
son  Nadab,  1  Kings  xiv. 
20.     See  note  *. 


Nadab  is  slain  by  Baasha 
after  he  had  reigned  two 
years,   1  Kings  xv.   25 
28.     See  note*. 


*  It  being  evident  from  1  Kings  xv.  1.  and  other  texts,  that  Jeroboam 
began  his  reign  in  the  981st  year  before  Christ;  and  it  being  said 
1  Kings  xiv.  20.  tliat  Jeroboam  reigned  22  years ;  it  follows,  that  he  died 
in  the  year  (981 — 21,  i.  e.)  960  before  Christ.  Wherefore  this  year 
falling  in  with  the  second  year  of  Asa's  reign,  (I  Kings  xv.  25.)  and 
Nadab  being  slain  in  the  third  year  of  Asa,  (1  Kings  xv.  28.)  it  follows, 
that  when  it  is  said,  1  Kings  xv.  25.  that  Nadab  reigned  two  years,  thereby 
is  meant,  that  he  reigned  part  of  two  years,  viz.  he  began  his  reign  in  960 
before  Christ,  or  tlie  second  year  of  Asa,  after  his  father's  decease  tliat 
same  year,  and  was  slain  in  961  before  Christ,  or  the  tliird  year  of  Asa. 
And  in  like  manner  it  is  observable,  that  whereas  it  is  said,  1  Kings  xv.  9. 
that  Asa  began  his  reign  in  the  tivetitieth  year  of  Jeroboam,  or  962  before 
Christ ;  and  that  Jeroboam  having  reigned  two  and  twenty  years,  1  Kings 
xiv,  20.  was  succeeded  by  Nadab  in  the  second  year  of  Asa;  it  follows, 
that  Asa  began  his  reign  in  the  oiher  part  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Jero-| 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be. 
fore  the 
common 
Year  of 

Christ's 
Nativity. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

3014 

936 

In   the    twenty-sixth   year 
of  Asa   began    Elah  to 
reign  over  Israel,  1  Kings 
xvi.  8. 

Baasha  dies,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty  and  four  years, 
1  Kings  XV.  33.  and  is 
succeeded    by    his    son 
Elah,  1  Kings  xvi.  6. 

3015 

935 

In  the  twenty  and  seventh 
year  of  Asa  did  Zimri 
kill  Elah,   1  Kings  xvi. 
15. 

Elah  having  reigned   two 
years,  1  Kings  xvi.  8.  is 
slain  by  Zimri,  who  hav- 
ing   reigned    but    seven 
days,  set  fire  to  the  royal 
palace    at   Tirzah,    and 
burnt  it  over   his   own 
head,  that  he  might  not 
fall    into  the    hands   of 
Omri,   1  Kings  xvi.  18, 
&c. 

3019 

931 

In  tlie  thirty  and  first  year 
of   Asa  began   Omri  to 
reign  over  Israel,  1  Kings 
xvi.  23.     Seenotef. 

Then  (i.  e.  after  the  death 
of  Zimri)  were  the  people 
of  Israel  divided  into  two 
parts :  half  tht  people  fol- 
lowed Tibni  to  make  him 
King ;  and  half  followed 
Omri.      But  the  people 
that  followed  Omri  pre- 
vailed.—So  Tibni  died, 
and  Omri  reigned,  1  Kings 
xvi.    21—23.     See    the 
note  t- 

boam,   or  962  before  Christ,   and  so  Asa's  first  year  fell  in  partly  with  the 
twenty-first  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  or  9C1  before  Christ :  and  consequently  the 
second  year  of  Asa  fell  in  partly  with  die  twenty-second  of  Jeroboam,  or  960 
before  Christ. 

t  It  being  said,   1   Kings  xvi.  23.  that  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa 
began  Omri  to  reign  over  Israel  twelve  years  ;  and  it  being  said,  ver.  29. 
that  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa  began  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  to  reign  ; 
it  may  be  asked,  how  Omri  reigned  twelve  years,  since  from  the  thirty- 
first  of  Asa  to  the  thirty-eighth  of  Asa  there  are  but  nine  years,  including 
both   the  thirty-first  and  thirty-eighth.     It  is  then  to  be   observed,   that 
what  is  said  of  Omri's  beginning  to  reign  in  the  thirty -first  of  Asa,  is  to  be 
understood  of  his  then  beginning  to  reign  witlumt  any  rival,  and  so  peace- 
ably.    And  whereas  it  is  said,  that  he  reigned  twelve  years,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  according  to  this  computation,   all  the  years  from  the  murder 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be- 
fore the 

common 
Year  of 
Christ's 

Nativity. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

3020 

930 

Six  years  reigned  Omri  in 
Tirzah ;  and  then  having 
built  the  city  of  Sama- 
ria, translated  the  royal 
seat   thither,    1     Kings 
xvi.   23—28.     See   the 
note  f. 

302G 

924 

In    the   thirty  arid  eighth 
year  of  Asa  began  Ahab 
to     reign    over    Israel, 
1   Kings  xvi.   29.     See 
note  f. 

Omri  reigned   over  Israel 
twelve    years,    1    Kings 
xvi.    23.    six   years   he 
reigned  in  Tirzah,  ibid, 
and     consequently    the 
other  six    in    Samaria, 
where  he  died,  and  was 
buried,  his  son  Ahab  suc- 
ceeding  him,    1    Kings 
xvi.  28,  29.    See  note  t- 

of  Elah  are  reckoned  to  the  reign  of  Omri  ;  namely,  from  935  before  Christ, 
or  the  twenty-seventh  of  Asa,  wherein  Elah  was  killed  by  Zimri,  to  924 
before  Christ,  or  the  thirty-eighth  of  Asa,  wherein  Omri  died,  are  twelve 
years  inclusively.     Further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  is  rendered  in  our  translation  here  and  elsewhere,    began  to  reig7i, 
does  literally  import  no  more  than  reigned. 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be- 
fore the 

common 
Year  of 
Christ's 

Nativity. 

REMARKABLE   PARTI CULARS. 

Kings  of  Judah.                      Kings  of  Israel. 

o02G 

921 

A  Ahab  began  his  reign  at  this  time,  so  we  are  told, 
1  Kings  xvi.  34.  tliat  in  his  days  did  Iliel  the  Beth- 
cUle  build  Jericho;  and  that  lie  laid  the  foundation 
thereof  in  Abiram  his  first-born,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segjib,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua,  tfw  son 
of  \un. 

Also  from  1  Kings  xvii.  and  following  chapters  we 
learn,  that  the  famous  and  great  Prophet  Elijah 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  ;  being  taken  up  into 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Ahab's  second  son, 
r.'^  we  learn  from  2  Kings  ii.  compared  with  chap.  i. 
and  iii. 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be- 
fore the 

common 
Year  of 
Christ's 

Nativity. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

3029 

921 

Asa  dies,  having  reigned 
forty    and    one    years, 
1  Kings  XV.   10.  and  is 
succeeded   by  Jehosha- 
phat   his  son,    1   Kings 
xxii.  41. 

In  i\\e  fourth  year  of  Ahab 
began  Jehoshaphat  to 
reign  over  Judah,  1 
Kings  xxii.  41. 

3046 

904 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of 
Jehoshaphat began  Aha- 
ziah  to  reign  over  Israel, 
1  Kings  xxii.  51. 

Ahaziah  begins  to  reign 
this  year,  being,  as  it 
seems,  taken  into  a  part- 
nership of  the  kingdom 
by  his  father  Ahab,  pro- 
bably upon  his  intended 
expedition  against  the 
Syrians. 

3047 

903 

In  the  eighteentli  year  of 
Jehoshaphat  began  Je- 
horam  the  son  of  Ahab 
to    reign    over    Israel, 
2  Kings  iii.  1. 

Ahab  dies  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  battle 
with  the  Syrians.  And 
his  son  Ahaziah  like- 
wise dies  this  year,  hav- 
ing reigned  (at  least  part 
of)  two  years,  1  Kings 
xxii.  51.  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother 
Jehoram,  because  he  had 
no  sons  of  his  own,  2 
Kings  i.  17. 

Elisha  succeeds  Elijah,  2 
Kings  ii. 

3051 

899 

Jehoram  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat began  to  reign, 
(Jehoshaphat  being  then 
King,  i.  e.)  in  consort 
with  his  father,  2  Kings 
viii.  16. 

In  the  fiftli  year  of  Jorani 
the  son  of  Ahab  began 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Je- 
hoshaphat to  reign,  2 
Kings  viii.  1 6. 

3053 

897 

Jehoshaphat  dies,  having 
reigned  five  and  twenty 
years,  1  Kings  xxii.  42. 

3057 

893 

Jehoram    King   of  Judah 
takes  his    son   Ahaziah 

In  the  X  eleventh  year  of 
Joram  the  son  of  Ahabj 

J  These  seeming  repugnances  are  easily  reconciled,  as  is  here  shewn. 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be- 
fore the 

common 
Year  of 
Christ's 

Nativity. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

3057 

893 

into  a  partnership  of  the 
kingdom    with    him,    2 
Kings  i.\.  29. 

began  Ahaziah  to  reign 
over  Judah,  (viz.  in  con- 
sort with  his  father)  2 
Kings  ix.  29. 

3058 

892 

Jehoram    King   of  Judah 
dies,     having      reigned 
eight   years,   and    then 
Aliaziah  begins  to  reign, 
(viz.  alone)  who  is  slain 
by  Jehu's  order,  hanug 
reigned  one  year,  (viz. 
alone)  2  Kings  viii.  17. 
24.   20.  and  also  chap. 
ix.  27.  29. 

In  the  X  twelfth  year  of 
Joram  King  of  Israel 
did  Ahaziah  King  of 
Judah  begin  to  reign, 
(viz.  alone)  2  Kings  viii. 
25.  In  this  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign  is  Joram 
King  of  Israel  slain  by 
Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  24. 
For  he  reigned  but  12 
years,  2  Kings  iii.  1. 

3059 

891 

Ahaziah   being   dead,   his 
mother  Atlialiah  usurps 
the    throne    of    Judah, 
2  Kings  xi.  1. 

Jehu  begins  to  reign  over 
Israel,  2  Kings  ix. 

30C5 

885 

Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  is 
made   king;  and  Atha- 
liah     is     slain,    having 
reigned    six    years,     2 
Kings  xi.  3,  4.  16. 

In  the  seventh  year  of 
Jehu,  Joash  began  to 
reign  over  Judah,  2 
Kings  xii.  1. 

3086 

864 

Jehu  dies,  having  reigned 
28  years,  2  Kings  x.  36. 

3087 

863 

In   the   twenty-third  year 
of  Joash   began  Jehoa- 
haz  to  reign  over  Israel, 
2  Kings  xiii.  1. 

Jehoahaz  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther Jehu  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  2  Kings 
xiii.  I. 

olOl 

849 

In  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  Joash  King  of  Judah 
began  Jehoash    son    of 
Jehoahaz  to  reign  (viz. 
in  consort  with  his  fa- 
ther) 2  Kings  xiii.  10. 

Jehoahaz  takes  his  son  Je- 
hoash into  a  partnership 
of  the  kingdom  with  him, 
2  Kings  xiii.  10.  com- 
pared with  ver.  I. 

3103 

847 

Jehoahaz  dies  after  a  reign 

X  These  seeming  repugnances  are  easily  reconciled,  as  is  here  shewn. 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

Years  be- 
fore the 
common 
Year  of 
Christ's 
Nativity. 

REMARKABLE  PARTICULARS. 

Kings  of  Judali. 

Kings  of  Israel. 

3103 

847 

of  seventeen  years,  and 
then  his  son  Jehoash  be- 
gins to  reign,  (viz.  alone) 
2  Kings  xiii.  9. 

3104 

846 

Jehoash  or  Joash  King  oi 
Judah  dies,  after  a  reign 
of  forty  years,  2  Kings 
xii.  1,  and  is  succeeded 
by    his    son    Amaziah, 
2  Kings  xiv.  1. 

In    the    second    year    of 
Joash   King    of    Israel, 
(viz.    of    his     reigning 
alone)  reigned  Amaziah 
King  of  Judah,  2  Kings 
xiv.  1. 

3106 

844 

. 

Jeroboam  begins  to  reign 
over    Israel   in    consort 
with   his   father  Joash, 
2  Kings  xiii.    10.   com- 
pared  with   chap.    xiv. 
23. 

3118 

832 

In    the    fifteenth    year  of 
Amaziah  King  of  Judah, 
Jeroboam,    the    son    of 
Joash  King  of  Israel,  be- 
gan to  reign,  (viz.  alone) 
2  Kings  xiv.  23. 

Joash  King  of  Israel  dies, 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  and  then  his  son 
Jeroboam      begins      to 
reign,    (viz.    alone)     2 
Kings  xiii.  10.  and  chap, 
xiv.  23.     This  king  re- 
stored the  coast  of  Is- 
rael,   according    to    the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  Jo- 
nah the  Prophet,  chap, 
xiv.  ver.  25.  whence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  said 
Prophet  lived  in  or  be- 
fore this  reign. 

3132 

818 

Amaziah  is  slain,   after  a 
reign    of    20    years,    2 
Kings    xiv.    2.   and    15 
years  after  the  death  of 
Jehoash  King  of  Israel, 
2  Kings  xiv.  17.  and  is 
succeeded    by   his    son 
Azariah,  ver.  21. 

In     the      twenty-seventh 
year  of  Jeroboam  King 
of    Israel,    (viz.  of  his 
partnership  in  the  iving- 
dom  with  his  father)  be- 
gan   Azariah    King    of 
Judah  to  reign,  2  Kings 

XV.    1. 
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Years  of 

the 
World. 

I 

Years  be- 
fore the 

common 
Year  of 
Christs 

Nativity. 

REMARKABLE    PARTICULARS. 

Kings  of  Judali.                         Kings  of  Israel. 

3132 

818 

It  is  to  be  obser\-ed,  that  this  Azariah  King  of  Judali 
is  otherwise  called  Uzziali,  as  2  Kings  xv.  13.  And 
we  learn  from  Isaiah  i.  1.  that  in  the  days  of  this 
King  it  was,  that  Isaiah  the  Prophet  began  his  pro- 
phecies recorded  in  the  said  books,  and  prophesied 
during  the  reign  of  the  three  succeeding  Kings  of 
Jiidah,  viz.  Jothani,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah. 

Likewise  we  read,  Hosea  i.  1.  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  Hosea,  in  tlic  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
thani, Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  Kings  of  Judah,  and  in 
tiie  days  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  King  of 
I.srael. 

Likewise  Amos  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  and 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  Amos  i.  1. 

Joel  is  also  esteemed  to  have  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam. 
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315S 

792 

Jeroboam  dies,  after  a 
reign  of  forty-one  years, 
(alone)  2  Kings  xiv.  23. 

31C9 

781 

In  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  Azariah  King  of  Ju- 
dah, began  Zachariah  to 
reign  over  Israel,  2  Kings 
XV.  8. 

Zachariah  succeeds  his  fa- 
ther Jeroboam,  but,  as 
it  seems,  not  immediate- 
ly, but  after  an  inter- 
regnum often  or  eleven 
years :  he  reigns  six 
months,  2  Kings  .w.  8. 

3170 

780 

In   the   thirty-ninth   year 
of  Azariah  began  Shal- 
lum  to  reign  over  Israel, 
2  Kings  XV.  13. 

In    the   thirty-ninth    year 
of  Azariah  began  Mena- 
hem  to  reign  over  Israel, 
2  Kings  XV.  17. 

Shallum  conspired  against 
Zachariah.and  slew  him, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead. 
He  reigned  a  full  month, 
2  Kings  XV.  10.  13.  For 
Menahem  smote  him, 
and  reigned  in  liis  stead. 
Ibid.  14. 

31S1 

769 

In    tlie    fiftieth     year    of 
Azariah  began  Pekahiah 
to  reign  over  Israel,   2 
Kings  XV.  23. 

Menahem  dies,  after  a 
reign  of  ten  years,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Pekahiah,  2  Kings  xv. 
17.  22. 

3183 

767 

In   the    fifty-second    year 
of  Azariah  began  Pekah 
to  reign  over    Israel,  2 
Kings    XV.     27.       This 
year  also  Azariah  dies, 
after  a  reign  of  fifty-two 
years,  2  Kings  xv.  2. 

Pekah,  a  captain,  con- 
spired against  Pekahiah, 
and  smote  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  room,  2 
Kings  XV.  25. 

31S4 

7G6 

Azariah    being    dead,    his 
son  Jotham  succeeds  him 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
2  Kings  XV.  7. 

Micah   prophesied   in   the 
days  of  Jotham,   Ahaz, 
anu  Hezekiah,  Mic.  i.  1. 

In  the  second  year  of 
Pekah  began  Jotham  to 
reign  over  Judah,  2 
Kings  XV.  32. 

3200 

750 

Jotham  dies,  after  a  reign 
of   sixteen  .years,    and 

In    the    seventeenth    year  . 
of   Pekah    began   Ahaz 

G   6 
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3200 

750 

Ahaz  his  son  reigns  in 
his  stead,  2  Kings    xv. 
33.  38. 

King  of  Judah  to  reign, 
2  Kings  xvi.  1. 

3203 

747 

In   the  twentieth   year  of 
Jotham,  (i.  e.  the  twen- 
tieth year  after  Jotham 
had  begun  to  reign,  or 
in    the    tliird    year    of 
Ahaz)  did  Hoshea  slay 
Pekah,  2   Kings  xv.  30. 
See  note  •. 

Hoshea  made  a  conspiracy 
against  Pekah,  and  slew 
him,    after   a    reign    of 
twenty  years,    2  Kings 
XV.  27.  and  reigned  in 
his  stead,  2  Kings   xv. 
30. 

3212 

738 

In    the    twelfth    year    of 
Ahaz  began  Hoshea  to 
reign     over     Israel,     2 
Kings  xvii.  I. 

Hoshea,    after    an    inter- 
regnum for  nine  years, 
began     to     reign    over 
Israel,  2  Kings  xvii.  1. 

3216 

734 

Ahaz    dies,    after  a  reign 
of    16    years,    2  Kings 
xvi.  2.  and  is  succeeded 
by   his    son    Hezekiah, 
2  Kings  xviii.  1. 

In  the  third  year  of  Ho- 
shea    began     Hezekiah 
King  of  Judah  to  reign, 
2  Kings  xviii.  1. 

3221 

729 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Ho- 
shea,  the  King  of  As- 
syria took  Samaria,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria  ;  and  so  put  an 
end    to   the   Idiigdom  of 
Israel,  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 

•  Itbei 
it  being  sa 
twentieth 
Jotham  ni 
Jotham's 
Jothain  rt 
sixteen  ye 
kingdom  x 
either  to  h 

ng  said,  2 
id,  ver.  30 
year  of  Jo 
ust   be    un 
reign,  as  i 
igned  sixt 
ars  alone, 
vith  him  ; 
im  or  his 

Kings  XV.  33.  that  Jotham 
.  of  the  same  chapter,  tlia 
tham  ;  it  follows,  either,  th 
derstood   the  twentieth    ye 
t  is  above  observed,  or  else 
ecn  years,  thereby  is  to  be  u 
and  then  took  his  son  Ah 
and  consequently  the  follov 
son  Ahaz  ;  and  so  the  twen 

reigned  surteen  years ;  and 
t  Hoshea  slew  Pekah  in  the 
it  by  the  twentieth  year  of 
ar   from  the   beginning    of 
,  that  when  it  is  said,  that 
nderstood,  that  he  reigned 
ax  into  a  partnership  of  the 
nng  years  may  be  ascribed 
tieth  of  Jotliam  is  the  same 

I 
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3244 

706 

Hezekiah   dies,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine    years, 
(2    Kings  xviii.    2.)    and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  • 
Manasseh  in  the  kingdom  of  Jiidah,   2  Kings  xx. 
21. 

3299 

651 

Manasseh  dies,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-five  years, 
(2  Kings  xxi.  1.)  and  Amon  his  son  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Ibid.  ver.  18. 

3301 

649 

Amon  having  reigned  two  years,  is  slain  by  his  ser- 
vants, and  Josiah  his  son  reigns  in  his  stead,  2  Kings 
xxi.  19.  26.  In  the  days  of  Josiah  prophesied  Zeph- 
aniah  (Zeph.  i.  1.)  and  Jeremiah  ;  which  last  pro- 
phesied also  in  the  days  of  the  following  kings, 
Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  even  unto  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  Jeremiah  i.  2,  3. 

3332 

618 

Josiah,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years,  (2  Kings 
xxii.  1.)  is  killed,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jehoahaz  ;  who  having  reigned  three  months,  is 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-nechoh,  and  his  brother  Elia- 
kim  is  made  king,  his  name  being  turned  to  Jeho- 
iakim, 2  Kings  xxiii.  29 — 34. 

In  his  days  was  Daniel  the  prophet  carried  to  Baby- 
Ion,  Dan.  i.  1 — 6. 

3343 

607 

Jehoiakim  having  reigned  eleven  years,  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  36)  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Jeho- 
iachin  :  who  having  reigned  three  months,  is  de- 
posed by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  and  his  uncle  Mattaniah 
is  made  king  in  his  place,  his  name  being  changed 
to  Zedekiah,  2  Kings  xxiv.  6 — 17. 

3347 

603 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  be- 
gan Ezekiel  to  prophesy,  Ezek.  i.  2. 

3354 

596 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Tem- 
ple destroyed,  and  Zedekiah,  &c.  carried  captive 
unto  Babylon,  and  so  an  end  put  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  And  here  we  shall  put  an  end  to  this  Chro- 
nological Table. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Holy  Land  in  general,  and  its  2^'*'i^'^<^>po,l 
Divisions ;  as  also  of  such  other  Places,  as  lay 
without  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  mentioned  or 
referred  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

Among    the    great   and   glorious    advantages,   en-        1. 
joyed  of  old  by  the  Jews    above  the  Gentiles,  it  The  Holy 
may  justly  be  esteemed  none  of  the  least,  that  our  Land,  why 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  not  only  ®°  *^^  ^  ' 
came  of  them  according  to  the  flesh,  Rom.  ix.  5. 
but  also,  during  his  stay  in  the  flesh    here   upon 
earth,  dwelt  among  them,  John   i.   14.  making    so 
constant  an  abode  with  them,  as  that  we  read  not 
in  Scripture  he  ever  went  out  of  the  bounds  of  the 
Holy  Land,  but  when  Joseph  fled  with  him,  then 
a  child,  into  Egypt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  wicked 
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PART  I.    and  secret  designs  of  Herod  against  his  life.     His 

coming    into    the  world    was    indeed    intended    to 

prove,  in  God's  appointed  time,  an  universal  be- 
nefit to  the  n-hole  world:  but  it  seemed  good  to 
his  Divine  Wisdom  to  shew  in  the  first  place  a 
special  favour  to  those,  who  had  for  so  long  a 
time  been  his  peculiar  i>eoplc,  in  making  choice  of 
their  country  to  be  the  seat  of  his  constant  resi- 
dence, whilst  he  lived  here  on  earth.  And  a  great 
blessinw  was  this  his  residence,  inasmuch  as  he 
went  about  their  country  doing  good,  Acts  x.  38. 
not  only  to  men's  bodies  by  liis  miraculous  cures, 
but  also  to  their  souls  by  his  most  holy  doctrine 
and  life.  And  it  is  on  account,  chiefly  and  emi- 
nently, of  the  unspotted  holiness  of  our  Redeemer, 
the  ever  blessed  and  ever  to  be  adored  Jtsus,  that 
the  land  of  the  Jews,  wherein  he  lived,  is  by  us 
Christians  dignified  with  the  most  honourable  title 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

2.  The  name,  whereby  it  is  denoted  in  the  New  as 
Called  ill  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  land  of  Israel, 
Scripture  Matt.  ii.  20,  21.  Under  which  name  in  its  larger 
fhc  land  of  acceptation    is    comprehended    all    that    tract    of 

"^^ '  ground,  on  each  side  the  course  of  the  river  Jor- 

dan, which  God  gave  for  an  inheritance  to  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  within  this  extent  or  com- 
pass lay  all  the  provinces  or  countries,  which  our 
Lord  honoured  with  his  presence,  excepting  Egypt ; 
and  so  all  the  countries  or  places,  but  a  very  few, 
mentioned  or  referred  to  by  the  four  Evangelists, 
or  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life. 

3.  Now  before  I  enter  upon  a  particular  descrip- 
A  general  tion  of  our  Saviour's  Journeyings,  it  may  be  con- 
view  of  the  venient  to  give  here  a  general  view  of  the  said 
meiitioned  Countries.  I  shall  begin  with  the  celebrated  pro- 
in  the  tour  vince  of  Judea,  and  so  take  the  rest  as  they  come 
Gospels,  in  my  way,  in  a  geographical  order,  or  with  re- 
more  espe-   spect  to  their  situation. 

ciaiiy  of  the      jujg^  j]^cn  took  its  name  originally  from  Judah, 

prmapal  .       ,^         ,  n  -w        i         t  ,r       •  i 

divisions  of  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  whose  ollsprmg  made  up 
the  Holy  the  most  renowned  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
Land.         (most  renowned,  as  on  other  accounts,  so  especially 
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because  of  it  sprang  our  Saviour,  Heb.  vii.   14.)  CHAP.  1. 

Hence    by  the    children  of  Judah  were  originally 

understood  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  by  the  ^.  ' 
land  of  Judah,  only  the  portion  of  land  that  ap- 
pertained to  that  tribe.  But  in  process  of  time, 
when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted  from  the 
house  of  David,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel;  then  the  other  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, which  adhered  to  the  house  of  David,  began 
to  be  both  of  them  comprehended  under  one  com- 
mon title  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  or  simply  Judah. 
And  afterwards  by  degrees,  as  the  people  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  did  enlarge  their  possessions, 
more  especially  upon  the  ten  tribes  being  carried 
away  into  captivity  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  (when 
those  of  Judah  seemed  to  have  possessed  themselves 
of  the  land  pertaining  to  the  two  adjoining  tribes  of 
Simeon  and  Dan,  then  left  desolate,)  upon  these 
acquisitions  the  name  of  Judah  or  Judea  began  to 
be  extended  to  all  the  southern  tract  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  so  as  to  include  under  it,  not  only  what  of 
old  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
but  also  what  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Simeon 
and  Dan.  And  in  further  process  of  time,  espe- 
cially after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  the  name  of  Judea  was  extended 
in  general  to  all  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  to  all  the 
parts  of  it  inhabited  by  Jews.  In  this  largest  ac- 
ceptation it  is  taken,  Luke  xxiii.  5,  &c.  In  the 
other  acceptation,  wherein  it  denoted  all  the  south 
part  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  always  taken  where  it 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  the  country  beyond  Jordan  ;  excepting  only  one 
place,  of  which  I  shall  speak  distinctly  in  the  ensu- 
ing paragraph. 

The  place  referred    to    by  me  in  the  foregoing        5. 
paragraph    is    Mark  iii.  7,  8.  where  we  are  told,  Of  Idumea. 
that  a  great  midtitude  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee, 
and  from  Judea,   and  from    Jerusalem,    and  from 
Idumea,  &c.     Now  Idumea,  though  it  be  no  more 
than  the  Greek  name,  framed  from,  and  answering 
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PART  I.    to,  the  Hebrew  Edom,  yet  is  not  here  to  be  un- 

derstood  of  the  original  habitation  of  the  Edom- 

ites,  mount  Seir  ;  (of  which  see  Deut.  ii.  5  ;)  but 
by  Idinnea  in  this  place  of  St.  Mark,  seems  much 
more  probably  to  be  denoted  the  more  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Judea,  which  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  being  left  desti- 
tute or  not  sufficiently  inhabited  by  its  natives, 
seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  neighbouring 
Idumaeans.  These  Idumaeans,  though  (when  they 
were  afterwards  quite  dispossessed  again  of  many 
places  in  Judea,  and  were  brought  so  low  by  the 
conquering  arms  of  the  Maccabees,  as  to  be  forced 
to  comply  with  such  terms  as  the  Jews  offered  them) 
they  chose  rather  to  embrace  Judaism,  than  to  quit 
the  habitations  they  were  possessed  of;  and,  though 
hereupon  tliey  were  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  were  reckoned  themselves 
among  the  Jews  ;  yet  however  the  tract  of  Judea 
inhabited  by  them  did  not  so  soon  lose  the  name 
of  Iduniea  derived  from  them,  but  retained  it  not 
only  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  as  appears 
from  this  place  of  St.  Mark,  but  also  for  a  consi- 
derable time  afterwards,  as  appears  from  common 
writers. 
6.  Above  Judea   northwards   lay  the   province  of 

Of  Samaria.  Samaria,  so  called  from  its  city  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
namely,  from  the  reign  of  Omri,  its  founder.  For 
he  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shcmer  for  tivo  ta- 
lents of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the 
name  of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of 
Shemer,  onner  of  the  hill,  Samaria,  1  Kings  xvi. 
24.  This  province,  as  well  as  the  former  of  Judea, 
stretched  itself  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  west- 
ward, to  the  river  Jordan  eastward,  taking  up  the 
most  considerable  part  of  what  formerly  pertained 
to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasses  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  and  lying  ex- 
actly between  Judea  to  the  south,  and  Galilee  to 
the  north.  Whence  St.  John  saith,  chap.  iv.  4. 
tbat  our  Saviour  must  needs  go  through  Samaria, 
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when   he   left   Judea   and    departed    into    Galilee ;  CHAP.  I. 

which  last  therefore   comes   next  to  be  described 

in  the  geographical  order  I  above  proposed  here  to 
follow. 

I  pass  by  the  etymology  or  derivation  of  the  7- 
word  Galilee,  there  being  not  enough  said  in  ^^  Galilee. 
Scripture  to  make  a  well-grounded  conjecture 
concerning  it.  I  observe  rather,  that  this  country 
above  all  the  others  was  most  honoured  with  our 
Saviour's  presence.  It  was  here  that  he  was  con- 
ceived, Luke  i.  26,  &c  ;  it  was  hither  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  returned  with  him,  then  a  child,  out  of 
Egypt ;  it  was  here  he  settled  and  lived  with  his 
reputed  father,  and  the  blessed  Virgin  his  mother, 
till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  .of  age,  and 
was  baptized  of  John,  Matt.  ii.  22,  23.  Luke  ii. 
39.  51.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Luke  iii.  23.  It  was  hither 
he  returned  after  his  baptism  and  temptation  by 
the  Devil,  Luke  iv.  14.  And  after  his  entry  upon 
his  public  ministry,  though  he  frequently  visited  the 
other  provinces,  yet  it  was  here  that  his  dwelling- 
place  was,  Matt.  iv.  13.  And  lastly,  it  was  here 
our  Lord  made  his  first  appearance  to  the  eleven 
Apostles  after  his  resurrection,  Matt,  xxviii.  16. 
To  all  which  may  be  added,  that  the  most  consider- 
able part,  if  not  all,  of  liis  said  Apostles  were  of 
this  country  ;  whence  they  are  all  styled  by  the 
Angels,  Acts  i.  11.  men  of  Galilee.  It  remains  only 
to  observe  here  farther,  that  Galilee  took  up  what 
was  formerly  possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar 
and  Zabulon  and  Naphtali,  and  tlie  inland  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher.  A  more  distinct  account  of  the 
bounds  of  Galilee  will  appear,  from  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  countries  joining  upon  it,  which  I  there- 
fore proceed  to. 

As  Galilee  was  bounded  on  the  south  with  Sa-        8. 
maria,  so  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  and   north  Of  the 
with  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  were  two  j^j^g^^^jj 
very  considerable  cities,  seated  on  the  Meuiterra-  sidon. 
nean  Sea,  and   thereupon  celebrated  for  merchan- 
dize  in  sacred   (as   well  as   lieathen)  history,  Isa. 
xxiii.     They  both  lay  within  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
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PART  I.    and  Sidon,  as  it  was  so  called  from  the  first-born 

of  Canaan,   Gen.   x.   15.   so  was  it  the    nortlicrn 

border  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  19.  and  upon 
division  of  the  said  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
it,  together  with  Tyre,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Josh.  xix.  28,  29.  But  we  read,  Judg.  i. 
31.  i\\2it  A shcr  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Sidon,  nor  of  the  otlier  maritime  places  there  men- 
tioned, which  lay  along  upon  that  sea-coast,  but 
dn'eli  in  those  parts  among  the  Canaanitcs,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land. 
9.  There  remains  now  only  the  eastern  boundary 

Of  Abilene,  of  Gahlee  to  be  spoicen  to  ;  and  this  was  made  up 
of  the  countries  of  Abilene  and  Itura^a,  with  Tra- 
chonitis.  Of  these  Abilene  lay  highest  to  the 
north,  and  was  so  named  from  its  chief  town  Abila, 
and  is  thouglit  by  some  to  have  lain  within  the 
borders  of  Nephtalini,  thougli  it  was  never  subdued 
by  that  tribe.  Mr.  Mauiidrell  tells  us,  that  the 
next  day  after  he  left  Damascus,  in  his  return  to- 
wards Tripoli,  they  came  to  a  small  village,  called 
Sinie  ;  just  by  which  is  an  ancient  structure  on  the 
top  of  an  liigh  hill,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Abel,  and  to  have  given  the  adjacent  country  in  old 
times  the  name  of  Abilene.  The  tomb  is  thirty  yaixls 
long,  and  yet  is  here  believed  to  have  been  but  just 
proportioned  to  the  stature  of  him  that  was  buried 
in  it. 
J  0.  Below  Abilene,  on  the  east  of  the  course  of  Jor- 

Of  Ituraa,  dan,  lay  Itura?a,  thought  to  have  taken  its  name 
originally  from  Jetiir,  Gen.  xxv.  15.  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ishmael,  who  settled  in  these  parts,  and  whose 
posterity  was  afterwards  either  quite  driven  out, 
or  subdued  by  those  Amorites,  over  whom  in  the 
time  of  Moses  reigned  Og,  by  the  title  of  the  King 
of  Bashan :  Ituraea,  therefore,  being  much  tlie 
same  with  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  tract  of  ground,  which  Moses  gave 
to  that  half  tribe  of  Manasses,  which  fixed  on  the 
east  of  Jordan.  And  to  tlie  same  half  tribe  apper- 
tained the  region  of  Argoh,  Deut.  iii.  13.  or  the 
country  about  mount  Gilead,  which  from  its  craggy 
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rough  mountains  or  hills  was  called  by  the  Greeks  CHAP.  I. 
Trachonitis,  i.  e.  the  rough  or  mountainous  coun-  ^^^  ^^^_ 
try.     This  country  lay  east  of  Itursea,  and  together  chonitis. 
with  it  made  one  tetrarchy,  Luke  iii.  1.  in  our  Sa- 
viour's   time.     In  order  to  understand  the  import  A  tetrarchy, 
or  meaning  of  which  wprd,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  ^^i^'' 
to   observe,    that,    upon  the  death   of  Herod   the 
Great,   his   kingdom  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  were   therefore    called   tctrarchies ;    that  is, 
governments  consisting  of  a  fourth  part,  or  rather 
division    (for   they  were    not   equal   parts)  of  the 
aforesaid   Herod's  kingdom.     These  are  all  men- 
tioned  by  St.  Luke  in  the  place  above  cited,  viz. 
the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee,  belonging  to  Herod  sur- 
named  Antipas  ;   the  tetrarchy  of  Itursea  and  Tra- 
chonitis, belonging  to  his  brother  Philip ;  and  the 
tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  belonging    to  Lysanias :   the 
fourth  division  was  that  of  Judea,  Samaria,    and 
Idumea,  wliich  (Archelaus,  eldest  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  enjoyed  for  a  time  with  the  title  of  king, 
Matt.  ii.  22.  but  he  being  afterward  displaced,  his 
kingdom)  was  made  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, governed  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion. 

We  have  now  gone  round  the  borders  of  Galilee,        11, 
and   there   is    remaining   but   one   province   more.  Of  Peraea, 

which  lav  within  the  bounds  of  the  land  of  Israel,  °^  ^^^    , 

,,''.„  ,1  ,,  iTj         country  be- 

and  tiiat  is  Persea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan,    ^^^j  j^,^, 

lying  to  the  south  of  Iturasa,  and  to  the  east  of  dan. 

Judea  and  Samaria,  and  possessed  of  old  by  the 

two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

As  for  Decapolis,  is  was  a  tract  so  named  from        \2. 
ten  considerable  cities  contained  therein;  some  ofofDecapo- 
which  lay  without,  others  (if  not  the  greater  part)  lis- 
lay  within  the  Holy  Land,  partly  in   Itursea,  partly 
in  Peraea. 

Having  gone  through  the  provinces  or  countries        13. 
mentioned    in    the    Gospels,    and   lying    (at    least  Of  Syria, 
mostly)  within  the  land  of  Israel,  I  am  in  the  last 
place  to   take   notice  of  those   few  countries   and 
places  that  lay  nithout  the  land  of  Israel,  and  are 
mentioned   in   the   Gospels.     I   shall    begin    with 

13 
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PART  I.  Syria  ;  under  which  name,  though  heathen  authors 
do  sometimes  include  the  Holy  Land  as  a  part  of 
it,  yet  by  sacred  writers  it  is,  I  think,  always  used 
in  a  more  restrained  sense,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  country  distinct  not  only  from  the  Holy 
Land,  but  also  from  Phoenicia  (mentioned  Acts  xi. 
1 0,  &:c.  and  of  which  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
were  the  southern  part.)  So  that  by  Syria  in  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  understood  the  country 
lying  to  the  cast  and  north-east  of  the  Holy  Land, 
between  Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
west,  and  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  east. 

Beyond  Syria  and  its  adjoining  country  Mesopo- 
tamia, mentioned  Acts  vii.  2.  on  the  river  Tigris, 
is  the  city  of  Nineveh  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated,  and  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod. 
It  is  famous  for  being  the  capital  city  of  the  hrst, 
that  is  the  Assyrian,  empire  ;  as  also  for  its  great- 
ness, and  for  its  inhabitants  repenting  at  the  preach- 
ing of  tlie  prophet  Jonas,  Jon.  iii.  3.  5.  on  which 
last  account  it  is  mentioned  by  our  blessed  Saviour, 
Matt.  xii.  41. 

As  Nineveh  was  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 


14. 

Of  Nineveh 


15. 
Of  Babylon 


16. 

Of  the  king- 
dom of  die 
Queen  of 
the  South- 


pire,  whilst  it  continued  entire  ;  so  upon  its  being 
broken  into  two  parts,  one  seized  on  by  the  Medcs, 
the  other  by  the  Chaldaians,  the  capital  of  this 
latter  part  was  Babylon,  founded  likewise  by  Nim- 
rod, Gen.  X.  10.  and  of  vast  bigness,  and  very 
famous  in  sacred  a.s  well  as  common  writers,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  into 
the  countries  under  its  dominion  ;  for  which  reason 
it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  i.  ver.  17. 
It  lay  in  Chaldaea,  on  a  stream  of  the  great  river 
Euphrates. 

In  the  same  place,  where  our  Saviour  mentions 
Nineveh,  he  makes  mention  likewise  of  the  Queen 
of  the  South,  who  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  rvisdom  of  Solomon,  Matt.  xii. 
42.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Solomon, 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  by  the  Queen 
of  the  South  is  to  be  understood  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  1  Kings  x.  1  ;  which  Sheba  was  the  capital 
16 
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city  of  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the  most  southern  CHAP.  I. 

part  of  Arabia  :  since  therefore  Arabia  is  that  coun- 

try  which  takes  up  all  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent that  lies  south  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  so  far 
as  to  the  main  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  since  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba  took  up  the  most  southern  part  of 
Arabia,  it  appears  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  very 
properly  said  to  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  that  way,  namely,  southwards  in  respect  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

To  the  west  of  Arabia  lay  the  country  of  Egypt,  17, 
famous  in  the  Old  Testament  for  God's  bringing  Of  Egypt, 
out  from  thence  the  children  of  Israel,  his  peculiar 
people,  and  therefore  styled  by  the  prophet  Hosea, 
chap.  xi.  1.  his  Son,  namely,  by  virtue  of  the  cove-- 
nant  which  God  made  with  Abraham,  Acts  iii.  25. 
The  same  country  is  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew, 
chap,  ii,  13,  14,  15,  &c.  on  account  of  our  Saviour's 
being  carried  thither  to  avoid  the  wicked  purposes 
of  Herod  against  his  life  ;  and  being  upon  the  death 
of  Herod  called  back  again  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  whereby  the  prophetical  part  of  Ho- 
sea's  words  in  the  place  just  now  cited  did  receive  a 
literal  and  full  completion,  our  blessed  Saviour  being 
the  Son  of  God  by  nature. 

Beyond  Egypt  westward,  not  far  from  the  Medi-  jg. 
terranean  sea,  stood  Cyrene,  so  considerable  a  city,  Of  Cyre'ne. 
as  to  give  the  name  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Africk.  Of  this  more  in  the  second  Part ; 
I  shall  here  only  observe,  that  of  this  place  was 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  on  whom  the  soldiers  laid  our 
Saviour's  cross,  to  carry  it  after  him  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion,  Luke  xxiii.  26. 

There  remains  but  one  place  more  to  be  here        19. 
taken  notice  of,  and  that  is  Rome,  the  capital  of  Of  Rome, 
the  Roman  empire,  by  whose  arms  the  Jewish  na-  °^  ^^^  Mo- 
tion was  at  first  subdued,   and   afterwards   finally  '"*"^* 
destroyed,  or  driven  out  of  their  own  country ;  the 
very  same  calamity  which  they  causelessly  feared 
would  be  the  consequence  of  believing  Jesus  to  be 
the    Christ,   being  by  the  just  judgment  of  God 
brought  upon  them  as  a  punishment  for  their  cru- 
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PART  I.  cifying  him.     For  according  to  our  Saviour's  pre- 

dictions,  Matt,  xxiii.  3Q.  and  xxiv.  84.  the  genera' 

tion  then  present  did  not  jyass  away  before  all  that  he 
there  denounced  against  the  Jews  was  fuljilled,  and 
the  Romans  came  and  took  atvay  both  their  place  and 
nation,  John  xi.  48. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  description  of  the 
several  countries  honoured  with  our  Saviour's  pre- 
sence, or  so  much  as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels,  I  come  now  to  give  a  particular  description 
of  our  Saviour's  Journeyings,  which  I  shall  distin- 
guish according  to  the  several  most  remarkable  pe- 
riods of  his  life  here  on  earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  our  Saviour  s  Journeyings,  from  his  Birth  to  his 
Baptism,  and  Entrance  tipon  his  public  Ministry 
or  Preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

When  the  time  appointed  by  the  Divine  Wisdom 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messias  into  the  world 
drew  nigh,  the  Angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  let  her  know  that  she  was 
so  highly  favoured,  as  to  be  mado  choice  of  for  the 
mother  of  Him,  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  and  should  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever,  and  of  whose  kingdom  there  should  be  no 
end,  that  is,  in  short,  of  the  Messias,  or  Redeemer 
1  of  the  world.     The  blessed  Virgin  then  lived  in  a 

OfNata-      city  of  Galilee,  called  Nazareth,    situated   in    the 
leth.  south-west  part  of  Galilee,   and   so   not  far  from 

the  confines  of  Samaria  to  the  south,  and  nearer 
to  the  coasts  or  territories  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to 
the  north-west.  It  is  at  present  (as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  late  reverend   and  ingenious  Mr. 
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Maundrell*,  who  visited  it  but  ten  years  ago,  viz;  CHAP.  II. 

A.D.  1697,  in  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Aleppo) 

only  an  inconsiderable  village,  situate  in  a  kind  of 
round  concave  valley  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill. 
Here  is  a  convent  built  over  what  is  said  to  be  the 
place  of  the  Annunciation,  or  where  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin received  the  joyful  message  brought  her  by  the 
Angel.  Here  is  also  shewn  the  house  of  Joseph, 
being  the  same,  as  the  friars  of  the  convent  tell  you, 
wherein  the  Son  of  God  lived  for  near  thirty  years 
in  subjection  to  man,  Luke  ii.  51.  And  not  far 
distant  from  hence  they  shew  likewise  the  synagogue, 
wherein  our  blessed  Lord  preached  that  sermon, 
Luke  iv.  16.  by  which  his  countrymen  were  so 
exasperated,  or  filled  with  wrath,  that  they  rose  up 
and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built, 
that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong,  Luke  iv. 
28,  29.  this  same  precipice  they  now  call  the  moun- 
tain of  precipitation,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 
It  is  at  least  half  a  league  distant  from  Nazareth 
southward,  and  in  going  to  it  you  cross  first  over  the 
vale  in  which  Nazareth  stands  ;  and  then  going  down 
two  or  three  furlongs,  in  a  narrow  cleft  between  the 
rocks,  you  there  clamber  up  a  short  but  difficult 
way  on  the  right  hand.  At  the  top  of  this  you 
find  a  great  stone  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  place 
whence  our  Lord  was  designed  to  be  thrown  down 
by  his  enraged  neighbours  had  he  not  made  a 
miraculous  escape  out  of  their  hands.  There  are 
in  this  stone  several  little  holes,  resembling  the 
prints  of  fingers  thrust  into  it:  these,  the  friars 
will  tell  you,  are  the  impresses  of  Christ's  fingers, 
made  in  the  hard  stone,  while  he  resisted  the  vio- 
lence that  was  offered  to  him.  At  this  place  there 
are  seen  two  or  three  cisterns  for  saving  water,  and 
a  few  ruins,  which  is  all  that  now  remains  of  a 
religious  building  founded  here  by  the  pious  Em- 
press  Helena,  mother   of  Constantine  the  Great. 

*  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  HO,  111. 
h2 
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PART  I.    And    whereas   the   places,    where    are    shewn   the 

house  of  Joseph  and    the  synagogue   wherein  our 

Saviour  preached,  were  anciently  dignified  each 
with  a  handsome  church  by  the  same  Empress, 
these  monuments  of  her  piety  are  now  likewise  in 
ruins. 
The  diam-  Before  we  leave  Nazareth,  as  it  will  not  be  al- 
berofthe  together  impertinent,  so  neither  may  it  be  alto- 
tion""aid*by  S^^^er  unuseful  (namely,  in  order  to  lay  open  the 
the  Papists  unreasonable  and  absurd  bigotry  of  the  Papists) 
to  be  re-  to  observe,  that  in  how  mean  a  condition  soever 
moved  by  Nazareth  may  be  at  present,  yet  some  part  of  its 
Nwlr  thlo  ^"*^'^"^  buildings,  I  mean  the  chamber  wherein  the 
Loretto.  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  been  sitting,  when  the 
Angel  brought  her  those  joyful  tidings  above  re- 
lated, has  had  better  luck,  even  at  the  no  less  ex- 
pence  than  of  a  downright  miracle,  if  we  can  believe 
the  popish  legends :  for  in  these  it  is  said,  that  this 
same  chamber,  being  after  the  blessed  Virgin's  de- 
parture had  in  great  reverence  by  Christians,  and 
remaining  in  Nazareth  till  the  Holy  Land  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  A.D.  1291,  it  was 
then  most  miraculously  transported  into  Sclavonia. 
But  that  country  being  unworthy  of  the  Virgin's 
presence,  it  was  by  the  angels  carried  over  into 
Italy,  and  at  length  settled  at  Loretto,  then  a  village 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  or  Pope's  dominions, 
his  Holiness's  territories  being,  without  doubt,  the 
most  worthy  in  the  world  to  be  the  receptacle  of 
such  an  holy  apartment.  So  extraordinary  an  ar- 
rival of  so  extraordinary  a  relickwas  quickly  noised 
about ;  and  not  only  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
to  visit  it  with  great  veneration,  but  even  the  popes 
themselves  have  paid  it  more  than  ordinary  respect, 
one  of  them  building  a  most  stately  church  over 
this  chamber,  which  is  now  become,  by  presents 
made  to  the  Lady  of  it,  the  richest  in  the  world  ; 
another  erecting  the  village  of  Loretto,  where  it 
stands,  into  a  city  and  bishop's  see.  So  that  Naza- 
reth and  Loretto  have  as  it  were  changed  condi- 
tions one  with  the  other,  Nazareth  being  formerly 
a  city  and  bishop's  or  archbishop's  see,  but  now  a 
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village  ;  and  Loretto  being  formerly  a  village,  but  CHAP.  II. 
now  a  city  and  bishop's  see. 

It  is  time  to  take  leave  for  the  present  of  Naza-  2. 
reth,  and  to  attend  the  Virgin  Mary  in  her  journey  Of  the  Hill 
thence  to  visit  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who,  the  Angel  j  "V"^"^^  °^ 
acquainted  her,  had  already  gore  six  months  with 
the  child,  called  afterwards  John  the  Baptist.  Eli- 
zabeth was  the  wife  of  Zacharias,  a  priest,  and  they 
dwelt  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  Luke  i.  39.  65. 
in  the  city,  as  is  probably  enough  supposed,  of 
Hebron,  this  being  one  of  the  cities  given  to  the 
priests  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh.  xxi.  10.  13.  and 
also  said  expressly  to  lie  in  the  mountains  or  hills, 
Josh.  xi.  21.  and  xv.  48.  54.  which  running  across 
the  middle  of  Judea  from  south  to  north,  gave  to 
the  tract  they  run  along  the  name  of  the  hill  country. 
The  blessed  Virgin  having  staid  with  her  cousin 
Elizabeth  about  three  months,  then  returned  to  her 
own  house  at  Nazareth. 

Some  time  after  there  went  out  a  decree  from        S. 
Ccesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  Roman  world  or  em-  Of  Bethle- 
pire   should  be  taxed,    that   is,    should   have    their    ^'"' 
names  and  conditions   of  life  set  down    in  court- 
rolls,  according  to  their  families.     And  all  went  to 
be  taxed,  every  one  to  his  own  city.     And  Joseph 
also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Naza- 
reth, to  Judea,  to  the  native  city  of  David,  which 
is  called  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,   to  be  taxed  with  Mary   his 
espoused  wife,   being  great  with  child.     And  so  it 
was,  that  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  ac- 
complished, that  she  should  be  delivered;  and  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  our  ever  blessed  A.D.  1. 
and   to  be  adored  Redeemer  Jesus,  and  wrapped 
him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger^ 
because  there  rvas  no  room  for  them  iji  the  inn,  Luke 
ii.  3 — 7.     Now  this   Bethlehem  *   is  distant  from 
Jerusalem  but  two  hours  travel,  or  six  miles  to  tlie 
south-west.     And  as  it  has  been  all  along  much 
honoured  by  Christians  of  all  nations,  on  account 

»  Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c.  p.  85,  86,  &c. 
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PART  r.   o?  its  being  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  birth  :  so  at 
'  this  very  day  it  is  generally  visited  by  pilgrims,  and 

it  is  furnished  not  only  with  a  convent  of  the  Latins, 
but  also  with  one  of  the  Greeks,  and  another  of  the 
Armenians  ;  the  two  latter  being  contiguous  to  the 
former,  and  each  having  their  several  doors  open- 
ing into  the  chapel  of  the  holy  Manger.  For  here 
are  shewn  at  this  very  day  the  place,  where,  it  is 
said,  our  blessed  Lord  was  born,  and  the  manger 
in  which  it  is  said  he  was  laid  ;  as  also  the  grot  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  which  is  within  thirty  or  forty 
j'ards  of  one  of  the  convents,  and  is  reverenced  on 
account  of  a  tradition,  that  the  blessed  Virgin  here 
hid  herself  and  her  divine  babe  from  the  malice  of 
Herod,  for  some  time  before  their  departure  into 
Egypt.  The  grot  is  hollowed  in  a  chalky  rock  ; 
but  this  whiteness  they  will  have  to  be  not  natural, 
but  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  miraculous 
drops  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  milk,  which  fell  from 
her  breast  when  she  was  suckling  the  holy  infant. 
And  so  much  are  they  possessed  with  this  opinion, 
that  they  believe  the  chalk  of  this  grotto  has  a  mi- 
raculous virtue  for  increasing  women's  milk  ;  and 
it  is  very  frequently  taken  by  the  women  here- 
abouts, as  well  Turks  and  Arabs  as  Christians,  for 
that  purpose  ;  and,  they  will  add  too,  with  very 
good  effect. 

There  is  likewise  shewn  to  pilgrims  now-a-days 
within  about  half  a  mile  eastward,  the  field  where 
it  is  said  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks, 
when  they  received  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  not  far  from  the  field,  the  village 
where  they  dwelt ;  and  a  little  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  village,  an  old  desolate  nunnery,  built  by 
St.  Paula,  and  made  the  more  memorable  by  her 
dying  in  it. 

But  to  return  to  Bethlehem  itself;  you  have 
there  shewn  you  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  the  sup- 
posed father  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  the  chapel  of 
the  Innocents,  as  also  those  of  St.  Jerom,  of  St. 
Paula,  and  Eustochium.  Of  which  three  persons, 
St.  Jerom  was  a  celebrated  writer  in  the  latter  end 
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I  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  Paula  the  mother,  and  CHAP.  II. 
Eustochium  the  daughter,  were  two  (among  many 
other)  Roman  ladies  instructed  by  St.  Jerom  in 
learning  and  piety,  and  that  retired  hither  to  Beth- 
lehem with  St.  Jerom,  whose  school  is  likewise 
shewn  here  to  pilgrims  at  this  very  day. 

We  are  next  to  attend  on  the  holy  babe  Jesus  4. 
to  Jerusalem.  For  when  the  days  of  the  Fir^m  Of  Jerusa- 
Mary's  purification,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  f"h  , 
were  accomplished,  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem, 
&c.  Luke  ii.  22.  This  city  first  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture under  the  name  of  Salem,  Gen.  xiv.  18.  which 
is  by  interpretation  Peace,  Heb.  vii.  2.  Of  what 
race  or  extraction  was  Melchisedek,  the  first  king  of 
Salem  we  read  of  in  holy  Writ,  is  not  known  ;  for- 
asmuch as  he  is  mentioned  by  Moses  in  the  fore- 
cited  chapter  of  Genesis,  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  descent  or  pedigree,  as  is  observed 
Heb.  vii.  3.  But  in  the  times  of  Joshua  we  find 
the  city  possessed  by  the  Jebusites,  one  of  the  na- 
tions descended  from  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  16.  Josh.  xv. 
63.  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Jebus,  Josh,  xviii. 
16.  28.  Judg.  xix.  10.  being  their  principal  city  ; 
and  from  these  two  names,  Jebus  and  Salem,  some 
imagine  it  to  be  called  Jebusalem,  and  for  better 
sound  sake  Jerusalem.  The  Jebusites,  we  read, 
were  not  driven  out  by  the  children  of  Judah,  but 
lived  together  with  these  at  Jerusalem,  Josh.  xv.  63, 
For  though  the  Israelites  had  taken  the  city,  Judg. 
i.  8.  yet  it  seems  the  Jebusites  had  a  very  strong 
fort  adjoining  thereto,  which  was  not  conquered  till 
king  David's  reign,  who,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
opinion  the  Jebusites  had  of  its  being  impregnable, 
which  made  them  think  David  cannot  come  in  hither, 
2  Sam.  v.  6.  yet  we  read,  that  David  took  the  strong 
hold  of  Zion,  and  dyvelt  in  the  said  fort  after  he  had 
taken  it,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David,  2  Sam.  v. 
7.  9.  After  this  Jerusalem  became  not  only  the 
principal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  whereto  it 
appertained,  but  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  whole 
land  of  Israel ;    and,  on  account  of  religion,  the 
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PART  I.    most  renowned   city  of  the   whole    world   among 

Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  it  being  dignified  by  the 

inspired  writers  with  the  most  illustrious  title  of  the 

Holy  City ;  in  allusion  to  which  it  seems,  with  a 

little  variation  from  the  Hebrew,  to  be  termed  by 

the  Evangelists,  Hierosolyma,  which  in  the  Greek 

language  imports  as  much  as  Holy  Solyma.    There 

will  be  more  proper  occasions  to  speak  of  this  city 

elsewhere  :  and  therefore  I  shall  add  no  more  here, 

only  that  the  reader  may  have  a  particular  account 

of  it  given  by  Josephus,  b.  vi.  chap.  6.  of  the  Wars 

of  the  Jews. 

5.  Before  the  holy  child  Jesus  was  brought  from 

The  child     Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  there  came  wise  men  from 

Jesus  IS       some  country   lying  east  of  the   Holy  Land,  pro- 

c'Afri^d  into  ^ »/       •'       n  •/  '1 

E'Tvpt.  bably  Arabia,  to  Jerusalem,  enquiring  after  him, 
A.D.  1.  vvho  was  lately  born  King  of  the  Jews.  Hereupon 
Herod,  then  King  of  Judea,  being  alarmed,  re- 
solved forthwith  to  provide  for  his  own  security  in 
the  throne,  by  cutting  off  the  new-born  King.  The 
better  to  bring  this  about,  he  sends  the  wise  men  to 
Bethlehem,  (where  he  understood  that  Christ  was 
to  be  born,)  giving  them  directions  to  bring  hivi 
word  again,  when  they  had  found  the  young  child, 
that  he  might  come  and  norship  him  also.  Thus 
usual  is  it  for  wicked  men,  under  some  specious 
pretence  of  religion,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
their  most  irreligious  and  devilish  purposes !  But 
the  over-ruling  providence  of  God  quite  defeated 
the  design  of  Herod,  by  admonishing  the  wise  men 
not  to  return  to  him,  but  to  depart  into  their  own 
country  another  way,  and  by  admonishing  Joseph 
to  flee  with  the  new-born  King,  the  holy  infant 
Jesus,  into  Egypt, 
g^  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  nas  mocked  of  the 

Of  Rama,  n'lse  men,  ivas  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and 
and  Ra-  slcw  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in 
fhel's  being  g^n  l]^g  coast  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under, 

'^\JfZf,l^('ccordins  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  en- 
at  the  mur-        ■•'ri         •  ■»»  ••     i /^     •  c 

derofthe     quired  of  the  wise  men,  Matt.  n.   16.  in  reierence 

innocents,     to  the  age  which  the  new-born  King  must  be  of. 

A.D.  1.       ^ay^  it  is  nQt  to  be  omitted,  that  so  very  jealous 
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was  Herod  of  the  ill  consequences  which  might  CHAP.  II. 
hereafter  arise  to  him  from  the  new-born  King, 
should  he  not  be  timely  took  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  would  not  venture  to  exempt  from  the  general 
massacre  of  the  young  children  a  son  of  his  own, 
that  was  then  at  nurse  in  those  parts.  Which  being 
told  to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  it  drew  from  him 
that  sharp  but  just  reply,  that  he  had  rather  he 
Herod's  swine  than  his  son  ;  his  swine  being  safe,  in 
regard  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  swine-flesh, 
whereas  his  son  was  liable  to  be  made  away  upon 
state  fears  and  jealousies.  By  this  massacre  of  the 
innocent  babes  in  and  about  Bethlehem,  there  was 
(in  a  more  eminent  manner  than  before)  fulfilled 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
saying,  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamenta- 
tion and  weeping,  and  great  mourning ;  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  he  comforted, 
because  they  are  not,  that  is,  were  dead.  Now 
Rama  lay  within  the  coasts,  that  is,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem,  though  it  was  situated  in  a 
different  tribe,  namely,  that  of  Benjamin,  the 
youngest  son  of  Jacob,  and  whom  only  besides 
Joseph  he  had  by  his  wife  Rachel.  For  no  sooner 
was  Rachel  delivered  of  this  her  younger  son,  but 
she  died,  as  she  was  with  her  husband  on  a  journey 
from  Bethel  to  Bethlehem,  and  was  come  near  to 
Bethlehem,  but  yet  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  17,  &c.  1  Sam.  x.  2.  On  which  accoimt, 
upon  the  murdering  of  the  innocents  in  Rama  as 
well  as  in  Bethlehem,  the  lamentations  of  their  mo- 
thers in  general  are  properly  and  elegantly  repre- 
sented by  the  mourning  of  Rachel ;  forasmuch  as 
from  her  not  only  the  Benjamites  of  Rama  sprang, 
but  also  because  she  lay  buried  in  those  parts. 
Mr.  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  among  the  remarkable 
places  shewn  now-a-days  in  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bethlehem,  the  last  or  nearest  to  Bethlehem  is 
Rachel's  tomb.  On  which  he  observes,  that  this  may 
probably  be  the  true  place  of  her  interment ;  but 
the  present  monument  can  be  none  of  that  which 
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Nazareth. 
A.D.  2. 
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8. 

At  twelve 
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lem, and 
returns  to 
Nazareth. 


Geography  of  the  New  Testament ; 

Jacob  erected,  it  appearing  plainly  to  be  a  modern 
and  Turkish  structure. 

Herod  being  dead,  Joseph,  by  the  admonition  of 
an  angel,  returns  with  the  holy  Jesus  and  his  mo- 
ther into  the  land  of  Israel.  But  hearing  that  Ar- 
chelaus  reigned  in  Judea  i7i  the  stead  of  his  father 
Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither  :  notnithstand- 
ing  being  named  by  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned 
aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  and  came  and  dwelt 
again  at  Nazareth,  where  he  had  formerly  lived  ; 
whence  not  only  our  blessed  Saviour  was,  accord- 
ing to  a  current  prophecy,  styled  a  Nazarene,  but 
his  disciples  likewise  were  at  first  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Nazarenes. 

After  this  the  sacred  History  is  silent  of  our  Sa- 
viour, till  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  went  up 
with  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate 
the  passover,  Luke  ii.  42.  The  festival  being  ended, 
and  Jesus,  though  so  very  young,  having  discoursed 
publicly  in  the  Temple  with  the  doctors  or  learned 
men  of  the  Jews,  to  the  admiration  of  all  that  heard 
him,  he  returns  back  again  to  Nazareth,  where  he 
lived  in  all  due  obedience  to  Joseph  and  INlary, 
until  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

A.D.  30.  Of  our  Saviour's  Journeyings,  from  his  Baj)tism  and 
Entrance  upon  his  public  Ministry  to  the  first 
Passover  next  succeeding. 


1.        The  blessed  Jesus,  though  as  to  his  divine  nature 
Of  the  wil-  he  was  equal  with  God,  and  was  no  other  than  God, 
dcrness  of    pjjjj  -j  q^  j^j^j^  j^  j  ^  ygj.  ^.j^g  pleased  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  not  only  to  be  made  flesh,  John  i. 
14.  but  also  in  the  flesh  to  make  himself  of  no  repu- 
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tatioriy  taking  upon  him  the  form,  or  condition  of  a  CHAP.  III. 

servant,  or  mean  man,  Phil.  ii.   7.  and  during  the 

former  part  of  his  life  working  with  his  reputed  fa-- 
ther,  who  was  by  trade  no  more  than  a  carpenter. 
Hereupon  our  Saviour  is  styled,  by  way  of  scorn 
and  contempt,  the  carpenter* s  son,  Matt.  xiii.  55. 
and  also  the  carpenter,  Mark  vi.  3.  In  this  mean 
employ  did  our  blessed  Lord  vouchsafe  to  exercise 
himself,  till  he  began  to  he  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
Jjuke  iii.  23.  when  he  thought  fit  to  enter  upon  his 
public  ministry,  and  to  make  known  who  he  was, 
and  for  what  end  and  intent  he  was  come  into  the 
world.  In  order  hereunto  he  repairs  yVom  Nazareth 
qf  Galilee,  Mark  i.  9.  to  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias 
and  "Elizabeth,  and  so  his  kinsman,  who  not  long 
before  had  begun  publicly  to  preach  the  baj)tism  qjf 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins,  Mark  i.  4.  Luke 
iii.  3.  The  place  where  John  preached  and  baptized 
was  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  Matt.  iii.  1 .  Mark  i.  4. 
which  lay  along  the  river  Jordan,  and  that  on  each 
side  of  it ;  whence  John  is  said  by  St.  Mark  to  bap- 
tize as  well  as  to  preach  in  the  same  wilderness,  and 
by  St.  Luke  to  come  into  all  the  country  about 
Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  Mark  i.  4.  Luke  iii.  3.  It  is  fur- 
ther to  be  here  observed,  that  this  tract  was  called 
the  wilderness  of  Judea,  not  because  it  was  abso- 
lutely uninhabited,  but  because  it  was  less  inhabited 
than  other  parts. 

As  to  the  river  Jordan,  it  is  the  most  celebrated        2. 
and  largest  river  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  famous  Of  the  river 
Jewish  historian  Josephus  gives  us  this  account  of  "'°"'''*"' 
it ;   "  The  head  of  this  river  has  been  thought  to 
be    Panion,    but   in   truth    it  passes  either   under 
ground,  and  the  source  of  it  is  Phiala,  an  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs  from  Caesarea,  (viz.  Philippi,) 
a  little  on  the  right-hand,  and  not  much  out  of  the 
way  to  Trachonitis.     It  is  called  Phiala  (that  is,  the 
vial)  from  the  round  figure   of  it ;  and  its  water 
stands  always  at  a  stay,  the  bason  being  brim  full, 
without  either  shrinking  or  overflowing.     The  first 
discovery   of    this    secret   was    from    Philip,   the 
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PART  I.    tetrarch   of    Trachonitis,    by   casting    straws   into 
■  Phiala,  that  came  out  again  at  Panion,  wliich  till 

that  time  was  taken  for  the  head  of  Jordan.  This 
river,  thus,  as  to  appearance  taking  its  original 
from  the  cave  of  Panion,  afterwards  crosses  the 
bogs  and  fens  of  the  lake  Seniechonitis  :  and,  after 
a  course  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  fur- 
ther, passes  under  the  city  of  Julias,  (or  Bethsaida,) 
and  so  over  the  lake  of  Genezareth;  and  then  run- 
ning a  long  way  through  a  wilderness  or  desert,  it 
empties  itself  at  last  into  the  lake  Asphaltites,  or 
the  Dead  Sea."  Such  is  the  description  of  the 
river  Jordan,  given  us  by  Josephus  himself  in  his 
third  book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  chap,  xviii  *. 
From  which  account  it  appears,  that  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  this  river's  arising  from  two  fountains, 
or  rivulets,  one  named  Jor,  the  other  Dan,  is  but 
ill-grounded,  if  not  wholly  fictitious.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe  here  further,  that  the  cave 
Panion  lying  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus,  and  the 
lake  Asphaltites  reaching  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  south  of  Judea ;  it  follows,  that  the  river  Jor- 
dan extends  its  course  quite  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it 
is  also  observable  from  the  forementioned  account, 
that  there  lay  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  a 
great  deal  of  wilderness  or  desert  along  the  river 
Jordan ;  which  therefore  was  without  all  doubt  the 
wilderness  wherein  John  the  Baptist  came  preach- 
ing and  baptizing.  As  to  the  largeness  of  the  river 
Jordan,  Mr.  Maundrellf  has  observed,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  two  banks,  whereof  the  first  or 
outermost  is  that  to  which  the  river  does,  or  at 
least  did  anciently,  overflow  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  viz.  at  the  time  of  harvest,  Josh.  iii.  15.  or 
as  it  is  expressed,  1  Chron.  xii.  15.  in  the  first 
month,  that  is,  in  March.  But  at  present  (whe- 
ther it  be  because  the  river  hath  by  its  rapidity  of 
current  worn  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  for- 

•  L'Estrange's  English  edition. 

t  Journey  from  Aleppo,  &c.  p.  80,  81,  &c. 
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merly,  or  whether  because  its  waters  are  directed  CHAP.  III. 

some  other  way)  it  seems  to  have  forgot  its  ancient 

greatness  :  for  we,  saith  the  foreraentioned  author, 
could  discern  no  sign  or  probability  of  such  over- 
flowing, when  we  were  there,  which  was  the  thir- 
tieth of  March,  being  the  proper  time  for  these  in- 
undations. Nay,  so  far  was  the  river  from  over- 
flowing, that  it  ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the 
brink  of  its  channel.  After  having  descended  the 
outermost  bank,  you  go  about  a  furlong  upon  the 
level  strand,  before  you  come  to  the  immediate 
bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  beset 
with  bushes  and  trees,  such  as  tamarisk,  willows, 
oleanders,  &c.  that  you  can  see  no  water,  till  you 
have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket 
anciently  (and  the  same  is  reported  of  it  at  this  day) 
several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were  wont  to  harbour 
themselves  :  whose  being  washed  out  of  their  covert 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  river,  gave  occasion  to 
that  allusion  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlix.  19. 
and  1.  44.  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swell- 
ing of  Jordan.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  Mr. 
Maundrell  saw  it,  was  very  turbid,  and  too  rapid  to 
be  swam  against.  And  for  its  breadth,  he  tells  us, 
it  might  be  about  twenty  yards  over,  and  in  depth  it 
far  exceeded  his  height. 

Now  while  John  was  baptizing,  Jesus  came  and  Our  Saviour 
was   also   baptized  of  him  in  Jordan.     And  Mr.  comes  to 
Maundrell  informs  us,  that  within  about  a  furlong  J^''^^"  }° 
of  the  river,  at  that  place  where  he  and  his  company  ^^  stVolm. 
visited  it,  there  was  an  old  ruined  church  and  con- 
vent, dedicated  to  St.  John,  in  memory  of  the  bap- 
tizing of  our  blessed  Lord.     It  is  founded  as  near 
as  could  be  conjectured  to  the  very  place  where  the 
Baptist  had  the  honour  to  perform  that  sacred  of- 
fice, and  to  wash  him  who  was  infinitely  purer  than 
the  water  itself,  and,  let  me  add,  from  whom  the 
water  of  baptism  derives  all  its  faculty  or  spiritual 
virtue  of  cleansing  the  inward  man,  or  washing  away 
sin. 

Our  blessed  Lord,  after  he  had  been  baptized,        5. 
was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  retire  from  Jor-  Of  th«  wH- 
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PART  I.    dan  up  higher  into  the  mountainous  and  more  soli- 
tary  part  of  the  wilderness^    in    order    to   conflict 


^erncis        ^^-^.j^  ^^^  temptations  of  the  Devil ;  and  so,  by  what 
Lord  was     befel  himself,  and  by  his  own  deportment  therein, 
tempted.       to  teacli  all  his  followers  what  they  were  to  expect 
from  the  same  common  adversary  of  mankind,  and 
after  what  manner  they  should  best  defeat  all  his 
crafty  devices  to  seduce  them.     The  Devil  adapts 
his  first  temptation  to  our  Saviour's  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  from  the  hunger,  which  our  Lord  be- 
gan to  feel   after  his   fast  of  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  the  Devil  takes   occasion  to  persuade  him 
to   exert   his   divine   power,    by    commanding    the 
stones  that  lay  by  to  be  made  bread.      But  this 
temptation  not  succeeding,   the  Devil   brings  our 
Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  sets  him  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple,  and  there  tempts  him  to  shew  his  di- 
vine power,  by  casting  himself  down  from  thence. 
This  temptation  failing  likewise  of  its  success,  the 
Devil  in  the  last  place  takes  our  Lord  up  into  an 
And  of  the    exceeding  high  mountain,  where  he  vainly  endea- 
exceeding     vours,  by  promises  of  earthly  grandeur  and  domi- 
high  moun-  j^j^p    jg  allure  and  overcome  the  heavenly-minded 
tain,  to  T       '         ,  111  •  •  1  c 

Tvhicb  he     Jesus,  who  was  dead  to  the  vanities  and  pomps  of 

was  carried  this  world,  and  was  in  truth  the  sole  Lord  of  all 
by  the  De-  therein.  Mr.  Maundrell  *  informs  us,  that  in  his 
^**  journey   from  Jerusalem    to   Jordan,  after  he  had 

passed  over  mount  Olivet,  he  proceeded  in  an  in- 
tricate way  amongst  hills  and  valleys  interchange- 
ably ;  and,  after  some  hours  travel  in  this  sort  of 
road,  he  arrived  at  the  mountainous  desert,  into 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
be  tempted  by  the  Devil.  A  most  miserable,  dry, 
barren  place,  saith  he,  it  is,  consisting  of  high  rocky 
mountains,  so  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth 
had  here  suflfered  some  great  convulsion,  in  which 
its  v^y  bowels  had  been  turned  outward.  On 
the  left  hand,  looking  down  in  a  deep  valley,  as  we 
passed  along,  we  saw  some  ruins  of  small  cells 
and  cottages  ;  which  they  told  us  were  formerly  the 

•  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  78,  79. 
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liabitations  of  hermits,  retiring  hither  for  penance  CHAP.  III. 
and  mortification.  And  certainly  there  could  not 
be  found  in  the  whole  earth  a  more  comfortless  and 
abandoned  place  for  that  purpose.  From  the  tops 
of  these  hills  of  desolation,  we  had  however  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  plain  of  Jericho ;  into  which 
last  we  descended,  after  about  five  hours  march 
from  Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  plain, 
we  turned  up  on  the  left  hand,  and  going  about  one 
hour  that  way,  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Quaran- 
tania,  which  they  say  is  the  mountain,  into  which 
the  Devil  took  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  he 
tempted  him  with  that  visionary  scene,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  and  glories  of  the  world.  It  is,  as  St. 
Matthew  styles  it,  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  in  its  ascent  not  only  difficult  but  dangerous. 
It  has  a  small  chapel  at  the  top,  and  another  about 
half  way  up,  founded  on  a  prominent  part  of  the 
rock.  Near  this  latter  are  several  caves  and  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  made  use  of  anciently 
by  herm.its,  and  by  some  at  this  day,  for  places  to 
keep  their  Lent  in,  in  imitation  of  that  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  In  most  of  these  grots  we  found 
certain  Arabs  quartered  with  fire-arms,  who  ob- 
structed our  ascent,  demanding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  leave  to  go  up  the  mountains  ;  so  we  de- 
parted without  farther  trouble,  not  a  little  glad  to 
have  so  good  an  excuse  for  not  climbing  so  dan- 
gerous a  precipice.  This  is  the  account,  given  us 
by  Mr.  Maundrell,  of  the  place  where  our  Lord  is 
generally  and  most  probably  believed  to  have  been 
tempted. 

After  our  blessed  Lord  had  been  thus  himself        4. 
tempted,  and  by  his  resisting  and  vanquishing  the  Of  Betha- 
Devil  had  taught  us,   that  he  was  able  to  succour  '"^•■^• 
them  that  are  tempted,  Heb.  ii.  18.  he  repaired  to 
Bethabara,    where   John   was   baptizing.     Of  this 
Bethabara  we  have  no  further  account  given  us  in 
Scripture,  than  that  it  lay  beyond  Jordan,  John  i. 
28.  and  that    our   blessed  Lord,    when   the   Jews 
sought  to  take  him  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication, 
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PART  I.   retired  hither,  whither  many  resorted  to  him,  and 
'  believed   on  him,  John  x.  i59,  40,  &c.     The  word 

Bethabara  does  in  the  Hebrew  language  denote  as 
much  as  a  place  of  passage  over :  and  whereas  we 
read  Josh.  ii.  7.  23.  that  there  was  a  fording  place 
over  Jordan,  not  far  from  Jericho  ;  and  again,  Josh, 
iii.  16.  that  the  people  passed  over  right  against 
Jericho  ;  therefore  it  is  conjectured,  that  hereabout 
stood  Bethabara,  as  being  the  place  of  reception 
or  entertainment  fcr  passengers  out  of  Judea  into 
Peraea,  or  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  Nay,  it  is 
imagined  by  some,  that  in  the  very  same  place  of 
the  river,  where  the  ark  stood,  whilst  the  Israelites 
passed  over,  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  true  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  grace,  was  baptized  by  John  the 
Baptist. 
5.  Our  blessed  Lord  having  staid  some  days  at  Be- 

OfCanain  thabara  with  the  Baptist,  sets  forth  for  Galilee, 
Cialilee.  j^]^^  ^  ^^  Upon  his  arrival  there  he  was  invited 
to  a  marriage  at  Cana,  for  distinction  sake  styled 
Cana  of  Galilee,  (there  being  another  town  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  Josh,  xix.28.  and  appertain- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Asshur,  and  lying  not  i'ar  from 
Sidon,  and  so  situated  much  more  north  than  Cana 
of  Galilee,)  which  lies  within  the  tribe  of  Zebulon, 
and  not  far  from  Nazareth.  Mr.  Maundrcll  *  tells 
us,  that  he  and  his  company  taking  their  leave  of 
Nazareth,  directed  their  course  from  Acra,  or  Pto- 
lemais  ;  in  order  to  which,  going  at  first  northward, 
they  crossed  the  hills  that  encompass  the  vale  of 
Nazareth  on  that  side  :  after  which  they  turned  to 
the  westward,  and  passed  in  view  of  Cana  of  Ga- 
lilee, the  place  signalized  with  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  miracles ;  and  where  lived,  as  some  sup- 
pose, Alphaeus,  otherwise  named  Cleopas,  whose 
wife  was  Mary,  the  sister  or  cousin-german  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  ;  and  in  whose  house  the  marriage, 
to  which  our  Lord  was  invited,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  kept.  But  however  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
this  Cana  of  Galilee   was  the  native,  or  at   least 
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dwelling-place  of  the  Apostle  Nathaniel,  otherwise  CHAP. III. 

called  Bartholomew ;    for   the   Evangelist  St.  John 

expressly  styles  him  Nathaniel  of  Cana  in  Galilee, 
John  xxi.  2. 

After  this  our  blessed  Lord,  together  with  his        C. 
mother  and  his  brethren  or  cousin-germans,  and  Ou""  Lord 
his   disciples,    went  down   to   Capernaum,   where  ^°^*  ^"^o*" 
they  continued  not  long ;  (for  which  reason  I  shall  p^rnaum, 
say  no  more  of  it  here,  than  that  it  lay  on  the  sea  and  so  tJ 
of  Galilee;)  but  the  Jews'  passover  being  at  hand,  Jerusalem 
our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem.    Being  come  hither,  ^  *^^  ^^^^. 
and  finding  in  the  Temple  those  that  sold  oxen  and  fgT  Ws"ap- 
sheep  and  doves  for  sacrifices,  and  the  changers  o/tism  and 
money,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  Temple,  toge-  entrance  on 
ther  with  the  sheep  and  oxen,  and  poured  out  upon  '"f  P"^^" 
the  ground  the  changers'  money,  and  overthrew  the 
counting  tables.     Hereupon  being  demanded  of  the 
Jews  to  shew  a  sign  of  his  divine  authority  to  do  as 
he  had  done,  Jesus  makes  them  this  answer,  De- 
stroy this  Temple,   and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up  again.     Then  replied  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  Temple  in   building,  and  wilt  thou 
rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?.     Which  they  said,  think- 
ing that  Christ  had  spoken  of  their  Temple,  whereas 
he  spake  of  the  Temple  of  his  own  body,  John  ii.  12, 
13,  &c. 

Now,  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  pas-         7, 
sage,  it  may  be  very  convenient  to  adjoin  here  the  Of  the 
following   account   of  the   Temple   of  Jerusalem.  Temple  at 
Upon  the  Israelites  coming  out  of  Egypt,  it  pleased  Jerusalem. 
God  to  give  positive  command  to  Moses,  for  mak- 
ing a  tabernacle  to   be   a   sanctuary  or   place   set 
apart  for  his  public  worship,  Exod.  xxv.  8,  9.     This 
tabernacle  was  no  other  Ihan  a  sort  of  large  tent, 
2  Sam.  vii.  2 — 6.  and  so  moveable.      Hereupon 
King  David,  that  man  after  God's  own  heart,  when 
he  had  by  the  divine  blessing  got  rest  round  about 
from  all  his  enemies,  began  to  think  it  very  impro- 
per,  that  he   himself  should  dwell  in  an  house  of 
cedar,  and  the  ark  of  God  dwell  only  within  cur- 
tains,  or  in  a  tent,   (2  Sam.  vii.  2.)  and  therefore 
resolves  within  himself  to  build  an  house  for  God's 
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PART  I.    public  worship.     This   bare  resolution  was  highly 

acceptable  to  God  ;   who  nevertheless  in  his  divine 

wisdom  thought  it  not  convenient  that  David  should 
build  the  house,  but  acquainted  him  by  the  pro- 
phet Nathan,  that  his  son,  who  should  succeed 
him  in  the  throne,  should  build  such  an  house  as 
he  intended  ;  and,  by  way  of  special  reconipence 
for  his  religious  intentions  in  this  particular,  God 
commands  Nathan  to  tell  David  expressly  from 
him,  The  Lord  will  build  thee  an  house,  that  is,  / 
tvill  not  take  away  my  mercy  from  thy  son  which 
shall  succeed  tliee ;  but  I  tvill  settle  him  in  mine 
house  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever,  and  his  throne 
shall  be  established  for  evermore,  1  Kings  viii.  18, 
19.  and  1  Chron.  xvii.  10,  11,  &c.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed, I  cannot  but  here  observe,  that,  were  the 
lore-cited  passages  of  Scripture  but  duly  read  and 
considered  of  by  persons  of  estates  and  ability,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  but  such  persons  would  be 
thereby  moved  to  imitate  the  example  of  holy  Da- 
vid, and  to  think  it  very  unbecoming  for  themselves 
to  dwell  in  stately  and  magnificent  houses,  and  to 
let  their  parish  churches  be  so  very  mean,  and 
€ven  nasty,  as  they  generally  are ;  nay,  to  let  them 
become  no  other  than  quite  ruinous,  as  is  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  too  many  churches  in  this  king- 
dom :  especially  since  it  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
but  upon  a  fair  computation  it  can  be  made  easily 
appear,  that  what  is  spent  upon  superfluous  vani» 
ties  and  sinful  excesses,  would  arise  to  a  sufficient 
sum  to  repair  and  decently  beautify  all  our  churches, 
and  to  keep  them  so  wlien  once  so  repaired.  It 
is  to  be  heartily  wished,  that  there  was  not  so  great 
occasion  to  suspect  that  the  condition  of  our 
churches,  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
is  too  manifest  a  symptom,  that  the  generality  of 
the  rich  and  wealthy  amongst  us  are  far  from  com- 
ing up  to  David's  character,  or  being  men  after 
God's  own  heart.  But  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
member, that  they  themselves  are  after  all  and 
really  no  other  than  stewards ;  and  that  they  must 
one  day  give  a  strict  account,  how  they  have  em- 
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ployed  and  laid  out  the  riches  God  has  entrusted  CHAP.  HI. 
them  with.     And    surely  there    cannot  be  a  more  " 

expedient  way  for  a  rich  man  to  render  himself 
able  to  give  up  an  account  of  his  stewardship  at 
that  day  with  comfort  and  joy,  than  to  lay  out  a 
considerable  and  proportional  share  of  his  riches 
on  places  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  and  ho- 
nour of  that  God,  who  has  entrusted  him  with  the 
riches  he  enjoys.  This  is  a  most  proper  and  ready 
means  for  a  rich  man,  not  only  to  procure  eternal 
happiness  to  himself  in  the  world  to  come,  but 
also  to  entail  a  lasting  blessing  upon  his  family, 
which  he  leaves  behind  him  in  this  world  ;  as  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  God's  gracious  dealing  with 
David  and  his  family,  on  the  like  account  above 
related. 

To  return  then  now  to  the  history  of  the  Tern-  The  first 
pie.  What  God  foretold,  that  Solomon,  upon  his  Temple 
accession  to  the  throne  of  David,  punctually  per- ^"l''^^ 
formed  ;  building  an  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  the  most  magnificent,  rich,  beautiful, 
and  every  way  glorious  structure,  that  ever  was 
erected  ;  as  appears  from  the  account  given  of  it, 
1  Kings  v.  vi.  and  vii.  And  yet  this  incomparable 
structure  was  no  more  than  seven  years  in  build- 
ing, a  true  token  of  the  hearty  zeal  wherewith  the 
work  was  carried  on ;  and  which  is  too  evidently 
now-a-days  wanting,  when  a  work,  designed  indeed 
for  the  same  sacred  end,  but  otherwise  vastly  infe- 
rior, shall  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  (nay  perliaps 
quite)  a  whole  age  to  finish  it.  That  we  may  the 
less  wonder  how  so  stupendous  a  work  as  Solomon's 
Temple  was,  could  be  finished  in  so  short  a  time, 
we  are  particularly  acquainted  in  Holy  Writ,  what  a 
vast  number  of  persons  were  employed  in  providing 
only  materials  in  mount  Lebanon,  namely,  thirty 
thousand  workmen,  which  wrought  ten  thousand 
a  month  by  courses  ;  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
labourers  that  bare  burdens  ;  and  fourscore  thou- 
sand hewers  in  the  mountains,  besides  three  thou- 
sand and  three  hundred  officers,  which  were  over 
the  work,  1  Kings  v.   13,  &c.     But  this  gloriovxs 
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PART  I.   fabrick  was  at  length,   for   the  wickedness  of  the 

Jewish  nation,  and  particularly  for  their  relying  too 

presumptuously  on  God's  favour  towards  them  for 
Solomon's  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  Temple,  Jer.  vii.  4.  12,  13,  14. 
Temple  de- delivered  up  by  the  divine  Providence  to  utter 
stroycd  by  ruin,  it  being  quite  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
Nebuchad-  j^j^g  of  Babylon,  at  his  taking  of  Jerusalem,  2  Kings 

XXV.  9. 
The  second       In  this  ruinous  state  lay  the  Temple  till  it  was 
Temple        begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  Zorobabel,  Ezra  iii.  8.  after 

robab'^ei'  ^°'  ''^^  ^^^^^"^  °^  ^'^^  "^^"'^  ^'■°™  *^^^  Babylonish  capti- 
vity.    In  rebuilding  hereof  the  Jews  met  with  much 

opposition  from  the  Samaritans ;  and  though  they 
finished  it  at  length,  yet  it  fell  vastly  short  of  the 
magnificence  of  Solomon's  Temple  ;  insomuch  that 
the  prophet  Haggai  saith  to  the  people,  Who  is  left 
among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her  frst  glory  ? 
And  how  do  you  see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes 
as  nothing  in  comparison  of  it?  Hag.  ii.  3. 
Zorobabel's       This  Temple,  built  by  Zorobabel  after  the  return 
Temple  so    from   the   Babylonish   captivity,  partly  because    it 
much  re-      ^ygg  grown  ruinous,  partly  because  it  seemed  not 
beautified     rnagnificent  enough,  but  principally  to  curry  favour 
by  Herod     ^'''^    the   Jews,    King    Herod    repaired,    plucking 
the  Great,    down  SO  great  a  part  of  it,  and  making  such  con- 
as  to  be        siderable  alterations  for  the  better,  that  he   is  said 
new'^Tem*   ^^  ^^'"^  *°  build  a  quite  new  Temple.     And  this 
pie,  and       ^'^^  '*,  which  our   blessed  Lord  honoured   some- 
called  He-    times  with  his  divine  presence  ;  whereby  was  ful- 
rod'sTem-   filled  that  prophecy  of  Haggai,  that  the  glory  of 
P  ^'  this   latter    house   should   be  greater   than    of   the 

former,  Hag.  ii.  9.  And  it  is  of  the  Temple,  thus 
repaired  and  as  it  were  new  built  by  Herod,  that 
the  Jews  are  to  be  understood,  when  they  tell  our 
Saviour,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in 
building  ;  for  so  many  years  tliere  are  precisely 
between  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod's  reign  (at 
which  time  he  began  about  the  Temple)  and  the 
year  of  our  Saviour's  baptism,  when  the  Jews  said 
this  to  him  ;  all  which  time  the  Temple  was  more 
and  more  adorned,  beautified,  and  perfected,  and 
so  might  be  said  to  be  so  long  a  building,  though 
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the   main  fabrick  was  finished   in  a  much  lesser  CHAP.  III. 


space.  

But  it  is  next  to  be  known,  that  by  the   Tenz/^^e  The  several 
is  meant,  not  only  the  fabrick  or  house  itself,  but  P^'^^  ^f  the 
also  the  courts  thereunto  belonging.     Within  the    ^"^P^- 
fabrick  itself  there  were  these  two  parts,  the  Jirst  or  The  sane- 
outmost  was  that,  wherein  was  the  candlestick,  and  tuary. 
the  table,  and  the  shew-hread,  which  was  called  the 
sanctuary  ;  the  second  or  inmost  was  that  which  is  The  holy  of 
called  the  holiest  of  all,  which  had  the  golden  censer,  holies. 
and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round  about 
with  gold,   wherein  was   the  golden   pot  that   had 
manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables 
of  the  covenant,  and  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory 
shadowing  the  mercy-seat.     Now   the  other  priests 
went  always  into  the  first  part  or  tabernacle,  accom- 
plishing the  daily  service  of  God  :  but  into  the  second 
went  the  high-priest  alone,  and  that  but  once  every 
year,  &c.  Heb.  ix.  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

As  to  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  they  were  at  first  The  court 
but  two,  the  priests'  court,  and  the  people's  court,  of  the 
The  priests'  court  was  next  to  the  Temple,  and  had  Priests. 
in  it   the  brazen  altar  for  the  sacrifices,  and   the 
laver  for  the  washing  both  of  the  priests  and  the 
sacrifices  also,  and  into  this  court  might  none  enter 
but  the  priests. 

The  people's  court  was  separated  from  the  former  The  court 
by  a  wall  of  three  cubits  height,  to  which  the  peo-  of  the  peo- 
ple did  repair  to  perform  their  sacrifices,  to  say  P^^- 
their   prayers,   and    to    pay    their    vows.     In   the 
midst  of  this   court  did   Solomon  make  a  brazen 
scaffold  for  the  Kings  his  successors,  2  Chron.  vi. 
13.     In  after  times    this   court  came  to  be   built 
round  with  porches,  into  which  the  people  retired 
in  rainy  weather  ;  whence  this  court  is  sometimes 
denoted  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  porch,  John  x.  Solomon's 
23.  Acts  iii.  11.  having  the  name  of  Solomon  added  po^ch. 
to  it,  either  to  continue  his  memory,  or  because 
the  porches  here  built   had  some   resemblance  of 
that  porch  which  he  built  before  the  Temple,  1 
Kings  vi.  3. 


men  s 
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PART  I.        The  foreraentioned  court  of  the  people  was  one 

entire  court  in  Solomon's  days ;   but  afterwards  it 

The  men's    was  divided  by  a  low  wall,  so  that  the  men  stood 

eoui-t.  in  tlie  inward  part  of  it,  and  the  women  in  the  out- 

rhe  wo-       ;;v-arJ.     This  division  is  thought  to  have  been  made 

in  Jehoshaphat's   time,  of  whom  we  read,  that  he 

stood  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  before  the  new  court, 

2  Chron.  xx.   5.   that  is,  before  the  ivomens  court. 

In  this  stood  the  poor's  treasury,  or  the  alms-box, 

as  may  be  gathered  from  the  poor  widow's  casting 

her  two  mites  into  it ;   on  which  account  this  whole 

Tke  trea-     <^o\ixt  is   sometimes   denoted  by  the  name    of  the 

sury.  treasury,  John  viii.  20. 

The  court  Lastly,  in  Herod's  Temple  there  was  a  fourth 
of  the  Gen-  court  added  before  or  without  the  three  already 
tiles.  mentioned,    namely,   for  such  as  were  unclean  by 

legal  pollutions,  and  for  strangers  ;  whence  it  was 
commonly  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  being 
designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  such  Gentiles,  or 
strangers,  as  were  only  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and 
not  of  the  covenant,  that  is,  as  had  bound  them- 
selves only  to  the  observation  of  the  precepts  of 
Noah,  and  not  to  the  observation  of  the  Mosaical 
Law.  This  last  or  outmost  court  of  all  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  women's  court  with  a  wall  of  three 
cubits  height,  adorned  with  certain  pillars  of  equal 
distance,  bearing  this  inscription  :  Let  no  alien  (or 
stranger,  that  is,  no  one  that  is  not  a  Je7v  or  cir- 
cumcised proselyte)  enter  into  the  holy  place.  And 
to  this  wall  it  is,  that  the  Apostle  alludes,  when  he 
saith,  He  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  us,  (that  is,  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles,) making  one  of  twain,  Eph.  ii.  14,  15.  and 
when  he  thence  infers,  that  the  Gentiles  are  no 
more  to  be  esteemed  foreigners  and  strangers,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God,  ver.  1 9.  To  close  this  discourse  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Temple,  it  was  in  this  fourth  court,  or 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Jews  permitted  to 
be  kept  a  market  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  doves,  and 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers  to  stand  ;  whereby 
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die  Jews  shewed  the  mean  regard  they  had   for  CHAP.  III. 

the  Gentiles,  placing  them  in  the  same  court  with 

their  cattle.  And  therefore  out  of  this  part  or 
court  of  the  Temple  it  was,  that  our  Saviour  cast 
the  buyers  and  sellers  ;  and  herein  it  was  that  he 
overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers ;  as- 
serting hereby  the  Temple  to  that  sacred  use  men- 
tioned by  the  Prophet,  namely,  to  be  an  house  of 
prayer  for  all  nations.  To  the  account  here  given, 
the  reader  may  add  the  description  of  the  Temple 
given  by  Josephus,  b.  vi.  chap.  6.  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Of  our  Saviours  Journeyings,  from  the  first  Passo-      A.D. 
over  after  his  Baptism  and  Entrance  upon    his  30  and  31. 
public  Ministry,  to  the  second  Passover, 

The  passover  holy-days  (during  which  our  Saviour 
had  by  his  miracles  converted  many,  and  among 
die  rest  Nicodemus,   a  ruler   or  principal    person 
among  the  Jews)  being  now  ended,  our  Lord,  with 
some  of  his    disciples,    withdrew   from   Jerusalem 
into  another  part  of  Judea,   where   he   continued 
for  some  while.     At  this  time  John  was  baptizing         i. 
in  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  muchOfEnon 
water  there,   John    iii.    22,   23.     And   indeed   the  and  Salim. 
name  Enon   does  import  the  same  as  a  place  of 
springs ;   but  the  only  mention  we  have  of  it  in 
Scripture  is  here,  where  it  is  described  to  be  situ- 
ated near  Salim.     And  the  situation  even  of  this 
last  place  is  now  uncertain,  unless  it  be  the  same 
with  Shalem,  (or  Salem),  a  city  of  Shechem,  men- 
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PART  I.    tioned  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  or  else  the  same  with  Sha- 

lim,  (or  Salim,)  mentioned  1  Sam.  ix.  4.     If  it  be 

the  same  with  either  of  these,  it  lay  within  (what 
was  called  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament)  the 
province  of  Samaria. 
2.  Our  Lord,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  in  this 

Of  Se-         part   of  Judea,    knowing    hotv    the    Pharisees   had 
cliem,  or       heard  that   he    made    and   baptized  more   disciples 
than  John,  (though  our  Lord  himself  baptized  not, 
but  his  disciples,)  to  avoid  any  ill  designs  that  the 
Pharisees  might  be  contriving  against  him,  he  left 
Judea,    and   departed    again   into    Galilee,    having 
also  by  this  time  heard,  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
cast    into    prison  by  Herod.     Now   Jesus,  as    he 
went  the  straight  way  from  Judea,  to  Galilee,  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria ;   where  in  his  way  he 
comes  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph ;  hard  by  which  town  there  is  a  well  called 
Jacob's  well,  where  Jesus,  being  wearied  with  his 
journey,  sat  down  and  rested  himself,  John  iv.  1, 
2,  3,  &c.     The  description  here  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, of  Sychar,  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that  it  is 
the  same  with  Sychem ;   the  difference  between  the 
two  names  proceeding  in  all  probability  only  from 
a   dialectical    or    corrupt    way    of    pronunciation. 
This  city  *  is  at  present  called  Naplosa,  and  stands 
in  a  narrow  valley  between  mount  Gerizim   on  the 
south,  and  Ebal  on  the  north,  being  built  at  the 
foot   of  the   former ;    upon  the  top  of  which   the 
Samaritans,  whose  chief  residence  is  here   at  Sy- 
chem, have  a  small  temple  or  place  of  worship,  to 
which  they  are  still  wont  to  repair  at  certain  sea- 
sons, for  performance  of  the  rites  of  their  religion. 
What  these  rites  are,  Mr.  Maundrell  tells  us,  he 
could  not  certainly  learn  :    but  that  their  religion 
consists  in  the  adoration  of  a  calf,  as  the  Jews  give 
out,  seems  to  have  more  of  spite  than  of  truth  in  it. 
Sychar,  or,  as  it  is  now-a-days   called,   Naplosa, 

•  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  58,  59,  &c. 
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is  at  present  in  a  very  mean  condition,  in  compari-  CHAP.  IV, 

son  of  what  it  is  represented  to  have  been  anciently. 

It  now  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  lying  paraliel 
under  mount  Gerizim,  but  is  full  of  people,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Bassa. 

Mr.  Maundrell  acquaints  us,  that  setting  for- 
wards from  Sychem  towards  Jerusalem,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  narrow  valley  between  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  (not  above  a  furlong  broad,)  he  and  his  com- 
panions saw  on  their  right  hand,  just  without  the 
city,  a  small  mosque,  said  to  have  been  over  the 
sepulchre  purchased  by  Jacob  of  Emmor,  the  father 
of  Shechem,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Joseph's 
sepulchre,  his  bones  having  been  here  interred, 
after  their  transportation  out  of  Egypt,  Josh.  xxiv. 
3.9. 

At  about  one-third  of  an  hour,  we  came,  saith  3. 
Mr.  Maundrell,  to  Jacob's  well,  famous  not  only  Of  Jacobs 
on  account  of  its  author,  but  nmch  more  for  that  well, 
memorable  conference,  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
here  had  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  John  iv.  If 
it  should  be  questioned  whether  this  be  the.  very 
well,  that  it  is  pretended  for,  or  no,  seeing  it  may 
be  suspected  to  stand  too  remote  from  Sychar, 
for  women  to  come  from  thence  to  diaw  water;  it 
is  answered,  that  probably  the  city  extended  far- 
ther this  way  in  former  times  than  it  does  now,  as 
may  be  conjectured  from  some  pieces, of  a  v*iy 
thick  wall,  still  to  be  seen  not  far  from  hence. 
Over  the  well  there  stood  formerly  a  large  church, 
erected  by  that  great  and  devout  patroness  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Empress  Helena  :  but  of  this  the 
voracity  of  time,  assisted  by  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  has  left  nothing  but  a  iew  foundations  re- 
maining. The  well  is  covered  at  present  with  an 
old  stone  vault,  into  which  you  are  let  down 
through  a  very  straight  hole,  and  then  removing  a 
broad  flat  stone,  you  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
well  itself.  It  is  dug  in  a  firm  rock,  and  contains 
about  three  yards  in  diameter,  and  thirty-five  in 
depth  ;  five  of  which  we  found  full  of  water.  This 
confutes  a  story  commonly  told  to  travellers,  who 

VOL.  II.  I 
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PART  I.    do  not  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  well,  viz.  that 
it  is  dry  all  tlie  year  round,  except  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  tliat  da}-,  on  which    our    blessed   Saviour 
sate  upon  it,  but  then  bubbles  up  with  abundance 
of  water. 

4.  At  this  well  the  narrow  valley  of  Sychem  ends, 
Of  the  opening  itself  into  a  wide  field,  which  is  probably 
parcel  of  p^vt  of  that  parcel  of  ground  given  by  Jacob  to  his 
ground  that  g^^^  Joseph,  John  iv.  5.  It  is  watered  with  a  fresh 
Jacob  gave  • '•        ,  •  i  o      i  i  ■   i  i 

to  his  son     Stream  risuig  between  it  and  bychem,  which  makes 

Joseph.  it  so  exceeding  verdant  and  fruitful,  that  it  may 
well  be  looked  upon  as  a  standing  token  of  the 
tender  affection  of  that  good  patriarch  to  the  best 
of  sons,  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 

5.  Our  blessed  Saviour  having  staid  two  days,  and 
Our  Lord     been  conversant  (contrary  to  the    practice  of  the 
returns  into  Jews)  in  a  very  familiar  obliging  way  with  the  Sa- 
w'hcre\'e      "laritans,  and  so  having  got  many  converts  among 
again  visits   them,    he  pursues  his  journey  into  Galilee  ;    and 
Cana  and      taught  in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all, 
Nazareth.     J.uke  iv.  15.  and  being  kindly  received  by  the  Ga- 
lileans, they  having  seen  all  the  things  that  he  did 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  John  iv.  45.     Among  other 
places  in  this  country,  he  particularly  visited  Cana 
of  Galilee,  where  he  had  before  made  the  water  nine, 
and  where  he  now  again  wrought  a  second   miracle 
in  healing  the  son  of  a  nobleman  that  was  sick  at 
Capernaum   by  his  bare  word,   John   iv.   40,    &:c. 
Our  Saviour  likewise  this  time  made  a  visit  to  Na- 
zareth, where  he  had  been  brought  up,  wliich  was 
the  only  place  in  Galilee,  where  he  was  unkindly 
treated  :  lor  his  townsmen  being  exasperated  by  a 
discourse  he  made  to  them,  they  rose  up  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  him  down  headlong.     But  he  exerting 
liis  divine  power,  and  passing  through  the  midst  of 
them,  none  of  them  knowing  how,  he  miraculously 
escaped  them,  and  went  his  way,  Luke  iv.  16.  28, 
2d,  30. 

Q^  In  the  foremcntioned  discourse,  which  our  Sa- 

Of.Sarepta.  viour  made  to  the  men  of  Nazareth,  he  mentions 


tfa«ti(niaftrtCaaft^ 
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Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  CHAP.  IV. 

of  the  Sidonians.     It  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament ' 

Zarephath,  1  Kings  xvii.  9.  and  in  all  probability  it 
is,  as  Mr.  Maundrell  observes,  the  same  now  called 
Sarphan,  distant  about  three  hours'  travel  from  Sidon 
towards  Tyre.  The  foremen tioned  writer  tells  us, 
that  the  place  shewn  for  this  city  consists  at  present 
only  of  a  few  houses  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  sea.  But  it  is  more 
probable  the  principal  part  of  the  city  stood  below, 
in  the  space  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  there 
being  ruins  still  to  be  seen  in  that  place  of  a  consi- 
derable extent. 

Our  Lord  having  made  a  miraculous  escape  from  7. 
his  townsmen  of  Nazareth,  took  his  leave  of  their  Of  Caper- 
city,  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Capernaum,  the  de-  naum. 
scription  of  which  therefore  I  have  reserved  to  this 
place.  It  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, either  under  this  name  or  any  other,  whence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  was  not  then  in  being. 
It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  it  was  one  of 
the  towns  built  by  the  Jews  at  their  return  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  upon  the  sea-coast,  that 
is,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  borders 
of  Zabnlon  and  Nephtalim,  and  consequently  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  forementioned  sea- 
coast.  It  took  its  name,  without  doubt,  from  an 
adjoining  spring  of  great  repute  for  its  crystalline 
flowing  waters,  this  fountain  or  spring  being,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,  called  by  the  natives  Caper- 
naum. And  as  the  excellency  of  this  fountain 
was,  in  all  probability,  one  inducement  to  the 
building  of  the  town  in  the  place  where  it  stood  ; 
so  there  seems  to  have  been  another  motive  for 
making  choice  of  that  situation,  namely,  the  con- 
veniency  of  it  for  a  wafting-place  from  Galilee  to 
the  othei*  side  of  the  sea.  For  this  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah  in  that  prophecy, 
which  was  fulfilled  by  our  Saviour's  dwelling  at 
Capernaum,  and  which  runs  thus,  as  cited  by  St. 
Matthew,  chap.  iv.  ver.  15,  16.  The  land  of  Zabn- 
lon and  the  land  of  Nephtalim,  by  the  way  of  the 
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sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  &c.  Now 
this  expression,  by  the  nay  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan, 
is,  I  think,  to  be  understood  as  denoting  thus 
much  ;  that  as  the  Gospel  sliould  he  preached  chiefly 
within  the  lands  of  Zabulon  and  Nephtalim  in  ge- 
neral ;  so  more  particularly  at  the  city  or  town, 
whence  was  or  should  be  tlie  way  by  sea  from 
Galilee  to  the  country  lying  beyond  Jordan.  As  to 
tiie  other  expression,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  this 
northern  part  of  Galilee  was  so  termed,  either  be- 
cause it  was  very  populous,  or  else  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  many  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  It 
remains  only  to  observe,  that  on  account  of  the  sig- 
nal honour  done  by  our  Lord  to  Capernaum,  in 
making  choice  of  it  for  his  dwelling-place,  it  is  said 
by  our  Lord  himself  to  be  exalted  unto  heaven  ;  but 
on  account  of  its  not  making  a  right  use  of  this 
signal  favour,  it  drew  from  our  Lord  that  severe 
woe  denounced  against  it,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
brought  donn  to  hell,  8ce.  Matt.  .\i.  23.  Which  woe 
is  fully  veriKed,  it  being  quite  fallen  from  that 
grandeur  it  Had  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  so  decayed  as,  long  since,  to  consist  but  of  six 
poor  fishermen's  cottages,  and  perhaps  now  wholly 
desolate. 

Having  described  Capernaum,  it  will  be  proper 
to  adjoin  here  a  description  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  on 
which  it  stood,  and  of  which  therefore  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  in  the  Gospels,  either  under  the  same 
or  else  different  names.  For  it  is  to  be  known  that 
the  sea  of  Galilee  is  the  same  with  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  As  it  was  called 
the  sea  of  Galilee  from  the  province  of  Galilee  in 
general,  so  it  was  called  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  from 
a  town  of  that  name  standing  on  its  western  shore  ; 
and  it  was  called  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  from 
that  particular  tract  of  Galilee  which  lay  next  to, 
and  so  bounded  it  all  along  the  western  side.  The 
breadth  of  this  lake  or  sea,  Joscphus  tells  us,  is  forty 
furloncs,  and  the  lencith  an  hundred  :  the  water  of 
It  IS  sweet  and  potable,  without  any  thmg  of  morisli- 
ness  either  in  the  taste  or  colour.     It  lies  upon  a 
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gravel,  and  so  more  conveniently  to  be  drawn,  and  CHAP.  IV. 
softer  than  either  a  river  or  fountain  water.  And 
with  all  this  it  is  so  cold,  that  the  people  of  the 
place  cannot  warm  it,  by  setting  it  in  the  sun  in  the 
hottest  season  in  the  year.  It  has  in  it  great  variety 
offish,  which  for  taste  and  shape  are  not  to  be  found 
any  where  else  ;  and  the  river  Jordan  runs  through 
the  midst  of  it.  Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  book 
iii.  chap,  xviii.  L'Estrange's  edition.  As  to  the 
name  whereby  this  sea  went  in  the  times  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  was  then  without  doubt  called  the  Sea 
of  Chinnereth,  Num.  xxxiv.  11.  or  Cinnereth,  Josh, 
xiii.  27.  Of  which  more  in  the  following  para- 
graph. 

From  the  description  of  the  lalce  of  Gennesarefh,  9. 
proceed  we  to  describe  the  land  of  Gennesareth,  ^f  ^''^  'a^'l 
which  is  mentioned  Matt,  xiv,  34.  Mark  vi.  53.  and  of  Gennesa- 
which,  as  Josephus  expressly  informs  us,  gave  nam.e 
to  the  adjoining  lake,  and  is  thus  described  by  the 
said  author  in  his  third  book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  chap,  xviii.  L'Estrange's  edition.  This  lake 
takes  its  name  from  the  country  that  surrounds  it, 
which  is  fruitful  and  agreeable  to  admiration.  As 
for  fertility  of  the  soil,  no  plant  comes  amiss  to  it ; 
besides  that  it  is  improved  by  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and,  by 
a  strange  felicity  of  the  climate,  every  thing  pros- 
pers there  ;  as  nuts,  palms,  tigs,  and  olive-trees, 
that  flourish  here  in  perfection,  though  they  require 
a  quite  different  temperature  of  air  in  the  nature  of 
them  ;  which  looks  as  if  Providence  took  delight  in 
this  place  to  reconcile  contradictions  ;  and  as  if 
the  very  seasons  themselves  were  in  a  competition 
which  should  be  most  obliging.  And  the  produc- 
tion of  strange  varieties  of  excellent  fruit  is  not  all 
neither  ;  but  the  conserving  of  them  so  long  quick 
and  sound  is  another  cvu'iosity.  Figs  and  grapes 
hold  in  season  there  ten  months  in  the  year,  and 
other  fruits  the  whole  year  about.  And  the  place 
is  not  more  famous  for  a  delicious  air,  than  it  is 
for  a  crystalline  flowing  fountain,  called  by  the 
natives  Capernaum,   which  some  take  for  a  little 
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I'ART  I.    gut  of  the  Nile,  because  of  a  certain  fish  in  it,  that 

is   no  where  else  to   be  found  but  in  Alexandria. 

The  length  of  the  country  along  the  lake  is  thirty 
stadia,  (or  furlongs,  i.  e.  near  four  miles,)  and  the 
breadth  twenty  siadla  (or  furlongs,  i.  e.  about  two 
miles  and  a  half.)     Such  a  delicious  country  was 
the  land  of  Gennesareth  in   the  time  of  Josephus, 
who  lived  in  the  same  age  with  our  Saviour.     And 
hence  it  is  that  some  conjecture  the  word  Genne- 
sareth, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Gennesar,  to 
be  made  up  of  the  two  words  Gen  and  Sar ;  the 
former  of  which  denotes  in  the  Hebrew   tongue  a 
garden,  tiie  latter  a  prince,  and    so  both    together 
denote  the  garden  of  a  prince,  or  princely  garden. 
^Vhich  name,  though  it  be  not  improper  to  so  de- 
lightful and  fruitful  a  coimtry,  as  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesareth was ;  yet  however  it  is   more  likely  that 
the  name  Gennesareth  in  the  New  Testament  was 
by   degrees    framed    from    that   of  Chinnereth   or 
Cinncreth  in  the  Old  Testament.     For  it  is  mani- 
fest from  Josh,  xix,  QH.  that  Cinnereth  was  then  a 
fenced  or  principal  city  in   the   tribe  of  Naphtali ; 
and  it  is  further  manifest  from  1  Kings  xv.  20.  that 
it  gave  name  to  an  adjoining  tract  of  ground  ;  and 
it  is  still  further  manifest    from  Num.   xxxiv.  1 1 . 
Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xii.  3.  that  tlie  city  of  Cinnereth 
lay  on  the  coast  of  the  lake  Gennesareth,  and  also 
gave  name  to  the  said  lake  ;   this  being  evidently 
the  same,  as  appears  from  the  places  already  cited, 
that  was  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua  called 
the  sea   of  Cinnereth.     All    these    particulars    laid 
together,  it  will,  I  suppose,  appear  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Gennesareth   in  the  New  7'estament  is 
no  other  than  a  word  moulded  from  Cinnereth  in 
the  Old  Testament.     There  is  indeed  this  dirTer- 
ence  to  be  observed  between  the  times  of  the  Old 
and  New   Testament,  namely,   that  whereas    there 
was  a  considerable  city  named  Chinnereth,  or  Cin- 
nereth,  in  the  former  times,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  any   city  that  went    under    the   name    of 
Gennesareth  in  the  times  of  the   New  Testament. 
But  this  may  be  very  well  accounted  for,  it  being 
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most  highly  probable,  that  the  city  Cinnereth  was  CHAP.  IV. 
destroyed  by  Benhadad  King  of  Syria,  at  the  time 
mentioned  1  Kings  xv.  20.  and  that  although  upon 
its  ruins  afterwards  arose  the  city  of  Capernaum, 
so  called  from  the  excellent  fountain  above  men- 
tioned out  of  Josephus  ;  yet  the  lake  and  adjacent 
tract  of  (ground  still  retained  the  ancient  name  of 
Cinnereth,  moulded  by  degrees  or  difference  of 
dialect  into  Gennesareth.  I  shall  close  the  de- 
scription of  the  land  and  lake  of  Gennesareth  with 
observing,  that  as  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
attributes  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land  of 
Gennesareth  to  the  peculiar  providence  of  God,  as 
if  he  took  more  delight  in  this  spot  of  ground  than 
others ;  so  it  was  a  common  saying  of  the  Jews  in 
reference  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  that  God 
loved  that  sea  more  than  all  the  other  seas.  And 
indeed  it  does  so  far  hold  good,  that  this  sea  above 
ail  others  was  frequently  honoured  with  the  divine 
presence  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  after  that  he  came  and  dwelt  at  Caper- 
nauin,  within  the  land,  and  upon  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth, and  that  not  only  before,  but  also  after, 
his  resurrection,  John  xxi.  1. 

Now  though  our  Lord  had  made  choice  of  Ca-        10. 
pernaum   to   be    his    dwelling-place,    whence   it   is  Our  Lord 
called  Ms  own  city,  Matt.  ix.  1  ;  yet  he  frequently  ^'^''^  °^''^^ 
visited  the  other  parts  of  Galilee,  (and  sometimes  [jj^g*  ^^^  \g 
also  the   country  beyond  Jordan,  and   the    sea   of  resorted  to 
Galilee,)  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  healing  from  all 
all    manner  of  diseases  ;    so    that    his    fame    went  P^'^ts. 
throughout  all  the  adjoining  parts   of  Syria,   and 
there  followed  after  him  great  multitudes  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  Galilee,  and 
from    Decapolis,    and   from   Jerusalem,   and    from 
Judea,  and  from  beyotid  Jordan,   Matt.  iv.  13.  23, 
24,  25. 

But  when  the  season  for  celebrating  the  pass-        11. 

over  was  come  again,  Jesus  went  up  again  to  Je-  Our  Lord 

rusalera,  to  celebrate  the  same.     And  at  this  pass-  ^^^^  "P  ^'^ 
1  I  ^  ^-11,  •  •         Jerusalem 

over  he  wrought  a  great  mn-acle  by  curmg  an  mi-  ^g  celebrate 

potent  man,   who   had   been   unable  to   walk   for  the  second 
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PART  I.  eight  and  thirty  years.  Our  Saviour  met  with  the 
"^  ;  7  man  at  the  pool  in  Jerusalem,  called  Bethesda. 
TcThirbap-'  ^'^'^  P°°^  ^^^^  adjoining  to  it  a  building  consisting 
tismanden- of  five  porches,  in  which  were  laid  a  great  viulti- 
tranceupon  tude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  withered, 
his  pnblic  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  Angel 
\"d  31  "'^"^  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  piool,  and 
''     '      troubled  or  stirred  about  the  water:  whosoever  then 

ofBetlicsda-/^'"^''  "f^^^  '^'^  troubling  of  the  water,  stepped 
in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had, 
John  V.  2 — 4.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the 
Evangelist  St.  John,  of  the  virtue  appertaining  to 
this  pool.  And  Tertullian  notes  that  the  virtue  of 
this  pool  ceased,  upon  the  Jews  persevering  in 
their  infidelity,  and  rejecting  our  Saviour.  Mr. 
Maundrell  tells  us,  that  he  went  to  take  a  view  of 
that  which  they  now  call  the  pool  of  Bethesda  ;  and 
"that  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  and 
forty  broad,  and  at  least  eight  deep,  but  void  of 
water.  At  its  west  end  it  discovers  some  old 
arches  now  dammed  up.  These  some  will  have  to 
be  the  five  porches  in  which  sat  that  multitude  of 
lame,  halt,  and  blind  (John  v.  3.) ;  but  the  mis- 
chief is,  instead  of  five,  there  are  but  three  of  them. 
This  pool  is  contiguous  on  one  side  to  (what  is  now 
called)  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and  on  the  other  to  tha 
area  of  the  Temple. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A.D.         Of  our  Saviour^ s  Journeyings,  from  the  second  Pass- 
31  and  32,        Qier  after   his  Baptism  and   Entrance   upon    his 
public  Ministry,  to  the  third  Passover. 

1.        The  passover  holy-days  being  over,  our  Lord  re- 

Our  Lord      turns  into  Galilee  ;   and  when  it  was  known,  great 

returns  into  multitudes  resorted   unto   him   from   all   quarters, 
(jalilee. 
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Mark  iii.  7,  8.  Some  time  after  he  withdrew  into  CHAP.  V. 
a  mountain  to  j^ray,  and  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  ,•  and  ivhen  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him 
his  discijjles,  and  of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  he 
named  Apostles,  or  Messengers,  he  ordaining  them 
to  this  special  end,  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to 
jireachi  Luke  vi.  12,  13.  Mark  iii.  14.  Not  long 
after  this  Jesus  seeing  the  mukitudes  that  followed 
him,  went  up  with  them  into  a  mountaiq,  and  sit- 
ting down,  preached  to  them  that  divine  sermon 
recorded  in  Matt.  v.  vi.  and  vii. 

This  sermon  beginning  with  beatitudes,  or  bless-  Themumit 
jngs,  the  mountain,  on  which  it  is  generally  sup-  of  Keati- 
posed  to  have  been  preached,  is  from  hence  called 
the  mountain  of  Beatitudes,  lying  north  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum ;  and  in  all 
probability  it  was  the  same  mountain,  whither  our 
Saviour  retired,  and  wliere  he  spent  all  the  night 
in  prayer,  before  his  election  and  ordination  of  the 
twelve  Apostles. 

Our  Lord  having  ended  his  sermon,  came  down        2. 
from  the  mount  or  little  hill,  (for  it  is  but  a  small  Of  Nain  or 
rising,)    and   entered    into    Capernaum,    where    he  ^^^i"'- 
cured  the  centurion's  servant.  Matt.  viii.  1,  2,  &c. 
Luke  vii.  1,  2,  &c.     The  day  after  our  Lord  went 
into  a  city  called  Naim,  where  he  raised  to  life  the 
widow's  son  that  was  dead,  and  then  carrying  to  his 
grave.     The  city  Naim  is  situated  in  Galilee,   not 
many  leagues  from  mount  Tabor,   of  which  here- 
after. 

Some  time  after  this  our  Lord  entering  into  a         S. 
discourse  with  the  people  upon  St.  John  the  Bap-  Of  Chora- 
list's  sending  two  of  his  disciples  to  him,  therein  ^'"' 
takes  occasion  to  upbraid  the  cities,  wherein  most 
of  his  mighty  works  were  done,   viz.  Capernaum, 
Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  Luke  vii.  19.  Matt.  xi. 
2,  3.  20,  21,  &c.     Of  Capernaum  I  have  spoken 
already,  chap.  iv.  sect.  7.     As  to  Chorazin,  though 
it  is  reckoned  here  among  the  cities,  wherein  most 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles  had  been  done,  yet  it  is 
never  mentioned  but  by  two  of  the  Evangelists,  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  by  these  two  only  in 
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I'ART  I.    this  discourse,  where  our  Lord  upbraids  it  for  its 

infidelity.     It  is   generally  supposed  to  have  stood 

on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum, 
and  so  on  the  western  coast  of  the  sea. 

4.  Bethsaida   is    oftener  mentioned,    St.    John   the 
Of  Beth-      Evangelist  expressly  telling    us,  chap.  i.  44.  that 

three  of  the  Apostles,  viz.  Peter,  Andrew,  and 
Philip,  were  of  this  city.  The  word  Bethsaida  in 
the  Hebrew  language  imports  a  place  of  fshing, 
or  else  of  /nnit'nig ;  and  both  these  senses  agree 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  the  city.  For  it  lay 
on  the  lake  of  Gcnnesarcth,  at  the  north  end,  just 
at  the  inHiixof  the  river  Jordan  into  the  said  lake, 
and  so  lay  very  convenient  for  fishing ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  two  of  its  three  townsme'n  just 
now  mentioned,  viz.  Peter  and  Andrew,  were  fisher- 
men by  their  trade.  And  then  it  was  conveniently 
situated  for  hunting  likewise,  as  lying  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  a  country  well  stored  with  deer,  as  is  ga- 
thered from  Gen.  xlix.  21.  There  is  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  Old  Testament;  which  we  need  not  wonder 
at,  since  Josephus  tells  us,  that  it  was  but  a  village, 
till  Philip  the  tetrarch  built  it  up  to  the  bulk  and 
appearance  of  a  magnificent  city,  rich  and  populous, 
to  which  he  gave  also  the  name  of  Julias,  out  of  re- 
spect to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar.  This  city 
stood  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  therefore  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,  John  xii.  21  :  but  this  arises  from  their  not 
considering  that  the  name  of  Galilee  was  extended 
in  its  larger  acceptation  to  the  parts  lying  east  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  woe  denounced  against  it 
by  our  Saviour  is  in  some  measure  long  since  come 
upon  it,  it  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  very  poor 
village  again,  or  hardly  that,  consisting  long  ago  of 
but  five  or  six  poor  cottages. 

5.  In  the  forcmentioned  discourse,  wherein  our  Sa- 
Of  the  land  viour  upbraids  these  three  cities,  Chorazin,  Beth- 


of  Sodom      saiJa    and    Capernaum,    he    withal    tells    the    two 
jMid  Go-  -  i_..  ...~™ 

jnorrah. 


former,   that   it   shall  be  more   tolerable  for  Tyre 


and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  them; 
and  he  tells  Capernaum,  that  it  shall  be  more  to- 
ll 
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lerable  even  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  CHAP.  V. 
judgment,  than  for  it.  As  for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  I 
shall  speak  of  them  elsewhere.  As  for  Sodom,  it 
was  a  city  of  great  note  when  Abraham  first  began 
to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  plains  of  Jordan,  which  was  well 
watered  thereabouts,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt  as  thou  comest  to 
Zoar,  Gen.  xiii.  10.  There  were  four  other  cities, 
which  then  stood  in  this  lower  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jordan,  viz.  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela, 
otherwise  called  Zoar  ;  whence  this  tract  had  the 
name  of  Peutapol is  among  Greek  writers,  from  the 
aforementioned  five  cities ;  of  which  Sodom  being 
the  chief,  hence  the  said  tract  is  here  denoted  by 
our  Saviour  under  the  land  of  Sodom  ;  whereas  in 
other  places  the  same  tract  is  expressed  by  the 
land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Matt.  x.  15.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  ivicked,  and  sin- 
ners before  the  Lord  exceedingly,  Gen.  xiii.  13.  by 
reason  of  tliat  unnatural  lust  they  were  given  to, 
Gen.  xix.  4,  5.  Wherefore  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  the  other  cities,  except  Zoar,  (which 
the  Lord  spared  for  Lot's  sake.  Gen.  xix.  21.) 
hrimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  and 
he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  that  jilain,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew 
wpon  the  ground.  Gen.  xix.  24,  25  :  whence  St. 
Jude  saith,  ver.  7.  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  cities  about  them,  giving  tliemselves  over  to  un- 
cleanness,  and  going  after  tmnatural  lusts,  are  set 
forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire,  that  is,  being  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  so  as  to  bring  a  perpetual  and  irreparable 
destruction  on  them.  For  the  very  places,  whereon 
the  said  cities  stood,  are  since  swallowed  up  by  a 
great  lake,  which  from  the  bitumen,  or  brimstone 
substance,  wherewith  it  and  the  adjacent  tract 
abounds,  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lake  Asphal-  The  lake 
tites,  or  Bituminous  Lake.  It  is  also  styled  by  Asphalmes, 
common  writers,  the  Dead  Sea,  either  because  itg^^^^ 
has  no  visible  communication  with  the  ocean,  nor 
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PART  I.  is  increased  by  receiving  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and 
'  some  other  brooks  ;  or  else  because  it  is  thought, 
according  to  common  tradition,  not  to  nourish  any 
living  creature,  by  reason  of  the  bituminous  smell 
it  sends  forth,  so  strong  as  to  kill  birds  tliat  at- 
tempt to  fly  over  it.  But  Mr.  Maundrcll  *  assures 
us,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  falsity  of 
this  common  tradition,  forasmuch  as  he  saw  seve- 
ral birds  flying  about  and  over  the  said  sea,  with- 
out any  visible  harm.  And  as  to  the  other  part  of 
the  common  tradition,  that  no  fish,  nor  other  crea- 
ture, can  endure  to  live  in  these  deadly  waters ;  he 
had  also  reason  to  suspect  the  same  as  likewise 
false,  having  observed  among  the  pebbles  on  the 
shore  two  or  three  shells  offish,  resembling  oyster- 
shells.  The  same  ingenious  author  tells  us,  that 
the  water  of  this  lake  or  sea  is  very  limpid,  and 
salt  to  the  highest  degree,  whence  it  is  styled  the 
Salt  Sea,  Gen.  xiv.  3.  and  not  only  salt,  but  also  ex- 
tremely bitter  and  nauseous.  Being  wilh'ng  to  make 
an  experiment  of  its  strength,  I  went,  saith  he, 
into  it,  and  found  it  bore  up  my  body  in  swimming 
with  an  uncommon  force.  But  as  for  that  relation 
of  some  authors,  that  men  wading  into  it  were  buoyed 
up  to  the  top  as  soon  as  they  go  as  deep  as  the  navel, 
I  found  it  upon  experiment  not  true. 

Being  desirous,  adds  the  same  reverend  author, 
to  see  the  remains,  if  there  were  any,  of  those 
cities  anciently  situate  in  this  place,  and  made  so 
dreadful  an  example  of  the  divine  vengeance,  I  di- 
ligently surveyed  the  waters,  as  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach.  But  neither  coidd  I  discern  any  heaps  of 
ruin,  nor  any  smoak  ascending  above  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  as  is  usually  descrilied  in  the  writ- 
ings and  maps  of  geographers.  But  yet  I  must  not 
omit  what  was  confidently  attested  to  me  by  the 
father  guardian,  and  procurator  of  Jerusalem,  both 
men  in  years,  and  seemingly  not  destitute  either  of 
sense  or  probity,  viz.  that  they  had  once  actually 
seen   one   of  these   ruins ;   that  it  was  so  near  the 

*  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  82 — 81. 
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sliore,  and  the  water  so  shallow  at  that  time,  that  CHAP.  V. 
they,  together  with  some  Frenchmen,  went  into  it, 
and  found  there  several  pillars  and  other  fragments 
of  buildings.  The  cause  of  our  being  deprived  of 
this  sight  was,  I  suppose,  the  height  of  the  water. 
And  thus  much  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  which  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  doom  it  has  and  still  does 
undergo,  yet  we  are  assured  by  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, shall  find  more  mercy  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, than  Capernaum,  which  he  made  choice  of, 
upon  his  leaving  Nazareth,  to  be  the  place  of  his 
chief  residence,  and  which  consequently  had  so 
many  miracles  wrought  in  it. 

Some   time    after    the    discourse,   wherein    our         6. 
Saviour  thus  upbraided  Capernaum  and  the  other  ^°""*'y  °^ 
two  cities  for  their  unreasonable  infidelity,  he  nent  re'nsorGei- 
again   throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching  gesens. 
and    shewing    the   glad    tidings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Luke  viii.  1.     And  being  returned  again  to 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  a  great  multitude  gathered 
together  unto  him,  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  sit- 
ting down  therein,  while  the  whole  multitude  stood 
on  the  shore,  he  taught  them  many  things  by  para- 
bles, which  are  recorded  Luke  viii.   Mark  iv.  and 
more  especially  Matt.  xiii.     Now  when  Jesus  had 
finished  these  parables,  he  departed  thence,  or  from 
those  western   paits  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  Matt, 
xiii.  53.  and  passed  over  unto  the  other  side  into 
the  country  of  the  Gergesens,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
called,  the  country  of  the  Gadarens,  Luke  viii.  22. 
26.  Matt.  viii.  28.     Here  our  Lord  permitted  some 
Devils,  which  he  had  cast  out  of  two  men,  to  en- 
ter into  an  herd  of  swine,  which,  upon  the  Devils 
entering  into  them,  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place 
into  the   lake   or  sea,  and  perished.     Whereupon 
the   inhabitants    of  the    country   round  about  be- 
sought  Jesus     to    depart    from    them.     Now    the 
country,  wherein    this  was    done,  is  called  by  St. 
Matthew,  the    country  of  the  Gergesens,  and  by 
St.  Mark  and  Luke,  the  country  of  the  Gadarens, 
because  it  lay  between,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,      • 
the  two  cities  of  Gadara  and  Gergesa,  otherwise 
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I'ART  I.    called  Gerasa ;  both  which  lay  within  the  district 

of  Decapolis.     The   former,    Gadara,   was  a   very 

rich  city,  as  Joscphiis  informs  us,  and  of  chief  note 
on  that  side  of  the  country  ;  the  other,  Gergesa 
or  Gerasa,  was  likewise  a  place  of  importance,  as 
the  same  historian  acquaints  us.  Some  conjecture 
this  latter  to  be  so  called  from  the  Gergeshites,  one 
of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  mentioned  Deut. 
vii.  1 . 

7.  Our  Lord  being  come  again  unto  the  western 
Our  Lord  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  performs  divers  mi- 
rcturnsto     raculous    cures,   as    stopping    an    issue    of   blood, 

.\A  ^  /.i.^  wherewith  a  woman  had  been  afflicted  twelve  years, 
side  of  the  ,     ,       ,  ,  ,  .         ,       ,  P  1  • 

sea  of  Gali-  only  by  the  woman  s  touchmg  the  hem  oi  his  gar- 
lee,  visits  ment ;  and  restoring  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  Luke 
again  Na-  vjij,  41^  Sic.  Mark  V.  21,  22.  After  which  our 
sTds'f  til  ^ord  determined  to  make  once  more  a  visit  to  his 
his  Apostles  own  town  Nazareth ;  whither  being  come,  he  found 
to  preach,  them  strongly  and  unreasonably  prejudiced  against 
^'^'  him,  by  reason  of  the  mean  condition,  wherein  he 

had  formerly  lived  amongst  them  ;  insomuch  that, 
he  could  do  there  no  m'tghltj  work,  save  that  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  a  few  sic/c  folk,  and  healed  tliem, 
he  all  the  while  marvelling  at  the  unbelief  of  his 
own  townsmen,  Mark  vi.  1,  2,  &c.  Hereupon  our 
blessed  Saviour  leaves  them,  and  n'ent  about  all 
the  other  cities  and  villages,  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  healing  every  sickness,  Mark  vi.  6.  Matt.  ix. 
S.").  And  whon  he  saw  the  multitudes  that  followed 
him,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  and 
saith  to  his  disciples,  Tlie  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  fon  :  pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest.  Matt.  ix.  37,  38.  After  which  he 
called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  preach,  enduing  them  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  Mark  vi.  7.  Luke  ix.  Matt.  x.  he 
at  the  same  time  going  into  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, teaching  and  preaching  himself  in  their  cities. 
Matt.  xi.  1. 

8.  •  The  Apostles,  having  finished  their  ministry  for 
Of  Tiberias,  that  time,  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jesus, 
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who   was   now   probably  returned   to  Capernaum,  CHAP.  V. 

and  told  him  all   things,  both  what  they  had  done, 

and  what  tliey  had  taught.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  a  while :  for  there  were  many  coining  and  going 
rvhere  he  was,  so  that  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as 
to  eat,  Mark  vi.  31.  Hereupon  he  took  them,  end 
went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place,  belonging 
to  the  city  called  Bethsaida,  to  which  he  crossed 
over  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  also  called  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  ;  namely,  from  a  city  of  the  same  name, 
built  by  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  on  its 
western  shore,  and  so  called  by  him  in  honour  of 
Tiberius  Cassar.  The  great  privileges  granted  by 
Herod  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  made  it 
quickly  become  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  those 
parts.  It  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  thirteen  syna- 
gogues and  an  academy  ;  that  here  was  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  chief  council  of  tlie  Jews  ; 
and  here  the  Talmud,  or  body  of  the  Jewish  civil 
and  canon  law,  was  collected. 

Now  the  people  seeing  Jesus  and  his   disciples         9. 
departing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  went  The  people 
round  on  foot  till  they  met  with  our  Lord  again.  f""ow  our 
Where  our  Lord  having  e-iven  them  many  instruc-    °»  ^°  ^-T 

DO  «/  Gastcrn  side 

tions,  towards  evening  before  he  dismissed  them,  of  the  sea 
miraculously  fed  them,  being  about  five  thousand,  of  Tibeiias. 
with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  there  being- 
left  after  all  no  fewer  than  twelve  baskets  full  of 
the  fragments  of  the  five  loaves,  which  remained 
over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten,  Luke  ix. 
10,  11,  &c.  John  vi.  1,  2,  &c.  The  people  having 
seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus  did  in  thus  feeding 
them,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet,  viz. 
that  extraordinary  prophet,  the  Messiah,  that 
should  come  into  the  world :  and  hereupon  they  re- 
solved among  themselves  to  come  and  take  our 
Lord  by  force,  and  to  proclaim  him  their  King. 
When  Jesus  therefore  perceived  this,  he  straight- 
way constrained  his  disciples  (who  seem  to  have 
liked  well  enough,  with  the  people's  intentions,  to 
make  tlieir  master  a  King,  and  so  to  have  been 
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PART  I.   unwilling  to  be  sent  away  from  him  at  that  junc- 

ture)  to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto 

Our  Lord     the  Other  (that  is,  the  western)  siile  of  the  lake  again. 

sends  the     After  which   he  withdrew  himself  into  a  mountain 

ba^k  to*the  ^'""^  ^^  P^^Y  5   ^vhere  having  tarried  till   about  the 

western        fourth  watch  of  the  night,  he  comes  to  his  disciples 

side  of  the    walking  upon  the  sea.     The  disciples,  when  tliey 

*ca.  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  supposed  it  had  been 

a  spirit,  or  apparition,  and  cried  out  for  fear.      But 

our  Lord  quickly  put  them  out  of  their  fear,  telling 

them,  that  it  was  he  himself;  whereupon  they  gladly 

received  him  into  their  ship,  into  which  as  soon  as 

he  was  come  up,   the  wind,  which   had   all   along 

hitherto   tossed   them,    ceased,   and   their  ship  was 

immediately  at  the   hand   of  Gennesareth,   whither 

they  were  going. 

10.  The  day  following,  when  the  people,  which  had 

The  people  been  fed  by  Jesus,  and  had  remained  all  that  night 

return  to      q„  jj,p  other  side  of  the  sea,  namely,  on  that  side 

t.ii£  western      «  '  •/  ' 

side  of  the     ^^'"^'"6   ^''^y  had   been  fed,   began  to  observe  with 
sea.  themselves,  th.at  there  was  no  other  boat  there,  save 

that  one,  whereinto  his  disciples  were  entered,  and 
that  Jesus  went  not  with  his  disciples  into  the  boat, 
but  that  his  disciples  were  gone  away  alone,  they 
sought  for  our  Lord  in  the  neighbouring  places^  not 
imagining  he  had  passed  the  lake.  But  hearing  no- 
thing of  him  in  those  parts,  they  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  some  boats  that  were  come  from  Tiberias 
near  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  fed,  and  in 
them  came  over  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus. 
And  when  tliey  had  found  him,  they  let  him  know, 
that  they  had  been  seeking  after  him,  and  were  still 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  came  over  to  that  side  of 
the  sea.  Jesus  answered  tliem,  J'crUy,  ye  seek  me, 
not  because  ye  saw  the  mirades,  but  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves,  and  were  filed ;  and  from  hence  takes  oc- 
casion to  exhort  them,  not  to  labour  for  the  meat 
which  perishes,  or  that  food  which  can  nourish  only 
for  a  short  time,  but  for  that  meat  which  endures, 
and  will  nourish  their  souls  to  everlasting  life,  and 
which  he  should  give  unto  them  in  due  time.  And 
in  the  following  part  of  this  his  discourse  our  Lord 
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plainly  acquaints  thera,  that  he  was  the  living  bread  CHAP.  v. 
which  came  down  from  heaven  :  If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever  ;  and  the  bread  that  he 
should  give  was  his  flesh  or  body,  which  he  should 
giv.e,  by  permitting  it  to  be  put  to  death,  /or  the  life 
of  the  world.  To  which  our  Lord  subjoins  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  that  lies  on  all  Christians  to 
partake  of  the  sacrament,  in  order  to  obtain  eternal 
happiness  ;  for,  saith  our  Lord,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  eat  (not  only  by  believing  in  me 
crucihed,  but  also  sacramentally)  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you, 
that  is,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  obtain  everlasting 
life.  This  great  and  important  doctrine  I  could  not 
but  take  this  special  notice  of,  that  so  the  reader 
may  see,  that  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  necessary  to  salvation,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ceiving the  other  sacrament  of  Baptism,  John  vi.  27. 
51.  53. 

About  this  time  was  celebrated   that  which  was  The  third 
the  third  passover  after  our  Lord's  entrance  on  his  '^^^"^fl' 
public  ministry,  and  which  is  mentioned,  and  only 
mentioned,  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  same 
chapter,  where .  he  records  the  foregoing  discourse 
of  our  Saviour,  viz.  John  vi.  4. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Of  our  Saviour's  Journeifings,  from  the  third  Passover      a.D. 
after  his  Baptism  and  Entrance  upon  his  Public  32  and  33. 
Ministry,  to  the  fourth  Passover,  at  which  he  was 
crucified. 

The  next  journey  of  our  Lord  taken  notice  of  by         1. 
the  Evangelists  is  that,  when  he  went  to  the  coasts  Of  Canaan 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  he  cured  the  daughter  of  ^J"^  ^yj"' 
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PARTI,    the   woman   of  Canaan,   Matt.   xv.   22.  or,  as  St. 

■ Mark  styles   her,  wlio  was  a  Greek,  a  Syrophceni- 

cian  by  nation.  That  the  coasts  or  territories  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  lay  to  the  west  and  north  of  Gali- 
lee, has  been  observed  chap.  i.  sect.  8.  Where 
also  it  was  observed,  that  the  old  inhabitants  of 
this  tract  were  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  many 
of  them  not  driven  out  by  the  children  of  Israel ; 
whence  this  tract  seems  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Canaan  a  great  while  after  those  other  parts  of 
the  said  country,  which  were  better  inhabited  by 
the  Israelites,  had  lost  the  said  name.  The  Greeks 
called  the  tract  inhabited  by  the  old  Canaanites 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Phoenicia  ;  the  more 
inland  parts,  as  being  inhabited  partly  by  Canaan- 
ites or  Phoenicians,  and  partly  by  Syrians,  Syro- 
phocnicia :  and  hence  the  woman,  said  by  St.  Mat- 
thew to  be  of  Canaan,  is  more  particularly  said  by 
St.  Mark  to  be  a  Syrophcenician  by  nation,  as  she 
was  a  Greek  bv  religion  and  lan^iiacfe.  It  is  ob- 
servable  that  the  name  Phoenicia,  though  it  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts,  yet  it  is  never  mentioned  in  the  I 
Gospels  ;  but  the  lower  or  southern  parts  of  it  are 
in  these  always  denoted  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  two  principal  cities  herein,  of  which  there- 
fore it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  more  particular 
account.  , 

2.  I  shall  begin  with   the  city  of  Tyre,  which  lies    I 

Of  Tyre,  south  of  the  other,  about  the  distance  of  seven 
hours,  or  somewhat  better  than  twenty  miles.  It 
is  probably  suj)posed  to  have  been  first  built  by  a 
colony  of  the  Sidonians,  (whence  by  Isaiali,  chap, 
xxiii.  12.  it  is  called  t/ie  daughter  of  Sidon,)  and 
that  on  an  high  hill  on  the  continent,  the  ruins 
whereof  are  still  remaining  by  the  name  of  Palre- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  In  process  of  time  the  city 
was  removed  into  an  adjoining  rocky  island,  about 
seventy  paces  from  the  main  land,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  trade  and  wealth,  and  for  some  time 
outdoing  even  Sidon  itself  in  both  respects.  Hence 
Isai^ih  in  his  forementioned  chapter  saith  of  it,  that 
iier  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the 
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honourable  of  the  earth.  It  is  particularly  fiimous  CHAP.  vr. 
for  dying  purple,  said  to  be  first  found  out  here, 
and  that  by  a  mere  accident ;  a  dog's  lips,  by  eating 
of  the  fish  called  Conchilis,  being  dyed  of  a  pur- 
ple colour.  It  was  taken  and  der-troyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  after  it  had  recovered  itself,  and 
flourished  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  again 
demolished  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  him 
joined  to  the  main  land.  Recovering  once  again 
both  its  beauty  and  riches,  the  city  became  a  con- 
federate of  the  Romans,  and  was  by  them  invested  . 
\vith  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  for  its  great 
fidelity.  It  was  made  in  the  flourishing  times  of 
Christianity  the  metropolitan  see  for  the  province 
of  Phcenicia :  but  in  A.D.  63Q.  it  was  subjected 
by  the  Saracens  ;  under  which  yoke  having  groaned 
for  the  space  of  488  years,  it  was  at  last  regained 
by  the  Christians,  A.D.  1124.  It  was  attempted 
afterward  by  Saladine,  but  in  vain  :  however  it  was 
finally  brought  under  the  Turkish  thraldom,  A.D. 
128.9,  as  it  still  continues. 

Mr.  Maundrell*  has  given  us  this  account  of  its 
state  and  condition,  A.D.  1697.  This  city,  saith 
he,  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises 
at  a  distance  something  very  magnificent.  But  when 
you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory, 
for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  chap.  xxvi. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old 
Turkish  ungarrisoned  castle  ;  besides  which  you  see 
nothing  here,  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken  walls, 
pillars,  vaults,  &c.  there  being  not  so  much  as  one 
entire  house  left.  Its  present  inhabitants  are  only 
a  few  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in 
vaults,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing,  who 
seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  place,  by  divine  provi- 
dence, as  a  visible  argument,  how  God  has  fulfilled 
his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  That  it  should  be  as 
the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets 
on,  Ezek.  xxvi.  14. 

*  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  'J'. 
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PART  I.         In   the  midst  of  the  ruins  there  stands  np  one 

pile  higher  than  the  rest,  which  is  the  east  end  of  a 

great  cluircli,  prohably  of  the  cathedral  of  Tyre  : 
this  having  been  an  archicpiscopal  see  in  the  Chris- 
tian times ;  and  why  not  the  very  same  cathedral, 
that  was  erected  by  its  bishop  Paulinns,  and  ho- 
noured with  that  famous  consecration-sermon  of 
Eusebius,  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  b.  x.  ch.  iv. 

I  cannot  in  this  place  omit  an  observation  made 
by  most  of  our  company  in  this  journey,  viz.  that 
in  all  the  ruins  of  churches  which  we  saw,  though 
their  other  parts  were  totally  demolished,  yet  the 
east  end  we  always  found  standing,  and  tolerably 
entire.  Whether  the  Christians,  when  overrun  by 
infidels,  redeemed  their  altar  from  ruin  with  money  ; 
or  whether  the  barbarians,  when  they  demolished 
the  other  parts  of  the  church,  might  voluntarily 
spare  these,  out  of  an  awe  and  veneration ;  or  whe- 
ther they  have  stood  thus  long  by  virtue  of  some 
peculiar  firmness  in  the  nature  of  the  fabric  ;  or 
whether  some  occult  providence  has  preserved  them 
as  so  many  standing  monuments  of  Christianity  in 
these  unbelieving  regions,  and  presages  of  its  future 
restoration,  I  will  not  determine.  This  only  I  will 
say,  that  we  fomid  it  in  fact  so  as  I  describe,  in  all 
the  ruined  churclies  that  came  in  our  way,  being 
perhaps  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  one  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. This  might  justly  seem  a  trifling  observa- 
tion, were  it  founded  upon  a  few  examples  only. 
But  it  being  a  thing  so  often,  and  indeed  univer- 
sally, observed  by  us,  throughout  our  whole  jour- 
ney, I  tliought  it  must  needs  proceed  from  some- 
thing more  than  blind  chance,  and  might  very  well 
deserve  tliis  animadversion. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  There  being 
an  old  stair-case  in  this  ruin  last  mentioned,  I  got 
up  to  the  top  of  it ;  from  whence  I  had  an  entire 
prospect  of  tlie  island  part  of  Tyre,  of  the  isthmug, 
and  of  the  adjacent  shore.  I  thought  I  could  from 
this  elevation  discern  the  isthmus  to  be  a  soil  of 
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a  different  nature  from  the  other  two,  it  lying  lower  CHAP.  vi. 
than  either,  and  being  covered  all  over  with  sand, 
which  t!ie  sea  casts  upon  it,  as  the  tokens  of  its 
natural  right  of  a  passage  there,  from  which  it  was 
by  Alexander  the  Great  injuriously  excluded.  The 
island  of  Tyre  in  its  natural  state  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  circular  figure,  containing  not  more  than 
forty  acres  of  ground.  It  discovers  still  the  foun- 
dations of  a  wall,  which  anciently  encompassed  it 
round,  at  the  utmost  margin  of  the  sand.  It 
makes  with  the  isthmus  two  large  bays,  one  on  its 
j  north  side,  the  other  on  its  south.  These  bays  are 
in  part  defended  from  the  ocean,  each  by  a  long 
ridge,  resembling  a  mole,  stretching  directly  out, 
on  both  sides,  from  the  head  of  the  island :  but 
these  ridges,  whether  they  were  walls  or  rocks, 
whether  the  work  of  art  or  nature,  I  was  too  far 
distant  to  discern. 

Coming  out  of  the  ruins  vi'e  saw  the  foundation 
of  a  very  strong  wall,  running  across  the  neck  of 
land,  and  serving  as  a  barrier,  to  secure  the  city  on 
this  side.  From  this  place  we  were  one-third  of 
an  hour  in  passing  the  sandy  isthmus,  before  we 
came  to  the  ground,  which  we  appreliended  to  be 
the  natural  shore.  This  is  the  account  that  Mr. 
Manndrell  has  lately  given  us  of  Tyre. 

Proceed  we  now  to  its  mother  city  Sidon,  one  of  3. 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  universe,  and  the  most  Of  Sidoii. 
northern  of  all  those  which  were  assigned  for  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Ashcr.  It  is  with  great 
pi'obability  thought  to  take  its  name  from  Sidon, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  15.  and  did  for 
a  long  time  excel,  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, so  Tyre  itself;  nay,  it  is  said  by  an  heathen 
author  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  mariuine  cities 
in  general,  having  for  a  long  time  quietly  enjoyed 
a  great  trade,  which  brought  in  vast  riches,  and 
made  the  inhabitants  live  in  great  voluptuousness; 
insomuch  that  to  live  quietly  and  securely  in  ease 
and  pleasure,  is  denoted  in  the  holy  writings  by 
living  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians,  Judg.  xviii. 
7.     The  men  of  Sidon  being   great    shipwrights, 
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PART  I.  were  famous  above  other  nations  for  hewing  tini- 
ber,  there  being  none  that  were  skilled  to  hew  tim- 
ber like  the  Sidonians,  1  Kings  v.  C.  And  there- 
fore hence  Solomon  had  his  principal  workmen  to 
build  his  Temple.  Nay  the  people  of  tliis  city  are 
represented  by  authors  both  sacred  and  profane,  as 
excellent  artilicers  in  several  other  professions  or 
trades ;  particularly  they  are  said  to  be  the  first 
makers  of  crystal  glass.  The  city,  Dr.  Ileylin 
observes,  as  it  was  the  mother  of  Tyre  in  the  times 
of  heathenism.  Tyre  being,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  colony  of  the  Sidonians  ;  so  may  it  be  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Tyre  in  the  times  when  Chris- 
tianity flourished  in  these  parts,  forasmuch  as  it 
acknowledged  the  Church  of  Tyre  for  its  mctropo- 
litical  or  mother  church.  It  was  formerly  very 
strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  having  on  the  north 
side  a  fort  or  citadel  built  on  an  inaccessible  rock, 
and  environed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  ;  which  when 
it  was  brought  under  the  commands  of  the  western 
Christians,  was  held  by  the  Knights  of  the  Tcuto- 
nick  order  :  it  had  also  another  fort  on  the  south 
side  of  the  port,  which  the  Knights  Templars 
guarded.  However  it  was  won  by  the  Turks  with 
the  rest  of  this  country  from  the  Christians,  and  is 
much  ruined  by  its  often  changes  of  fortune.  Mr. 
Maundrcll  *  tells  us,  that  it  is  stocked  well  enough 
with  inhabitants,  but  is  very  much  shrunk  from  its 
ancient  extent,  and  more  from  its  splendour,  as 
appears  from  a  great  many  beautiful  pillars,  that 
lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  gardens  without  the 
present  walls.  Whatever  antiquities  may  at  any 
time  have  been  hereabout,  tliey  are  now  all  per- 
fectly obscured,  and  buried  by  the  Turkish  build- 
ings. On  the  south  side  of  the  city,  on  an  high 
hill,  stands  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  surnamed  the  Saint  ; 
and  not  far  from  the  castle  is  an  old  unfinished 
palace  off  Faccardine's,  serving  however  tlie  Bassa 

•  Page  44  of  his  Journey,  &c. 

t  Faccardine  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Sultan  Moral,  and  wai 
the  fourth  Emir  or  Pnnce  of  the  Druses,  a  people  supposed  to 
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for  his  Seraglio  ;  but  neither  of  them  worth  men-  CHAP.  VI. 

tioninw,  had  the  city  afforded  any  thinj?  else  more 

remarkable.  The  French  merchants  have  here  a 
factory  the  most  considerable  of  all  theirs  in  the 
Levant :  their  habitation  is  a  large  Kane  close  by 
the  sea,  where  the  consul  and  all  the  nation  are 
quartered  together.  The  person,  who  is  the  French 
consul  at  Sidon,  has  also  the  title  of  consul  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  obliged  by  his  master  the  French 
King  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Holy  City  every  Easter, 
under  pretence  of  preserving  the  sanctuary  there 
from  the  violations,  and  the  friars  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Turks.  And  thvis  much  for  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  in  the  coasts  whereof  we  left  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

Having  staid  in  those  parts  as  long  as  he  thought  4. 
good,  our  Lord  again  departed  from  thence,  and  Of  Magdala 
came  to  the  sea  of  Galilee,  not  directly,  or  to  the  ^"'^,  ^^^'''"=^- 
nearest  or  western  shore  tliereot,  but  fetchmg  a 
compass  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Deca- 
polis,  and  so  coming  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea, 
Mark  vii.  31.  Having  performed  great  cures  here, 
and  again  miraculously  fed  the  inuhitude  tliat  fol- 
lowed him,  he  sent  them  away,  and,  tuking  ship 
with  his  disciples,  came  into  the  coast  of  Magdala, 
or  (which  comes  to  the  same)  to  the  parts  of  Dal- 
manutha,  Matt.  xv.  S9.  Mark  viii.  10.  For  the 
place,  to  v.'hich  our  Saviour  came  at  this  time,  lay 
between  or  in  the  neighbourhood  both  of  Magdala 
and  Dalmanutha  ;  and  these  were  seated  on  the 
same  side  of  the  sea  where  our  Saviour  was  before, 

be  descended  from  some  dispersed  remainders  of  those  Christian 
armies  that  engaged  in  the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land  :   who  afterwards  being  totally  routed,  and  despairing  of  a  '     ' 

return  to  their  native  country  again,  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains  about  Beroot,  or  Berytus,  in  which  their  descendants 
have  continued  ever  since.  Faccardine  being  Prince  of  these 
people,  was  not  contented  to  be  penned  up  in  the  mountains, 
but  by  his  power  and  artifice  enlarged  his  dominions  down  into 
the  plain,  all  along  the  sea-coasts,  as  far  as  from  Beroot  to 
Acra,  or  Ptolemais.  At  last  the  Grand  Seignior  growing  jealous 
of  such  a  growing  power,  drove  this  Prince  back  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  his  posterity  retain  their  principality  to  this 
day. 
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viz.  on  the  eastern  side  ;  only  at  another  part  of 
the  said  eastern  side.  It  is  not  improbably  con- 
jectured, that  Mary  Magdalene  was  of  the  town  of 
Magdala,  and  so  took  her  surname  from  it. 
5.  After  this  our  Lord  continuing  his  journeyings 
Of  Caesarea  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
rhihppi.  Qip  jjjp  course  of  Jordan,  comes  lirst  to  Bethsaida, 
Mark  viii.  22.  and  from  thence  to  the  coasts  and 
towns  of  Caesarea  Pliilippi.  This  city  is  situated 
near  the  head  of  Jordan,  and  was  by  the  Canaan- 
ites  called  Laish  or  Lcchem,  Judg.  xviii.  7.  but 
being  taken  by  some  of  the  Danites,  it  was  by 
r.nd  from  them  called  Dan.  Henceforward  it  was 
usually  accounted  the  utmost  border  northward  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  as  Beersheba  was  southward ; 
whence  from  Dan  to  Becrsheba  is  an  expression 
frcfjucntly  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  the 
whole  length  of  the  Holy  Land  from  north  to  south. 
Here  it  was  that  Jeroboam  placed  one  of  his  golden 
calves.     By  Gentile  writers  it  was   called  Paneas, 


6. 
Of  the 
mount  of 
Transfigu- 
ration. 


from   the    adjoining 


Paneum    or    Paiiium, 


mentioned  chap.  iii.  sect.  2.  commonly  taken  to  be 
the  true  head  of  Jordan.  It  with  its  territories 
wa3  given  by  Augustus  Ca?sar  to  Herod  the  Great, 
who  left  it  to  Pliilipliis  youngest  son,  together  with 
the  tetrarcliy  of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  to  which 
it  :idjoined.  Philip,  repairing  and  beautifying  it, 
made  it  the  ca])ital  of  his  tetrarcliy,  or  at  least  the 
})hice  of  his  residence,  giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea 
PhiHppi,  partly  to  curry  favour  with  Tiberius  Caesar, 
partly  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  own  name,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Caesarea,  men- 
tioned Acts  X.  1.  and  lying  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Some  time  after  our  Lord  taking  with  him  Peter, 
and  James,  and  John,  went  up  into  a  mountain  to 
pray  ;  and  as  he  prayed,  he  was  transfigured  before 
tliem,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  being  so 
altered,  as  that  his  face  did  shine  as'  the  sun,  and 
his  raiment  was  white  and  filisterinix,  even  as  the 
very  light.      And  there  ai)peared  unto  them   Moses 


and  Elias  talking  with  Jesus. 


And  a  bright  cloud 
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overshadowed  them,  and  the  Apostles  feared   as  CHAP.  VI. 

they  entered  into  the  cloud.     And  out  of  the  cloud 

there  came  a  voice,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;  hear  ye  him.  Matt, 
xvii.  1,  2,  &c.  Mark  ix.  2,  3,  &c.  Luke  ix.  28,  29, 
&c.  Now  the  mount,  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
thus  transfigured,  is  mount  Tabor,  (as  antiquity  has 
constantly  taught  and  believed,)  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Maundrell  *  gives  us  this  account.  It  is  an  high 
mount,  round  and  beautiful,  standing  by  itself  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  at  two  hours'  distance 
from  Nazareth  eastward.  After  a  very  laborious 
ascent,  which  took  up  near  an  hour,  we  reached, 
saith  my  author,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain, 
which  has  a  plain  area  at  top,  fertile  and  delicious, 
of  an  oval  figure,  extended  about  one  furlong  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  length.  This  area  is  inclosed 
with  trees  on  all  parts,  except  towards  the  south. 
It  was  anciently  environed  with  walls  and  trenches, 
and  other  fortifications,  of  which  it  shews  many 
remains  at  this  day.  In  this  area  there  are  in 
several  places  cisterns  of  good  water  ;  but  what  is 
most  devoutly  visited,  are  three  contiguous  grottos 
made  to  represent  the  three  tabernacles,  which  St. 
Peter  proposed  to  erect  in  the  astonishment  that 
possessed  him  at  the  glory  of  the  transfiguration. 
From  the  top  of  Tabor  you  have  a  prospect,  which, 
if  nothing  else,  well  rewards  the  labour  of  ascending 
it :  it  is  impossible  for  man's  eyes  to  behold  an 
higher  gratification  of  this  nature. 

Our  Saviour  being  come  down  from  the  mount  of        7, 
Transfiguration,  and  having  passed  over  some  parts  Our  Saviom 
of  Galilee,  returns  at  length  to  Capernaum,  where  soes  up  to 
he  works  a  miracle  to  pay  the  tribute-money  yearly  •''^''"saleni 
gathered  of  all  Jews  above  twenty  years  of  age,  for  ^f  Xaberna 
the  use  of  the  Temple,   Matt.   xvii.  24,   25,    &c.  cles. 
Our   Saviour  had  of  late  continued  for  the   most 
part  in  Galilee,   and  the  confines  thereof :  but  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  being  at  hand,   his  relations 

•  P.  112,  113,  &c.  of  his  Journey,  &c. 
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would  have  had  him  go  along  with  them  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  he  abode  still  in  Galilee;  and  when  his 
brethren,  that  is,  his  kinsmen,  were  gone  up,  then 
went  he  also  tip  to  the  feast,  not  openly,  but  as  it 
were  in  secret,  John  vii.  2,  3,  &c. 

Our  Lord  took  his  way  through  Samaria ;  and 
having  sent  some  before  him  to  take  up  lodgings 
for  him,  they  went  and  entered  into  a  village  of  the 
Samaritans  to  see  for  lodgings,  and  to  make  what 
was  necessary  ready  for  him.  But  the  Samaritans 
refused  to  entertain  him,  because  they  plainly  per- 
ceived that  he  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  cele- 
brate there  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  so  did 
plainly  determine  the  controversy  between  them 
and  the  Jews  touching  the  place  appointed  by  God 
for  sacrilice,  in  favour  of  the  Jews  against  them. 
Now  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to  give  here  a  short 
account  of  the  extraction  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
the  rise  of  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Jews.  Salmanassar  King  of  Assyria,  having  after 
three  years'  siege  taken  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  carried  away  the  Israelites  into 
Assyria,  and  in  their  stead  brought  men  from  Ba- 
bylon, and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  they  possessed  Sama- 
ria, and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof.  2  Kings  xvii. 
5,  6.  24.  These  being  mere  Heathens,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  dwelling  there,  feared  not  the 
Lord,  that  is,  had  not  the  least  regard  for  the  God 
of  Israel :  but  God  hereupon  sending  lions  among 
them,  which  slew  some  of  them,  they  acquainted  the 
King  of  Assyria  therewith,  and  that  they  esteemed 
the  lions  to  be  sent  amongst  them  by  the  God  of 
the  land,  because  they  knew  not  the  manner  oj 
worshipping  him.  Upon  this  the  King  of  Assyria 
sent  them  back  one  of  the  priests,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  thence,  to  teach  them  the  manner  of 
the  God  of  the  land.  However  after  this  they  did 
not  so  embrace  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  to 
renounce  immediately  their  heathen  worship,  but 
the  people  of  each  nation  retained  still  the  worship 
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of  the  God  of  their  own  nation,   2  Kings  xvii.  25,  CHAP.  VI. 
&c.  and  so  as   it  were  patched  up  a  religion,  con-         ' 
sisting  partly  of  the  Jewish,  partly  of  the  Heathen 
rites,  which   obtained  among  them  for  some  time. 
But  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  for  a  considerable 
while  before,   they  were   so   far  brought  off  from 
their  Heathen  impieties,  as  to  become  zealous  in  the 
worfiliip  of  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the  one  only  true 
God,  to  entertain  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of 
Moses  as  the  word  of  God,  and  so  to  be  circum- 
cised, and  to  look  for  the  Messias,  who  shovld  tell 
them  all  things,  John  iv.  25.     The  great  contro- 
versy between  them  and  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
days,  was  concerning  the  place  of  worship,  and  to 
which  they  were  to  bring  their  sacrifices,  they  af- 
firm it   was   mount  Gerizim  (where  the  blessings 
were  to  be  read  to  the  people  of  Israel,  upon  their 
coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Deut.  xi.  27.  Josh, 
viii.  33.)  the  Jews  affirming  it  to  be  mount  Sion, 
where  their  Temple  stood.     Upon  mount  Gerizim 
a  Temple  was  sometime  built  by   Sanballat,  who 
being  made  governor  of  the  country  of  Samaria,  by 
Darius  King  of  Persia,  proved  treacherous  to  him, 
and  taking  part  with  Alexander  the  Great,  in  re- 
compense of  his  treason,  obtained  lea^e  of  Alex- 
ander  to  erect  the  said  Temple,   like   to   that   of 
Jerusalem.     The  motive,  which  induced  Sanballat 
to  build  this  Temple,  is  said  to  be  this,  viz.  that  he 
having  married  his  daughter  to  Manasses,  brother 
of  Jaddus  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and  fearing 
he  would  put  her  away  to   avoid   the  sentence  of 
excommunication  for  such   an  irregular  match,  in 
marrying  a  strange  wife,  or  one  that  was  not  of 
Jewish   extract,  promised  him,    that,    if  he  would 
retain  her,  he  would  build  a  Temple  answerable  to 
that  of  Jerusalem,  and  would  make  him  the  high- 
priest  thereof,   which  was  done  accordingly.     This 
proved  the  main  occasion  of  the  differences  and 
animosities    between    the    Samaritans     and   Jews, 
which  proceeded  so  far  at  length,  as  that  they  had 
no  dealings  one  with  the  other,  which  lasted  down 
to  our  Saviour's  time,  John  iv,  9.     For  though  the 
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PART  I.    Temple  erected  by  Sanballat  had  been  long  ago  de- 

stroyed  by  Hyrcanusthe  Maccabaean,  yet  the  place, 

it  seems,  remained  notwithstanding  even  then  a  place 
of  worship,  John  iv.  20. 
9,  Our  Saviour  being,  as  is  above  said,  denied  re- 

Of  mount     ccption  by  the  Samaritans  of  the  village  to  which 
'^'"■'"  he  had  sent,  without  any  ado  went  to  another  vil- 

lage, Luke  ix.  50).  and  arrived  at  last  at  Jerusalem, 
where  about  the  midst  of  the  feast  he  appeared 
publicly  in  the  Temple,  teaching  and  instructing 
the  people,  John  vii.  14.  Our  Lord  well  knowing 
that  the  chief  of  the  Jews  had  now  resolved  upon 
his  death,  John  vii.  19.  25  ;  the  better  to  avoid 
their  snares,  he  seems  in  the  night-times  to  have 
retired  out  of  Jerusalem  unto  mount  Olivet,  or  the 
mount  of  Olives,  which  without  doubt  took  its 
name  from  the  oUvc-lrees  which  grew  upon  it. 
'J  his  mount  lay  a  little  without  Jerusalem,  on  the 
cast  side  of  it,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  lying  be- 
tween both.  Josephus  reckons  its  distance  from 
the  city  to  be  but  five  furlongs,  which  is  to  be  im- 
derstood  in  all  probability  of  the  very  nearest  part, 
or  of  the  very  foot  of  the  mount  that  way  ;  and  so 
is  very  reconcileable  with  St.  Luke,  though  the 
Iwangelist  reckons  it  from  Jerusalem  a  sabbath- 
da  fs  journey,  that  is,  eight  furlongs,  or  a  mile  ; 
forasmuch  as  the  sacred  writer  had  in  all  likeli- 
hood particular  regard  to  that  part  of  the  mount 
whence  our  Saviour  ascended,  and  from  whence 
the  Apostles  returned.  Acts  i.  12.  Mr.  Maun- 
drcll  ''  tells  us,  that  he  and  his  companions  going 
out  of  Jerusalem  at  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  and  cross- 
ing the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  began  immediately  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  Being  got  above  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up,  we  came,  saith  he,  to  certain  grottos 
cut  with  intricate  windings  and  caverns  under 
ground :  these  are  called  the  sejmlchres  of  the 
prophets.  A  little  higher  up  are  twelve  arched 
vaults  under  ground,  standing  side  by  side  ;  these 
were  built  in  memory  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  who 

*  P.  102  of  his  Journey,  &c. 
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are  said  to  have  compiled  their  creed  in  this  place.  CHAP.  vi. 

Sixty  paces  higher  you   come  to  the  place,  where 

they  say  Christ  uttered  his  prophecy  concerning  the 

final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2,  &c. 

And  a  little  on  the  right  hand  of  this,  is  the  place 

where  they  say  he  dictated  a  second  time  the  Lord's 

prayer  to  his  disciples,  Luke  xi.  1,  2.     Somewhat 

higher  is  the  cave  of  a  saint  called  Pelagia,  and  as 

much   more    above   that,    a    pillar   signifying   the 

place  where   an  angel,   as   they  tell  you,  gave  the 

blessed  Virgin   three  days'  warning  of  her  death. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  you  come  to  the  place  of  our 

blessed  Lord's  ascension,  of  which,  and  some  other 

parts  of  mount  OUvet,  more  in  their  more  proper 

places. 

During  our  Lord's  stay  at  this  time  at  Jerusa-        10. 
lem,  he  cured  a  man  born  blind,  by  ordering  him,  Of  the  pool 
among  other  things,  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siluam.  ^"gj]"^^"^ 
This  lies  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  was  an- 
ciently dignified  with  a  church  built  over  it.     Mr. 
Maundrell  tells  us,  that,  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem, 
a  tanner  made  use  of  it  to  dress  his  hides  in  it. 
Near  to  this  pool  towards  the  west  is  thought  to 
have   stood  the  tower  of  Siloam,   which  fell  upon 
eighteen  persons,  and  is  mentioned  Luke  xiii.  4. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles  being  ended,  which  is        11, 
computed  to  have  fell   this  year  on  the  thirteenth  Our  Saviour 
of  September,  our  Lord  departs  from  Jerusalem,  •saving  Je- 
and  visits  again  the  parts  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  ter  the  \e:i"i 
and  so  spent  the  time  between  this  feast  last  men-  of  Tabema- 
tioned  and  \\\e  feast  of  Dedication,  in  going  through  cles,  retmns 
and  teaching  in  the  cities  and  villages,  Luke  xiii.  t°'*'''g^'"''''^ 
22.  and  xvii.  11.     The  feast  of  Dedication,  which  Dg^df.atio"!^ 
happened    about   the   nones    of  December,    being 
come,  our  Saviour  was  by  that  time  arrived  again 
at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  it.     And  because  it  was 
winter,    our    Saviour    walked  in   that  part  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  called  Solomon's  porch,  John  x. 
22,  23.  of  which  we  have  spoken  already,  chap.  iii. 
sect.  7. 

The  feast  of  Dedication  being  over,    our  Lord        12. 
departed  into  Galilee,  where  he  tarried  not  long,  Of  Bethany. 
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PART  I.  but  came  into  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  to  the 
place  where  John  at  first  baptized  ;  and  there  he 
abode,  Matt.  xix.  1.  Mark  x.  1.  John  x.  40.  Now 
a  certain  man  was  sick,  named  Lazarus,  of  Beth- 
any, the  town  of  Mary  and  Martha,  sisters  to  La- 
zarus. (It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair, 
whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.)  His  sisters 
therefore  sent  to  Jesus  to  acquaint  him,  that  their 
brother  Lazarus,  whom  he  loved,  was  sick.  Here- 
upci:  our  Lord  having  tarried  two  days  still  in  the 
same  place,  till  Lazarus  was  dead,  after  that  comes 
to  Bethanj ,  where  he  found  that  Lazarus  had  laid 
in  the  grave  four  days  already,  John  xi.  1,  2.  &:c. 
— Now  Bethany  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about 
fifteen  furlongs,  or  near  two  miles  off,  John  xi.  IS. 
situated  on  moiuU  Olivet.  Mr.  Maundrell  *'  ac- 
quaints us,  that  having  crossed  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  and  part  of  mount  Olivet,  he  came  in  half 
an  hour  to  Bethany,  at  present  only  a  simll  village. 
At  the  first  entrance  into  it  is  an  old  ruin,  which 
they  call  Lazarus's  castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  mansion-house  of  that  favourite  of  our  Lord. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  small  descent,  not  far  from  the 
castle,  is  shewn  the  sepulchre  out  of  which  he  was 
raised  to  a  second  mortality,  by  that  enlivening 
voice  of  Christ,  Lazanis,  come  forth.  You  de- 
scend into  the  sepulchre  by  twenty-five  steep  stairs, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  you  arrive  first  in  a  small 
square  room,  and  from  thence  you  creep  down  into 
another  lesser  room  about  a  yard  and  a  half  deeper, 
in  which  the  body  is  said  to  have  been  laid.  This 
place  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Turks,  who  I 
use  it  for  an  oratory,  or  jMacc  of  prayer,  and  de- 
mand of  all  Christians  a  small  caphar  for  their  ad- 
mission into  it.  About  a  bow-shot  from  hence  you 
pass  by  the  place,  which  they  say  was  Mary  Mag- 
dalene's habitation  ;  and  then  descending  a  steep  i 
hill,  you  come  to  the  fountain  of  the  Apostles,  so  ( 
called  because,  as  the  tradition  goes,    those   holy 

♦  Page  77. 
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persons  were  wont  to  refresh  themselves   here  in  CHAP.  VI. 
their  travels  between  Jerusale-.n  and  Jericho.     And  " 

indeed  it  is  a  thing  very  probable,  and  no  more 
than  I  believe,  saith  our  author,  is  done  by  all  that 
travel  this  way ;  the  fountain  being  close  by  the 
road's  side,  and  very  inviting  to  the  thirsty  pas- 
senger. 

Now  many  of  the  Jews  which  came   to  Mary,        13. 
and   had   seen   the  miracle  wrought   by  Jesus   in  Of  the  city 
restoring  Lazarus  to  life  after  he  had  been  dead  so  Ephraim. 
many  days,  believed  on  him.     But  others  went  and 
informed  the  Pharisees  with  what  had  been  done 
by  him.     Whereupon  from  that  day  forth  the  heads 
of  the  Jews  took  counsel  together  how  they  might 
put  in  execution  what  they  had  long  intended,  and 
quite  destroy  our  Saviour.     Hereupon   our  Lord 
walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews,  but  went 
thence  into  a  country  near  to  the   wilderness   of 
Judea,  (described  above,  chap.  iii.  §  1.)  unto  a  city 
of  those  less-frequented  parts  called  Ephraim,  as 
lying  probably  among   the  mountains  and  hills  of 
Ephraim,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  that  tribe  towards 
the   tribe  of  Benjamin.     And  here  ovu-  Lord  con- 
tinued with  the  Apostles  till  the  next  passover  drew 
on. 

The  time  drawing  near  for  celebrating  the  pass-  14, 
over,  (which  was  the  fourth  after  our  Lord's  en- of  Jericho, 
trance  on  his  public  ministry,  and  the  last  he  was 
present  at,  it  seeming  good  to  his  divine  wisdom  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  now  delivered  up  to  the  power 
of  the  Jews,)  our  Lord  leaves  Ephraim,  and  begins 
his  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  taking  occasion  to 
acquaint  the  Apostles,  in  the  way,  with  what  should 
shortly  befal  him ;  viz.  that  he  should  he  betrayed 
unto  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  they  should 
condemn  him  to  death,  and  deliver  him  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  should  mock  him,  and  scourge  him,  and 
spit  upon  him,  and  crucify  him ;  adding  withal,  by 
way  of  comfort,  that  notwithstanding  he  should 
rise  again  the  third  day.  Matt.  xx.  17,  18,  &c. 
Mark  x.  32,  33,  &c.  Luke  xviii.  31,  32,  &c.  Our 
Lord  in  this  his  last  journey  was  pleased  to  take 
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PARTI.   Jericho  in  his  way;    and    though  it  is   not  to  be 

doubted   but  that  our  Lord   had  frequently  visited 

this  place  before ;  yet  this  is  the  only  time  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Evangelists,  and  that  in 
the  chapters  last  cited.  This  was  the  first  city 
taken  by  Joshua  from  the  Canaanites  ;  who  having 
quite  destroyed  it,  did  withal  pronounce  a  severe 
curse  on  him  that  should  rebuild  it :  Cursed  he  the 
man  before  the  Lord,  that  rises  up  and  builds  this 
city  Jericho  :  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in 
his  first-horn,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set 
up  the  gates  of  it,  Josh.  vi.  26.  This  curse  was 
exactly  fulfilled,  in  the  days  of  Ahab  King  of 
Israel,  on  Hiel  the  Betliclite,  as  we  read  1  Kings 
xvi.  34.  After  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Hiel,  it  was 
ennobled  with  a  school  of  the  prophets,  2  Kings 
ii.  5.  The  situation  of  the  place  was  pleasant, 
2  Kings  ii.  lU.  which  might  be  that  which  tempted 
Hiel  to  venture  upon  rebuilding  it,  and  which  in- 
duced the  prophets  to  set  up  a  school  there.  The 
only  misfortune  was,  that  the  waters  were  nought, 
and  the  ground  thereupon  barren,  till  the  sprmg, 
from  whence  the  waters  came,  was  healed  by  the 
prophet  Ehsha,  2  Kings  ii.  21.  Ever  since  the 
waters  have  become  exceeding  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  so  as  to  cause  great  fruitfulness  in  the 
ground  adjoining.  Josephus  *  tells  us,  that  in  his 
time  the  neighbouring  country  was  furnished  with 
curious  gardens,  and  thick  groves  of  palm-trees  ; 
and  that  it  afforded  great  store  of  balsam,  which 
was  the  choicest  commodity  they  had.  As  for  the 
city  itself,  it  yielded  to  none  in  all  Judea,  but  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  times  of  the  last  kings  of  Judea.  It 
was  adorned  with  a  royal  palace,  wherein  Herod 
the  Great  died,  with  an  1nj)podromus,  or  place 
where  the  Jewish  nobility  learned  to  ride  the  great 
horse,  and  other  arts  of  chivalry  ;  as  also  an  am- 
2)hithcatre,  with  other  magnificent  buildings.  But 
at  present  Mr.  Maundrell  f  tells  us,   it  is  only  a 

*  Wars  of  the  Jews,  book  V.  chap.  4.  L'Estrange's  edition, 
t  Page  80. 
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ioor  nasty  village  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  carried  CHAP.  VI. 
here  to  see  a  place  where  Zacchaeus's  house  is  said 
to  have  stood,  which  is  only  an  old  square  stone 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Jericho.  In  his  jour- 
ney hither  from  Jerusalem,  he  carae  by  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha  above  mentioned,  the  waters  where- 
of, he  tells  us,  are  at  present  received  in  a  bason 
about  nine  or  ten  paces  long,  and  five  or  six  broad  ; 
and  from  thence  issuing  out  in  good  plenty,  divide 
themselves  into  several  small  streams,  dispersing 
their  refreshment  to  all  the  fields  between  it  and 
Jericho,  and  rendering  it  exceeding  fruitful.  Close 
by  the  fountain  now  grows  a  large  tree  spreading 
into  boughs  over  the  water,  where  in  the  shade  he 
and  his  companions  took  a  collation  with  the  father 
guardian  and  about  thirty  or  forty  friars  more. 
Josephus  computes  the  distance  of  Jericho  from 
Jordan  sixty  furlongs,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half, 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  Mr.  Maundrell's 
account,  who  tells  us  that  he  arrived  at  the  river 
Jordan  from  Jericho  in  two  hours.  The  distance 
of  the  said  place  from  Jerusalem  is  reckoned  by 
Josephus  150  furlongs,  or  near  nineteen  miles  ;  the  . 
same  author  adding,  that  the  whole  country  be- 
tween them  is  all  rock  and  desert,  and  so  apt  to  be 
infested  with  thieves ;  which  in  all  likelihood  gave 
occasion  to  our  blessed  Lord  to  instance  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  when  he  says,  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves,  &c.  Luke  x.  30. 

Our  Lord  leaving  Jericho,   six  days  before  the        J5_ 
passover,    came  to  Bethany,    where  Lazarus    was,  Our  Lord 
whom  he  had  raised  from   the   dead,  John  xii.  1.  comes  to 
The  news  of  our  Lord's  arrival  at  Bethany  being  Bethany 
noised  abroad,  abundance  of  the  Jews  came  thither,  ff '^',"   ^.?^^ 

/>        T  '  I  7        7  7  7  -7  '"^  tourth 

not  for  Jesus  s  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  passover. 
Lazarus  also,  John  xii.  9.  Our  Lord  having  staid 
with  Mary  and  Martha  at  Bethany  the  sabbath- 
day,  the  next  day  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  passing  over  that  part  of  mount 
Olivet  which  belonged  to  Bethany  and  Bethphage, 
(this  last  being  likewise  a  village  situated  on  the 
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same  mount,  and  as  it  seems  somewhat  nearer  to 
Jerusalem,)  he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  the  vil- 
lage over  against  them,  to  fetch  him  an  ass  with  its 
foal,  our  Lord  determining  to  ride  upon  them  into 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zecharias 
concerning  the  Messias,  Zech.  ix.  9.  In  the  mean 
time  many  of  those  that  were  come  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  feast,  having  notice  that  Jesus  was  coming  to- 
wards the  city  over  mount  Olivet,  met  him  with 
branches  of  palm-trees  in  their  hands,  to  demon- 
strate their  joy  on  this  occasion  ;  others,  for  the 
like  end,  strewed  the  ground  with  boughs  and  their 
very  garments.  Our  Lord  being  come  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude, 
they  that  went  before  and  they  that  followed  after, 
brake  forth  into  joyful  acclamations.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  himself  on  the  contrary,  reflecting  on  the 
most  grievous  calamities  which  should  befal  the 
city  for  the  infidelity  of  its  inhabitants,  could  not 
forbear  breaking  forth  himself  into  tears,  and  this 
exclamation,  O  that  thou  hndst  knonm,  even  thou 
Jerusalem,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  j)eacc,  &c.  Luke  xix.  4-1,  &c. 
Jesus  being  entered  the  city,  thus  attended  with  a 
vast  crowd,  (insomuch  that  the  whole  city  was  in 
an  uproar,  enquiring  who  he  was,)  went  directly  to 
the  Temple,  and  again  cast  out  them  that  sold  and 
bought,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should 
so  much  as  carry  any  vessel  through  the  Temple, 
Mark  xi.  15 — 17.  After  this  the  lame  and  the 
blind  were  brought  to  him  in  the  Temple,  and  he 
healed  them.  Matt.  xxi.  14.  Our  Lord  also  spent 
considerable  part  of  the  time  in  teaching  and  in- 
structing the  people,  Luke  xix.  47.  But  when  the 
even  was  come,  he  went  out  of  the  city  unto  Beth- 
any with  the  twelve,  and  lodged  there.  Matt.  xxi. 
17.  Mark  xi.  11. 

Now  on  the  morrow,  as  they  returned  in  the 
morning  into  the  city,  our  Lord  was  hungry,  and 
seeing  a  fig-tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to  it ;  and 
finding  nothing  thereon  but  leaves  only,  he  said, 
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Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever ;  CHAP.  VI. 

and  the  fig-tree  presently  withered  away,  Matt.  xxi.  — ; 

IS,  &c.  Mark  xi.  12,  &c.     At  even  our  Lord  returns  ^8^"  ^^ 

6ven  to 
out  of  the  city  again,  Mark  xi.  19.  Bethany. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  returned  into  the  city,  q^  -^^^^ 
the  disciples  took  notice  that  the  fig-tree  was  dried  continues 
up   from   the   roots.     Which    Peter   observing    to  the  same 
Jesus,  he  acquaints  them,   that  there  was  no  great  ™urse  till 
reason  for  them  to  wonder  at  what  had  happened  ^e^^as  be- 
to  the  fig-tree,    since    they  by  a  word's    speaking  tiayed. 
might  remove  the  whole  mount  Olivet  (on  which 
they  were)  into  the  sea,  if  they  had  but  due  faith 
in  God,  Matt.  xxi.  20,  &c.  Mark  xi.  20,  &c.     Our 
Lord  being  come  into  Jerusalem,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  Temple,  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  came  to 
him,  demanding  to  know  by  what  authority  he  did 
these  things.     Hereupon   followed  the    discourses 
and  parables  recorded  Matt.  xxi.  %S.  to  the  end  of 
chap.  XXV.  as  also  Mark  xi.  27.  to  chap.  xiv.  and 
Luke  XX.  1.  to  chap.  xxii.     Not  that  they  were  de- 
livered all  in  one  day,  but  in  several  days  ;  it  being 
our  Saviour's   practice  to  teach  in  the  Temple  in 
the  day-time,  and  at  night  to  go  out  and  abide  in 
the  mount  of  Olives,  Luke  xxi.  37.   till  the  time 
came  wherein  he  would  suffer   himself  to  be  be- 
trayed :  which  tragical  part  of  his  life  we  now  are  to 
enter  upon. 

It  being  then  within   two  days  of  the  passover,  Our  Lord  is 
our  Lord  plainly  acquaints  the  disciples,   that  he  anointed  by 
was  now   speedily  to   be  betrayed   and   crucified,  ^.w^i.^"  "> 
Matt.  xxvi.  1,  2.     After  which,  as  he  was  sitting  Bgf],^,,' 
at  meat  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  there  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster-box 
of  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his 
head.     Which  some  of  his  disciples   blaming  the 
woman  for,  Jesus  plainly  acquaints  them,  that  she 
had  done   well,   inasmuch  as    she    had   aforehand 
anointed  his  body  to  the  burying,  which  it  was  in  a 
few  days  to  undergo.     Matt.  xxvi.  6,  &c.    Mark 
xiv.  3,  &c. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Devil  prevails  upon  the  Our  Lord  is 
covetous  temper  of  Judas  Iscariot  to  agree  with  betrayed 
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the  rulers  of  the  Jews  to  betray  his  master  to  them 
for  a  small  sum  of  money,  when  he  should  get  a 
fair  opportunity  to  do  it ;  which  offered  itself  in  a 
little  time,  Matt.  xxvi.  11.  Mark  xiv.  10.  Luke 
xxii.  3.  For  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, 
when  the  passover  was  to  be  killed,  being  come, 
our  Lord  with  the  twelve  apostles  sits  down  at  even 
to  eat  the  passover  in  an  upper  room  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Which  being  done,  and  all  the  other 
particulars  transacted,  which  are  recorded  Matt. 
xxvi.  31.  Mark  xiv.  to  ver.  27.  Luke  xxii.  to  ver.  4. 
and  John  xiv.  our  Saviour  retires  out  of  Jerusalem 
unto  the  mount  of  Olives,  where  he  made  those 
discourses  to  his  disciples,  which  are  mentioned 
John  XV.  and  xvi.  as  also  that  divine  address  to 
God  the  father,  John  xvii.  After  which  he  passed 
over  the  brook  Ccdron,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  mount  of  Olives,  and  came  to  a  place  called 
Gethsemane,  to  a  garden,  whither  he  oft-times  re- 
sorted with  his  disciples,  and  which  tlierefore  was 
well  known  to  Judas  that  betrayed  him,  Matt, 
xxvi.  36.  Mark  xiv.  32.  John  xviii.  1,  2.  Accord- 
ingly Judas  looking  on  this  as  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  him,  having  received  a  band  of 
men  and  officers  from  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees, comes  directly  to  the  garden,  where  they  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  took  Jesus  (lie,  who  had 
before  more  than  once  miraculously  delivered  him- 
self from  them,  and  who  could  have  now  commanded 
legions  of  angels  to  his  rescue,  permitting  himself 
now  to  be  so  taken,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great 
end  of  man's  redemption,  for  which  he  came  into 
the  world,  Luke  iv.  30.  John  viii.  59.  Matt.  xxvi. 
51,  &:c.  John  xviii.  11,  12.)  I'he  ollicers  and  sol- 
diers having  thus  taken  our  blessed  Lord,  bound 
him,  and  then  led  him  away  to  Annas  first,  who  was 
father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest  for  that 
same  year.  But  Annas  forthwith  orders  him  to  be 
had  before  Caiaphas  himself,  with  whom  were  as- 
sembled the  scribes  and  elders,  Matt.  xxvi.  57. 
John  xviii.  13,  Sec. 

When  the  morning  was  come,  the  rulers  of  the 
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Jews  led   Jesus  from    Caiaphas's  house   unto  the  CHAP.  VI. 
judgment-hall,  to  accuse  him  to  Pilate  the  Roman 
governor,  and  to  get  sentence  of  crucifixion  pro-  Our  Lord  is 
nounced  against  him,  Matt,  xxvii.  1,2.  Mark  xv.  1.  ^°  j'^^"^|"f,'^ 
Luke  xxiii.  1.  John  xviii.  28.     Which  having  ob- ^^^ 
tained,  the  governor's  soldiers  took  our  Lord  into 
the   common  hall,   called   Preetorium    where    they 
mocked  him,  and  abused  him  by  great  and  heinous 
indignities.     After  which  they  led  him  out  to   cru- 
cify him,  making  him  at  first  carry  his  cross  him- 
self;   till  our  Lord   being  unable  (as  is  probably 
conjectured)  through  the  continued  fatigue  he  had 
endured  all  the  night  before,  and  that  day,  to  carry 
it  any  longer,  the  soldiers  compelled  one  Simon,  a 
Cyrenian,  to  carry  the  cross  for  him.     When  they 
were  come  to  the  place  called  in  Hebrew  Golgotha, 
in  Latin  Calvary,  that  is,  in  English,  the  place  of  a 
scull,   there  they  crucified   the  Lord  of  life  ;   who 
some  time   after,  commending  his   spirit    into   the 
hands  of  God  his  father,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Our  blessed  Redeemer  being  thus  dead,  that  we  16. 
might  live  ;  when  the  evening  was  come,  Joseph,  a  Of  Arima- 
rich  man  and  honourable  counsellor  of  Arimathea,  ^''^^• 
(a  city  of  the  Jews,  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Ramatha,  1  Sam.  i.  1.  and  so  to  be  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,)  came  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus  ;  for  he  had  not  consented  to  his 
death,  but  was  a  disciple,  though  secretly  for  fear 
of  the  Jews,  John  xix.  37.  The  body  being 
granted  him,  he  and  Nicodemus  came  and  took  it 
down,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices 
prepared  by  Nicodemus,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews 
is  to  bury.  Now  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  there  was  a  garden ;  and  in  that  garden 
Joseph  had  caused  a  new  tomb  to  be  hewn  out  of 
the  rock  ;  wherein  they  laid  the  body  of  Jesus, 
rolling  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

Having  thus  attended  our  blessed  Redeemer  to        1 7. 
his  grave,  during  his  body's  lying  therein,  let  us  Of  Gethse- 
take   a   more   particular    account    of    the    places,  *"3"^' 
wherein   the  several  parts   of  his   sufferings   were 
transacted,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  are  become 
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garden  of  Gethsemane,  which,  as  Mr.  Maundrell  * 

informs  us,  is  an  even  plat  of  ground,  not  above 
fifty-seven  yards  square,  lying  between  the  foot  of 
mount  Olivet  and  the  brook  Cedron.  It  is  well 
planted  with  olive-trees,  and  those  of  so  old  a 
growth,  that  they  are  believed  to  be  the  same  that 
stood  hei"e  in  our  Saviour's  time,  but  improbably. 
At  the  upper  corner  of  the  garden  is  a  flat  naked 
ledge  of  rock,  reputed  to  be  the  place  on  which 
the  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  fell  asleep 
during  the  agony  of  our  Lord.  And  a  few  paces 
from  hence  is  a  grotto,  said  to  be  the  place  in 
which  Christ  underwent  that  bitter  part  of  his  pas- 
sion. About  eight  paces  from  the  place  where  the 
Apostles  slept,  is  a  small  shred  of  ground,  twelve 
yards  long,  and  one  broad,  supposed  to  be  the 
very  path  on  which  the  traitor  Judas  walked  up  to 
Christ,  saying,  Ilnil,  Master,  and  kissed  him.  This 
narrow  path  is  separated  by  a  wall  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  as  an  accursed  piece  of  ground,  a 
work  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  done  by  the 
Turks,  who,  as  well  as  Christians,  detest  the  very 
ground,  on  which  was  acted  such  an  infamous 
treachery. 

As  for  the  brook  Cedron,  it  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  which  lies  east  of  Jerusalem, 
between  it  and  mount  Olivet,  being  called  the  val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat.  The  brook  is  such  only  in  the 
winter  season  of  great  rains,  being  else  without  the 
least  drop  of  water  in  it,  as  it  was  all  the  time  Mr. 
Maundrell  staid  at  Jerusalem. 

The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  runs  across  the  mouth 
Of  the  Pot-  of  another  valley,  called  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
ter's  Field,   lying  at  the  bottom  of  mount  Sion.     On  the  west 

T  Br(^'^'*^  ^'^^  "^  ''*'^  ^^^^  valley  is  the  place  called  anciently 
the  Potter's  Field,  and  afterwards  the  Field  of 
Blood,  from  its  being  purchased  with  the  pieces  of 
silver,  which  were  the  price  of  the  blood  of  Christ : 
but  at  present,  from  that  veneration  which  it  has 
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obtained  amongst  Christians,   it  is    called   Campo  CHAP.  VI. 

Sancto,  or  the  Holy  Field.     It  is  a  small  plat   of 

ground,  not  above  thirty  yards  long,  and  about 
half  as  much  broad.  One  moiety  of  it  is  taken  up 
by  a  square  fabrick  twelve  yards  high,  built  for  a 
charnel  house.  The  corpses  are  let  down  into  it 
from  the  top,  there  being  five  holes  left  open  for 
that  purpose.  Looking  down  through  these  holes, 
we  could  see  many  bodies  under  several  degrees  of 
decay ;  from  which  it  may  be  conjectured,  that 
this  grave  does  not  make  that  quick  dispatch  with 
the  corpses  committed  to  it,  which  is  commonly 
reported.  The  Armenians  have  the  command  of 
this  burying-place,  for  which  they  pay  the  Turks 
a  rent  of  one  zeguin  a  day.  The  earth  is  of  a 
chalky  substance  hereabouts. 

A  little  below  the  Campo  Sancto  is  shewn  an 
intricate  cave  or  sepulchre,  consisting  of  several 
rooms  one  within  another,  in  which  the  Apostles 
are  said  to  have  hid  themselves,  when  they  forsook 
their  Master  and  fled.  The  entrance  of  the  cave 
discovers  signs  of  its  having  been  adorned  with 
painting  in  ancient  times. 

They  do  pretend  at  this  very  day  to  shew  where-        20. 
about  in   Jerusalem  stood  the  house,  in  an  vipper  Of  the  up- 
room  whereof  our  Lord  ate  the  passover,  and  in- pe>  room, 
stituted  the  blessed  sacrament.     There  is  a  church  ^^  ^^l^"j 
built  on  the  spot  of  ground  ;  but,  instead  of  being  instituted 
now  used  as  a  church  by  the  Christians,  the  Turks  the  pass- 
have  taken  it  to  themselves  for  a  mosque,  and  so  o^'^''- 
it  is  not  to  be  so  much  as  seen  by  Christians. 

In  like  manner  there  is  another  small  church  in        21. 
the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  supposed  to  Of  the 
be  founded  in  the  place  where  Annas's  house  stood.  l^o"se  ot 
Nay,  they  pretend  to  shew  the  place,  where  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  high-priest  smote  our   Saviour, 
John  xviii.  22.     And  in  the  court  before  this  little 
church  or  chapel  is  an  olive-tree,  of  which  it  is  re- 
ported,  that  Christ   was    chained    to    it   for   some 
time,  by  order  of  Annas,  to  secure  him  from  es- 
caping. 

So  again,  near  Sion  gate,  where  the  house  of 
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Caiaphas  stood,  is  another  small  chapel  belonging 
also  to  the  Armenians.  Here,  mider  the  altar,  they 
tell  you,  is  deposited  that  very  stone,  which  was  laid 
to  secure  the  door  of  our  Saviour's  sepulchre ;  of 
whicli  more  anon.  Here  is  shewn  likewise  a  little 
cell,  said  to  have  been  our  Lord's  prison  till  tlic 
morning,  when  he  was  carried  hence  beibre  Pilate  ; 
and  also  the  place  where  St.  Peter  was  frighted  into 
a  denial  of  his  Master. 

They  shew  likewise  at  Jerusalem  now-a-days  the 
palace  of  Pilate,  or  rather  the  place  where  they 
say  it  stood  ;  for  now  an  ordinary  Turkish  house 
possesses  its  room.  It  is  not  far  from  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  and  borders  on  the  area  of  the  Temple  on 
the  north  side.  From  the  terrace  of  this  house 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  all  the  place  where  the 
Temple  stood,  indeed  the  only  good  prospect  that 
is  allowed  you  of  it.  For  there  is  no  going  within 
the  borders  of  it,  without  forfeiting  your  life,  or, 
which  is  worse,  your  religion.  In  this  pretended 
house  of  Pilate  is  still  sliewn  the  room,  in  which 
Christ  was  mocked  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and  buffeted  by  the  soldiers.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  which  was  anciently  part  of  the  palace 
also,  is  the  room  where  they  say  our  Lord  was 
scourged. 

In  our  return  from  Pilate's  palace,  we  passed, 
saith  Mr.  Maundrell,  along  the  Dolorous  way,  so 
called  because  Christ  was  led  along  it  to  be  cruci- 
fied. In  which  walk  we  were  shewn  in  order  :  first, 
the  place  where  Pilate  brought  our  Lord  forth  to 
present  him  to  the  people,  saying.  Behold  the  man  ! 
secondly,  where  Christ  fainted  thrice  under  the 
weight  of  his  cross ;  thirdly,  where  the  blessed 
Virgin  swooned  away  at  so  tragical  a  spectacle  ; 
fourthly,  where  St.  Veronica  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented to  our  Lord  the  handkerchief  to  wipe  his 
bleeding  brows  ;  fifthly,  where  the  soldiers  com- 
pelled Simon  the  Cyrenian  to  bear  his  cross. 

There  remains  only  now  mount  Calvary  to  be 
spoken  to,  whereon  our  Saviour  underwent  the 
last  part  of  his  most  meritorious   passion.     It  is 
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then  a  small  eminency  or  hill,  upon  the  greater  CHAP.  VI. 
mount  of  Moriah,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  had  the  name  of  Golgotha  in  Hebrew,  Calvary 
in  Latin,  given  to  it  from  its  somewhat  representing 
a  man's  scull.  It  was  anciently  appropriated  to  the 
execution  of  malefactors,  and  therefore  shut  out  of 
the  walls  of  the  city,  as  an  execrable  and  polluted 
place.  But  since  it  was  made  the  altar,  on  which 
was  offered  up  the  precious  and  all-sufficient  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  it  has  reco- 
vered itself  from  that  infamy,  and  has  been  always 
reverenced  and  resorted  to  with  such  devotion  by 
all  Christians,  that  it  has  drawn  the  city  round  about 
it,  and  stands  now  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  a 
great  part  of  the  hill  of  Sion  being  shut  out  of  the 
walls,  to  make  room  for  the  admission  of  mount 
Calvary. 

This  same  mount  is  likewise  honoured  with  a  Of  our  Sa- 
church,  called  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  as  being  '^'o"'"'**  re- 
built over  the  place  where  our  Lord's  sepulchre  was. '''"  '^  "^^' 
It  is  less  than  one  hundred  paces  long,  and  not  more 
than  sixty  wide  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  contrived,  that  it 
is  supposed  to  contain  under  its  roof  twelve  or  thir- 
teen sanctuaries,  or  places  consecrated  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  veneration,  by  being  reputed  to  have 
some  particular  actions  done  in  them  relating  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  As  first,  the  place 
where  he  was  derided  by  the  soldiers :  secondly, 
where  the  soldiers  divided  his  garments  :  thirdly, 
where  he  was  shut  up,  whilst  they  digged  the  hole 
to  set  the  foot  of  the  cross  in,  and  made  all  ready 
for  his  crucifixion  :  fourthly,  where  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  :  fifthly,  where  the  cross  was  erected  : 
sixthly,  where  the  soldiers  stood  that  pierced  his 
side  :  seventhly,  where  his  body  was  anointed  in 
order  to  his  burial :  eighthly,  where  his  body  was 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  :  ninthly,  where  the 
angels  appeared  to  the  women  after  his  resurrection : 
tenthly,  where  Christ  himself  appeared  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  &c.  The  places,  where  these  and 
many  other  things  relating  to  our  blessed  Lord  are 
said  to  have  been  done,  are  all  supposed  to  be  con- 
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and  are  all  distinguished  and  adorned  with  so  many 

several  altars. 

In  galleries  round  about  the  church,  and  also  in 
little  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the  outside,  are  cer- 
tain apartments  for  the  reception  of  friars  and  pil- 
grims ;  and  in  those  places  almost  every  Christian 
nation  anciently  maintained  a  small  society  of 
monkst,  each  society  having  its  proper  quarter  as- 
signed to  it,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Turks  :  such 
as  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Abys- 
'  senes,  Georgians,  Nestorians,  Cophtites,  Maronites, 

&-c.  All  which  had  anciently  their  several  apart- 
ments in  the  church.  But  these  have  all,  except 
four,  forsaken  their  quarters  ;  not  being  able  to 
sustain  the  severe  rents  and  extortions,  which  their 
Turkish  landlords  impose  upon  them.  The  Latins, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Cophtites  keep  their  foot- 
ing still.  But  of  these  four  the  Cophtites  have  now 
only  one  poor  representative  of  their  nation  left : 
and  the  Armenians  are  run  so  much  in  debt,  that  it 
is  supposed  they  are  hastening  apace  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren,  who  have  deserted  be- 
fore them. 

Besides  their  several  apartments,  each  fraternity 
have  their  altars  and  sanctuary  properly  and  dis- 
tinctly allotted  to  their  own  use.  At  which  places 
they  ha"ve  a  peculiar  right  to  perform  their  own  di- 
vine service,  and  to  exclude  other  nations  from 
them. 

But  that  which  lias  always  been  the  great  prize 
contended  for  by  the  Christians  of  the  several  na- 
tions aforesaid,  is  the  command  and  appropriation 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  a  privilege  contested  with 
great  warmth,  especially  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  For  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrels  hereby 
occasioned  between  the  several  sorts  of  Christians, 
the  French  King  interposed,  by  a  letter  to  tlie 
Grand  Visier  about  twenty-two  years  since,  re- 
questing him  to  order  the  holy  sepulchre  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  capitulation  made  in  the  year  1 073.     The 
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consequence  of  which  letter  and  of  other  instances  CHAP.  VI. 

made  by  the  French  King  was,  that  the  holy  sepul- 

chre  was  appropriated  to  the  Latins.  This  was  not 
accomplished  till  the  year  1690,  since  which  the 
Latins  only  have  the  privilege  to  say  mass  in  it. 
And  though  it  be  permitted  to  Christians  of  all 
nations  to  go  into  it  for  their  private  devotions,  yet 
none  may  solemnize  any  public  office  of  religion 
there  but  the  Latins. 

In  order  to  the  fitting  of  this  hill,  called  mount 
Calvary,  for  the  foundation  of  a  church,  the  first 
founders  were  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  a  plain  area ; 
which  they  did  by  cutting  down  several  parts  of  the 
rock,  and  by  elevating  others.  But  in  this  work 
care  was  taken,  that  none  of  those  parts  of  the 
hill,  which  were  reckoned  to  be  more  immediately 
concerned  in  our  blessed  Lord's  passion,  should  be 
altered  or  diminished.  Thus  that  very  part  of  Cal- 
vary, where  they  say  Christ  was  fastened  to,  and 
lifted  up  on  his  cross,  is  left  entire,  being  about  ten 
or  twelve  yards  square,  and  standing  at  this  day  so 
high  above  the  common  floor  of  the  church,  that  you 
have  one  and  twenty  steps  or  stairs  to  go  up  to  its 
top.  And  the  holy  sepulchre  itself,  which  was  at 
first  a  cave  hewn  into  the  rock  under  ground,  having 
had  the  rock  cut  away  from  it  all  round,  is  now  as  it 
were  a  grotto  above  ground. 

At  about   a  yard  and  a  half  distance  from  the 
hole  in  which  the   foot  of  the  cross  was   fixed,  is 
seen  that  memorable  cleft  in  the  rock,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  earthquake,  which  happened  at 
the  suffering  of  the  God  of  nature ;   when  (as  St. 
Matthew,    chap,   xxvii.    51.    witnesseth)   the  rocks 
rent,  and  the  very  graves  tvcre  opened.     This  cleft, 
as  to  what  now  appears  of  it,  is  about  a  span  wide 
at  its  upper  part,  and  two  deep;   after  which   it 
closes :  but  it  opens  again  below,  (as  you  may  see 
in   another   chapel  contiguous  to  the  side  of  Cal- 
vary,) and  runs  down  to  an  unknown  depth  in  the 
earth.     That  this  rent  was  made  by  the  earthquake 
that  happened  at  our  Lord's  passion,  there  is  only 
tradition  to  prove  :  but  that  it  is  a  natural  and  ge- 
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sense  and  reason  of  every  one  that  sees  it  may  con- 
vince him.  For  the  sides  of  it  fit  like  two  tallies  to 
each  other,  and  yet  it  runs  in  such  intricate  wind- 
ings, as  could  not  be  well  counterfeited  by  art,  nor 
arrived  at  by  any  instrument. 
Of  the  stone  It  is  proper  here  to  speak  more  of  the  stone, 
rolled  to  the  which  we  observed  above  is  said  to  be  the  very 
stone,  which  was  laid  to  secure  the  door  of  our  Sa- 
viour's sepulchre.  That  this  stone  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  fourth  century  or  age,  both  St.  Cyril  and  St. 
Jcrom,  who  lived  in  that  age,  inform  us.  It  was 
accordingly  kept  for  a  long  time  in  the  church  of  the 
Sepulchre ;  but  the  Armenians,  not  many  years 
since,  stole  it  from  thence  by  a  stratagem,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  the  church  above  mentioned,  built  over 
the  place  where  Caiaphas's  house  stood,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Armenians.  This  stone,  as  Mr. 
Maundrell  tells  us,  is  two  yards  and  a  quarter  long, 
high  one  yard,  and  broad  as  much.  It  is  plaistered 
all  over,  except  in  five  or  six  little  places,  where  it  is 
left  bare  to  receive  the  immediate  kisses  and  other 
devotions  of  pilgrims. 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  mount  Calvary  with 
observing,  that  it  was  a  tradition  generally  received 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  that  (the  first  as 
well  as  second)  Adam  was  buried  here  :  as  also  that 
this  was  the  place  where  Abraham  was  about  to 
have  sacrificed  his  son  Isaac,  the  type  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  several 
places  relating  to  our  Saviour's  passion,  and  that 
according  to  the  latest  relations  we  have  of  them, 
the  reader  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  I  take  him 
now  a  little  way,  not  above  half  an  hour,  saith  Mr. 
Maundrell,  from  Jerusalem  to  a  convent  of  the 
Greeks,  taking  its  name  from  the  holy  cross.  This 
convent  is  very  neat  in  its  structure,  and  in  its  situa- 
tion delightful.  But  that  which  most  deserves  to 
be  noted  in  it,  and  for  which  reason  it  is  here  noted, 
is  the  occasion  of  its  name  and  foundation.  It  is 
then  because  here  is  the  earth,  that  nourished  the 
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root,  that  bore  the  tree,  that  yielded  the  timber,  that  CHAP  vr. 
made  the  Cross,  


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  the  Places  honoured  with  our  Lord's  Presence  after 
his  Resurrection. 

Ox   the   first  day  of  the  week,   very  early  in  the         j, 
morning,  Mary  Magdalene  with  some  other  women  Our  Lord 
came  to  our  Lord's   sepulchre  ;    where   they  found  fi»st  appears 
the   stone  rolled   away,   and    were    acquainted   by  *°  ^^^""y 
angels,  that  our  Lord  was  not  there,  but  was  risen  j^^  the^^a"- 
from  the  dead,  and  were  also  ordered  by  the  angels  den  on 
to  go  and  tell  his  disciples,  that  he  would  go  before  mount  Cal- 
them  into  Galilee,  where  they  should  see  him,   as  ^"^'■>"'  where 
he  had  told  them  before   his  death.     The  women  .  ^  ''^^^ 
hereupon   go,    and   presently   acquamt   Peter   and 
John  with  what  had   passed ;    who  coming  to  the 
sepulchre,  found  it  as  the  women  had  said,  and  so 
returned  again  to  their  own  home.     But  Mary  Mag- 
dalene staid  still  at  the  sepulchre,  weeping,  because 
she  could  neither  find  her   Lord's  body  there,  nor 
3'et   learn    where  it  was  laid.     At   length  turning 
herself  back,  she   saw  Jesus  standing,    but  did  not 
know  him.     Then  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  7vhy 
n-eejiest  thou  ?  whom  seekest  thou  ?     She,   supposing 
him  to  he  the  gardener,  to  whom  belonged  the  garden 
wherein  the   sepulchre  was,  saith  unto  him,   Sir,   if 
thou  hast  home  him   hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast 
laid   him,  and  I  will  take  him  away,     Jesus  then 
called  her    by  her   name,    Mary ;    whereupon  she 
looking  more  earnestly  on  him,  knew  him,  and  cried 
out,  my  Master.     Jesus  after  this  sends  her  to  the 
disciples  with  a  message,  which  she  accordingly  ac- 
quainted them  with. 
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After  this  our  Lord  appeared  to  two  of  the  dis- 
ciples, as  they  were  going  to  Emmaus,  whither  he 
went  with  them,  and  staid  there  with  them  till  he 
had  made  himself  known  to  them.  This  Emmaus 
is  by  St.  Luke  said  to  be  a  village  distant  about 
threescore  furlongs,  that  is,  about  seven  or  eight 
miles,  from  Jerusalem,  to  the  west  of  it.  It  was 
afterwards  made  a  city,  and  Roman  colony,  and 
called  Nicopolis. 

After  this  the  disciples,  according  to  our  Lord's 
directions,  went  into  Galilee,  to  a  certain  moun- 
tain, which  he  had  particularly  appointed  them  to 
rep;iir  to,  where  our  Lord  appears  to  them.  This 
mountain  is  thouglit  by  some  to  bo  the  same 
whereon  he  was  transfigured,  or  mount  Tabor  ;  bj' 
others  to  be  the  same  with  the  mountain  of  Beati- 
tudes, lying  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  a  little 
beyond  Capernaum,  and  mentioned  above,  Chap.  v. 
sect.  1. 

During  the  discij)les'  stay  in  Galilee,  our  Lord 
appears  again  to  them  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  or 
Galilee,  otherwise  called  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  ; 
which  is  already  described,  chap.  iv.  sect.  8. 

Our  Lord  was  seen  at  several  other  times,  and 
therefore  in  all  probability  at  several  other  places ; 
for  he  was,  as  St.  Paul  informs  us,  seen  of  Cephas 
or  Peter  alone,  then  of  the  twelve ;  after  that,  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  ;  after  that,  of 
James,  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  then  of  all 
the  Apostles,  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  G.  But  the  particular 
places,  where  he  was  thus  seen,  are  not  recorded 
in  holy  Writ,  excepting  those  already  mentioned, 
and  the  place  where  he  made  his  last  appearance, 
when  he  ascended,  which  remains  therefore  only  to 
be  spoken  of. 

The  Apostles  then  being  returned  out  of  Galilee 
to  Jerusalem,  and  our  Lord  being  there  on  the  for- 
tieth day  after  his  resurrection,  assembled  together 
with  them,  commanded  them,  that  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  till  they  had  received  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  which,  having 
given  them  such  instructions  as  he  thought  good, 
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he  led  them  forth  to  mount  Olivet,  as  far  as  to  Be-  CHAP, 
thany.  Here  he  lift  up  his  hands  and  blessed  VII. 
them.  And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them,  " 
and  they  beheld,  he  was  parted  from  them,  taken  up 
and  carried  into  heaven,  a  cloud  receiving  him  out 
of  their  sight.  And  while  they  looked  up  stedfastly 
towards  heaven,  as  he  went  up,  behold  two  men  stood 
by  them  in  white  apparel,  jvho  said,  Ye  men  of  Ga- 
lilee, why  stand  ye  gazing  up>  into  heaven  ?  This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  heaven.  The  Apostles  having  heard  this,  adoi'ed 
Jesus  ;  and  forthwith  returned  from  mount  Olivet 
to  Jerusalem,  with  great  joy,  that  they  had  been 
ocular  witnesses  of  his  ascension  up  into  heaven, 
as  he  had  long  since  promised  them  they  one  day 
should. 

Mr.  Maundrell  says,  that  the  place  now-a-days 
shewn  for  the  place  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  is  at 
the  top  of  an  hill  on  the  mount  Olivet ;  where  was 
anciently  a  large  church,  built  in  honour  of  that 
glorious  triumph.  But  all  that  now  remains  of  it 
is  only  an  octagonal  (or  eigh.t-angled)  cupola,  about 
eight  yards  in  diameter,  standing,  as  they  say,  over 
the  very  place  where  were  set  the  last  footsteps  of 
the  Son  of  God  here  on  earth.  Within  the  cupola 
there  is  seen,  in  a  hard  stone,  as  they  tell  you,  the 
print  of  one  of  his  feet.  Here  was  also  the  print 
of  the  other  foot  some  time  since ;  but  it  has  been 
removed  hence  by  the  Turks  into  the  great  mosque 
on  mount  Moriah.  The  chapel  of  the  Ascension 
the  Turks  have  the  custody  of,  and  use  it  for  a 
mosque. 

About  two  furlongs  from  this  place  northward  is 
the  highest  part  of  mount  Olivet,  and  upon  that 
was  anciently  erected  an  high  tower,  in  memory  of 
the  two  angels  that  appeared  to  the  Apostles  im- 
mediately upon  our  Lord's  ascension,  saying,  Men 
of  Galilee,  &c.  Acts  i.  10,  11.  from  which  the 
tower  itself  had  the  name  given  it  of  Men  of  Gali- 
lee! This  ancient  monument  remained  till  about 
two  years  since,  when  it  was  demolished  by  a  Turk, 
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nevertheless  you  have  still,  from  the  natural  height 

of  tlie  place,  a  large  prospect  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
adjacent  country. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  through  the  description  of 
the  several  places  honoured  with  our  Saviour's  pre- 
sence here  on  earth,  and  of  all  the  other  places  or 
countries  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  four  Gos- 
pels. 
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REMARKABLE   PASSAGES, 

1 

Our  Lord  being  born  December  25,  was  circumcised 
Jamiary  1. 

The  Wise  Men  come  to  Bethlehem. 

Oxir  Lord  is  presented  in  the  Temple,  and  carried  into 
Egypt. 

The  massacre  of  the  infants  in  and  about  Bethlehem 
by  order  of  Herod. 

Herod  dies  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded in  Judea  by  Archelaus. 

Joseph  and  the  blessed  Virgin  return  with  the  child 
Jesus  into  Nazareth. 

8 

6 

Archelaus  is  accused  to  Augustus  the  Roman  Emperor, 
by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 

9 

7 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Archelaus  is  deprived  by 
Augustus  of  his  dominions  for  misgovernment,  and 
banished  to  Vienne  in  France. 

Quirinus,  called,  Luke  ii.  2.  Cyrenius,  was  now  sent 
into  Syria  by  Augustus  to  levy  a  tax  there,  according 
to  the  valuation  of  estates  formerly  made. 

Judas  of  Galilee,  now  in  the  days  of  taxing,  drew 
much  people  after  him,  Acts  v.  37. 

12 

10 

Our  Lord  goes  up  to  the  passover  with  his  parents, 
&c.  Luke  ii.  42— ult. 

16 

14 

Augustus  the  Roman  Emperor  dies  on  the  19  th  of 
August,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius. 
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28 

26 

Pilate  is  sent  procurator  into  Judea. 

29 

j 

27 

Agrippa  the  younger  and  last  king  of  the  Jews  (of 
whom  we  read  Acts  xxv.  and  xxvi.)  was  born. 

30 

28 

Bernice,  sister  to  the  aforesaid  Agrippa,  and  mentioned 
also  Acts  XXV.  and  xxvi.  was  now  born. 

John  Baptist  began  his  preaching  and  ministry,  and 
Christ  is  baptized  by  him.  After  which  our 
Lord  is  tempted  by  the  Devil,  and  returns  to  Betha- 
bara. 

31 

29 

Our  Lord  begins  his  ministry  at  Bethabara,  and  goes 
thence  into  Galilee.     John  i.  37 — ult. 

April  13,  was  the  first  passover  during  Clirist's  minis- 
try, which  he  kept  at  Jerusalem.     John  ii.  13,  &c. 

Our  Lord  departs  from  Jerusalem  into  Judea,  John 
ii.  22,  &c.  and  thence  into  Samaria  and  Galilee. 
John  iv. 

32 

30 

April  7,  was  the  second  passover  during  our  Lord's 
ministry,  which  he  kept  likewise  at  Jerusalem. 
John  v. 

The  Baptist  being  now  cast  into  prison,  our  Lord  re- 
turns into  Galilee,  and  there  begins  to  preach  in  a 
more  public  and  solemn  manner.  Matt.  iv.  12,  &c. 
Mark  i.  11.    Luke  iv.  14. 

33 

31 

March  2G,  was  the  third  passover  during  Christ's  mi- 
nistry, which  he  kept  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  staid 
in  Galilee,  Mark  ii.  23.  Luke  vi.  1. 

31 

32 

April  13,  was  the /oHr/;i  passover  during  our  Lord's 
ministry,  which  he  likewise  kept  not  at  Jerusalem, 
hut  staid  still  in  Galilee.  John  vi.  1.  4.  &c.  Matt. 
XV.  34.  Mark  viii.  1 — 9. 

Tisri  15,  (which  was  this  year  about  the  middle  of  our 
October)  was  always  the  feast  of  tabernacles  :  which 
our  Lord  kept  at  Jerusalem,  John  vii. 

Cisleu  25,  (which  answered  to  our  December  16.) 
was  the  feast  of  the  dedication ;  at  which  likewise 
our  Lord  was  present  at  Jerusalem,  John  x.  22. 
being  returned  thither  from  the  places  he  had 
\'isited  since  his  departure  after  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles. Luke  xiii.  22. 

35 

33 

Our  Lord  after  the  feast  of  dedication  went  into  the 
country  beyond  Jordan,  John  x.  40.  and  after  that 
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35 

83 

unto  a  city  called  Ephraim,  John  xi,  54.  And  then 
passing  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  GaUke, 
Luke  xvii.  1  \.  he  came  again  into  the  country  be- 
yond Jordan,  and  so  to  Jericho,  and  thence  to  Be- 
thany and  Jerusalem,  a  little  before  the  next  pass- 
over.  MatUxix.  1.  and  XX.  29.  and  xxi.  1.  Mark  x. 
1.  46.  and  xi.  I.  John  xii.  1. 

April  2,  at  evening,  began  Xhe  fifth  passover  during  our 
Lord's  ministry,  being  that  at  which  he  was  crucified, 
April  3d. 

April  5.  Our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead. 

May  14.  Our  Lord  ascended.  And  here  the  Gospel 
history  ends. 

N.  B. — For  the  better  understanding  of  the  foregoing 
Table,  it  is  observable,  that  the  common  account  by  the  years 
of  our  Lord  is  not  exactly  agreeable  to  the  true  years  of  his 
life.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
is  not  agreed  among  the  learned.  But  I  think,  that  opinion 
is  to  be  preferred,  which  makes  it  to  be  two  years,  viz.  the 
common  account  to  be  two  years  too  little ;  according  to  which 
the  foregoing  Table  is  drawn  up. 
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THE 

TRAVELS   AND   VOYAGES 

OF 

ST.  PAUL, 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GENTILES  : 
OR,  A 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

Places  mentioned,  or  referred  to,  in 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  WHICH 
FOLLOW  AFTER  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS, 


INTRODUCTION. 

As  our  blessed  Saviour  came   to  be  *  a  light  to  St.  Paul  in 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as   to  be   the  glory  q^amorespt- 
his  (once  more  peculiar)  people,   the   children   of  ^J^^' ^^"J^" 
Israel ;  so  the  principal  instrument  made  use  of  by  of  the  Gen- 
our    Saviour  to  spread   the   light   of  his    Gospel  tiles, 
through   the   Gentile  world,   was   St.   Paul;    who 
therefore  expressly  styles  himself  f  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  tells  us,  that  God  was  J  mighty 
in  him  towards  the  Gentiles,  namely,  §  to  make  them 
obedient  by  rvord  and  deed,   through  mighty   signs 
and  wonders,  by  the  porver  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
so  that  from  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illy 

*  Luke  ii.  32.  t  Rom.  xi.  1 3. 

X  Gal.  ii.  8.  §  Rom.  xv,  18,  19. 

1,5 
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PART  II.  ricum,  and  after  that  in  Rome  *,  and,  according  to 

— ~ — ~ —  the  received  opinion  of  the  ancients,  in  Spain  t>  and 

travelTcom-  ^^^^  ^^  Britain  J  itself,  he  preached  the  Gospel  (if 

j<rehend  al-  Christ.     Indeed  tlie  two  greatest  parts  of  the  sacred 

most  all  the  books,  which  make  up  the  New  Testament,  besides 

places  men-  {[^q  Gospcls,  are  either  Epistles  written  by  this  great 

Ne"v  Testa-^  Apostle,  or  else  accounts  of  his  travels  and  voyages, 

ment  out  of  the  relation  of  these  being  what  takes  up  the  greatest 

the  Gospels,  part  of  tlie  sacred  book,  intitled,  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles.     For  this  reason,  to  describe  the  travels 

and  voyages  of  St.  Paul,  is  much  the  same  as  to 

give  a  geographical  account  of  the  places  mentioned 

in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  besides 

the  four  Gospels.     As  for  those  few  places  which 

occur  in  the  said  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 

yet  relate  not  to  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  travels  and 

voyages,    they  shall  however  be   taken   notice  of 

ivhere  it  shall  be  most  proper  ;  so  that  in  this  treatise 

shall  be  comprised  a  full  account  of  all  such  places 

as  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  New 

Testament  that  follow  after  the  Gospels,  and  have 

not  been  described  before  in  the  former  Part  as 

being  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

*  Acts  xxviii.  31. 

i  Epiphan.  Hacrcs.  xxvii.  p.  Sl.'Chrys.  de  Laud.  Paul.  Cyril. 
Catech.  xvii.  p.  457. 

T  Thcod.  in  Tim  et  Psalm.  Athan.  ad  Dracont. 
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CHAP.  I, 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  St.  Paul's  Travels,  from  his  leaving  Jerusalem  to 
go  to  Damascus,  till  his  first  return  to  Jerusalem, 
after  his  Conversion, 

St.  Paul  having  (as  himself*  acquaints  us)  been  I. 
bred  up,  after  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Jewish  reli'  St.  Paul 
gion,  a  Pharisee,  was  very  zealous  for  the  Mosaical  goes  from 
Law,  and  consequently  against  the  Gospel  of  ^^  Damas- 
Christ,  as  a  doctrine  looked  upon  by  him  to  be  set  ens. 
up  in  opposition  to  the  Law.  Hereupon  he  thought 
with  himself,  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  which 
he  accordingly  did  in  Jerusalem,  shutting  up  many 
Christians  in  prison,  having  received  authority 
from  the  chief  priests  so  to  do.  And  when  they 
were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice  against  them 
and  punished  them  frequently  in  every  synagogue, 
and  even  compelled  them  to  blaspheme,  by  speak- 
ing against  or  disowning  of  Christ.  Nay,  so  ex- 
ceedingly mad  was  St.  Paul  against  such  as  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  the  disciplec  of  Christ, 
that  he  persecuted  them  even  unto  t  strange  cities, 
lying  without  the  bounds  of  Judea.  For  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  or  chief  council,  not  only  had  power 
of  seizing  and  scourging  offenders  against  their 
law  within  their  own  country,  but,  by  the  con- 
nivance and  favour  of  the  Romans,  might  send 
into  other  countries,  where  there  were  any  syna- 
gogues that  acknowledged  a  dependence  in  reli- 
gious matters  upon  the  forementioned  council  at 
Jerusalem,  to  apprehend  them.  Accordingly  St. 
Paul  was  sent  to  Damascus,  with  authority  and 
commission  from  the  chief  priests,  to  fetch  up  what 
Christians  he  could  find  there,  that  they  might  be 
arraigned  and  sentenced  at  Jerusalem.  But  God.  A.D.  35. 
had  designed  him  from  henceforth  for  a  better 
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PART  II.  work ;  insomuch  that  he  being  miraculously  con- 

verted  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  he  was  on  the 

road,  and  now  not  far  from  the  city,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing a  ■persecutor,  became  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel, when  he  arrived  at  Damascus. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  for  anti- 
quity in  the  whole  world,  being  the  birth-place  of 
Eliezer  *,  the  steward  of  Abraham.  Nor  has  it 
been  less  considerable  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  greatness,  being  for  a  long  time  t  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  residence  of  the  Syrian  Kings,  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  To  pass  by  other  titles,  it 
is  styled  by  Julian  %  the  Eye  of  the  nhole  East ; 
and,  to  pass  by  other  accounts  of  it,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  that  given  us  by  the  reverend  and  inge- 
nious Mr.  Maundrell  §,  as  being  the  latest,  and 
given  by  one  that  has  himself  seen  the  place,  and 
was  in  all  respects  qualified  to  give  a  most  just  de- 
scription thereof. 

My  author  then  acquaints  us,  that  certainly  no 
place  in  the  world  can  promise  the  beholder  at  a 
distance  greater  voluptuousness.  Insomuch  that 
the  Turks  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  their 
prophet  coming  near  Damascus  took  his  station 
upon  a  certain  precipice  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
view  the  city  ;  and  considering  the  ravishing  beauty 
and  delightfulness  of  it,  he  would  not  tempt  his 
frailty  by  entering  into  it,  but  instantly  departed, 
with  this  reflection  upon  it,  that  there  was  but  one 
paradise  designed  for  man,  and  for  his  part  he  was 
resolved  not  to  take  his  in  this  world.  But  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  particular  description  of  this  city. 

It  is  situated  in  an  even  plain  of  so  great  extent, 
that  you  can  but  just  discern  the  mountains  that 
compass  it  on  the  farther  side.  It  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  plain,  at  not  above  two  miles  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  the  river  Barrady  breaks 
out  from  between  the  mountains,  its  gardens  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  very  place.     The  city  itself 

*  Gen.  zv.  2.  +1  Kings  xi.  24. 

X  Julian.  Epist.24. 
§  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  117—132. 
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is  of  a  long  straight  figure,  its  ends  pointing  near  CHAP.  I. 

north-east  and  south-west.     It  is  very  slender  in 

the  middle,  but  swells  bigger  at  each  end,  especially 
at  that  to  the  north-east;  in  its  length,  as  far  as  I 
could  guess  by  my  eye,  it  may  extend  near  two 
miles.  It  is  thick  set  with  mosques  and  steeples, 
the  usual  ornaments  of  the  Turkish  cities  ;  and  is 
encompassed  with  gardens  extending  no  less,  accord- 
ing to  common  estimation,  than  thirty  miles  round  ; 
which  makes  it  look  like  a  noble  city  in  a  vast  wood. 
The  gardens  are  thick  set  with  fruit-trees  of  all 
kinds,  kept  fresh  and  verdant  by  the  waters  of  Bar- 
rady.  You  discover  in  them  many  turrets  and 
steeples  and  summer-houses,  frequently  peeping  out 
from  amongst  the  green  boughs,  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  add  no  small  advantage  and  beauty  to  the 
prospect.  On  the  north  side  of  this  vast  wood  is  a 
place  called  Solkees,  where  are  the  most  beautiful 
summer-houses  and  gardens. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  pleasantness  and  ferti- 
lity proceeds  from  the  waters  of  Barrady,  which 
supply  both  the  gardens  and  city  in  great  abun- 
dance.    This  river,  as  soon  as  it  issues  out  from 
between  the  cleft  of  the  mountain  into  the  plain, 
is  immediately  divided  into  three  streams,  of  which 
the  middlemost  and  biggest  runs  directly  to  Da- 
mascus, through  a  large  open  field,    called  Ager 
Damascenus,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  cisterns 
and  fountains  of  the  city.     The  other  two  (which 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  art)  are  drawn  round,  one 
to  the  right  hand,  the  other  to  the  left,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  (as  they 
pass  along)  by  little  currents,  and  so  dispersed  all 
over  the  vast  wood.     Insomuch  that  there  is  not  a 
garden,  but  has  a  fine  quick  stream  running  through 
it,  which  serves  not  only  for  watering  the  place, 
but  is  also  improved  into  fountains  and  other  water- 
works, very  delightful,  though  not  contrived  with 
that  variety  of  exquisite  art,  which  is  used  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Barrady  being   thus  divided,   is  almost  wholly 
drunk  up  by  the  city  and  gardens.     What  small 
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PART  II.  part  of  it  escapes  is  united,  as  Mr.  Maundrell  Avas 

■  informed,  in  one  channel  again,  on  the  south-east 

side  of  tlie  city,  and,  after  about  three  or  four  hours' 
course,  linally  loses  itself  in  a  bog,  without  ever  ar- 
riving at  the  sea. 

The  Greeks,  and  from  them  the  Romans,  call 
this  river  Chrysorroas  (i.  c.  Golden  stream).  But 
as  for  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
mentioned  2  Kings  v.  12.  I  could  find,  saith  my 
author,  no  memory  of  so  much  as  the  names 
remaining.  They  must  doubtless  have  been  only 
two  branches  of  the  river  Barrady,  and  one  of 
them  was  probably  the  same  stream  tliat  now  runs 
through  the  Agcr  Damascenus,  directly  to  the  city, 
which  seems,  by  its  serpentine  or  winding  course, 
to  be  a  natural  channel.  The  other  I  know  not 
well  where  to  find ;  but  it  is  no  wonder,  seeing 
they  may  and  do  turn  and  alter  the  courses  of  this 
river,  according  to  their  own  convenience  and  plea- 
sure. 

The  garden  walls  are  of  a  very  singular  structure. 
They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  brick,  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  In  their 
dimensions  they  are  two  yards  long  each,  and  some- 
what more  tlian  one  broad,  and  half  a  yard  thick. 
Two  rows  of  these  placed  edge-ways  one  upon  an- 
other make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and  in  this  dry 
country  a  durable  wall. 

In  passing  between  the  gardens,  we  observed 
their  method  of  scowering  the  channels.  They 
put  a  great  bough  of  a  tree  in  the  water,  and  fasten 
it  to  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Upon  the  bough  there  sits  a 
good  weighty  fellow,  to  press  it  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  to  drive  the  oxen.  In  this  equipage  the 
bough  is  dragged  all  along  the  channel,  and  serves 
at  once  both  to  cleanse  the  bottom,  and  also  to  mud 
and  fatten  the  water  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
gardens. 

The  streets  of  this  city  are  narrow,  as  is  usual 
in  hot  countries  ;  and  the  houses  are  all  built  on 
the  outside  of  no  better  a  material,  than  either 
sun-burnt  brick,  or  Flemish  wall,  daubed  over  in 
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as  coarse  a  manner  as  can  be  seen  in  the  poorest  CHAP.  I. 

cottages.     From  this  dirty  way   of  building   they 

have  this  among  other  inconveniences,  that,  upon 
any  violent  rain,  the  whole  city  becomes,  by  the 
washing  of  the  houses,  as  it  were  a  quagmire. 

It  may  be  wondered  what  should  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  build  in  this  base  manner,  when  they  have  in 
the  adjacent  mountains  such  plenty  of  good  stone 
for  nobler  fabrics.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,  un- 
less this  may  pass  for  such,  that  those  who  first 
planted  here,  finding  so  delicious  a  situation,  were 
in  haste  to  come  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  there- 
fore nimbly  set  up  these  extemporary  habitations, 
being  imwilling  to  defer  their  pleasures  so  long,  as 
whilst  they  might  erect  more  magnificent  structures  : 
which  primitive  example  their  successors  have  fol- 
lowed ever  since. 

But  however  in  these  mud  walls  you  find  the 
gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble  portals, 
carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety. 
It  is  an  object  not  a  little  surprising,  to  see  mud 
and  marble,  state  and  sordidness,  so  mingled  to- 
cjether. 

On  the  inside  the  houses  discover  a  very  difT 
ferent  face  from  what  you  see  without.  Here  you 
find  generally  a  large  square  court,  beautified  with 
fragrant  trees  and  marble  fountains,  and  compassed 
round  with  splendid  apartments  and  duans  *. 
The  duans  are  flowered  and  adorned  on  the  sides 
vith  variety  of  marble,  mixed  in  Mosaic  knots  and 
nazes.  The  ceilings  and  traves  are  after  the 
Turkish  manner,  richly  painted  and  gilded.  They 
have  generally  artificial  fountains  springing  up 
before  them  in  marble  basons ;  and  as  for  carpets 


*  Duans  are  a  sort  of  low  stages,  seated  in  the  pleasantest 
(lart  of  the  room,  elevated  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  or 
inore  above  the  floor.  They  are  spread  with  carpets,  atid  fur- 
nished all  round  with  bolsters  for  leaning  upon.  It  is  on  these 
the  Turks  eat,  sleep,  smoak,  receive  visits,  say  their  prayers,  &c. 
Their  whole  delight  is  in  lolling  on  them,  and  in  furnishing  them 
richly  out  is  their  greatest  luxury.  Mr.  Maundrell,  Joiuiiey,  &c. 
page  29. 
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PART  II,  and  cushions,  are  furnished  out  to  the  height  of 
'  luxury.  Of  these  ditons  they  have  generally  se- 
veral on  all  sides  of  the  court,  being  placed  at  such 
different  points,  that  at  one  or  other  of  them  you 
may  always  have  either  the  shade  or  the  sun,  which 
you  please. 

Such  as  I  have  described,  saith  !Mr.  Maundrell, 
was  the  house  of  an  eminent  Turk  we  went  to  see  ; 
and  I  was  told  the  rest  resemble  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place  we  went  to  see  the  church  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  now  converted  into  a  mosque, 
and  held  too  sacred  for  Cliristians  to  enter,  or  almost 
to  look  into.  However  we  had  three  short  views 
of  it,  looking  in  at  three  several  gates.  Its  gates 
are  vastly  large,  and  covered  with  brass,  stamped 
all  over  with  Arab  characters,  and  in  several  places 
with  the  figure  of  a  chalice,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient ensign  or  arms  of  the  Alamalukes.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  church  is  a  spacious  court,  whicli 
I  could  not  conjecture  to  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  j-ards  long,  and  eighty  or  one  hundred 
broad.  The  court  is  paved  all  over,  and  inclosed 
on  the  soutli  side  by  the  church,  on  the  other  three 
sides  by  a  double  cloister,  supported  by  two  rows 
of  granite  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  exceeding 
lofty  and  beautiful. 

On  the  south  side  the  church  joins  to  the  Bazars, 
or  exchange,  and  there  we  had  an  opportunity 
just  to  peep  into  it.  It  is  within  spacious  and 
lofty ;  built  with  three  aisles,  between  which  arc 
rows  of  polished  pillars,  of  a  surprising,  if  not  sur- 
passing beauty  ;  unless  perhaps  we  were  tempted  to 
overvalue  what  was  so  sparingly  pennitted  to  our 
survey. 

In  this  church  are  kept  the  head  of  St.  John, 
and  some  other  relicks,  esteemed  so  holy,  that  it 
is  death  even  for  a  Turk  to  presume  to  go  into  the 
room,  where  they  are  kept.  We  were  told  here  by 
a  Turk  of  good  fashion,  that  Christ  was  to  descend 
into  this  mosque  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  Ma- 
homet was  to  do  in  that  of  Jerusalem.     But  the 
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ground  and  reason  of  this  tradition  I  could  not  CHAP.  I. 
learn.  

From  the  church  we  went  to  the  castle,  which 
stands  about  two  furlongs  distant  towards  the  west. 
It  is  a  good  building  of  a  rustic  manner  ;  in  length 
it  is  three  hundred  and  forty  paces,  and  in  breadth 
somewhat  less.  We  were  admitted  but  just  within 
the  gate,  where  we  saw  store  of  ancient  arms  and 
armour,  the  spoils  of  the  Christians  in  former  times. 
Among  the  artillery  was  an  old  Roman  halista ;  but 
this  was  a  place  not  long  to  be  gazed  upon  by  such 
as  we.  At  the  east  end  of  the  castle  there  hangs 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  a  short  chain  cut  in 
stone,  of  what  use  I  know  not,  unless  to  boast  the 
skill  of  the  artificer. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  went  to  view  the  Bazars, 
which  we  found  crowded  with  people,  but  destitute 
of  any  thing  else  worth  observing. 

As  to  the  Ager  Damascenus  before  mentioned,  it 
is  a  long  beautiful  meadow,  just  without  the  city  on 
the  west  side.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  that 
branch  of  the  river  Barrady,  which  supplies  the  city ; 
and  it  is  taken  notice  of,  because  of  a  tradition  cur- 
rent here,  that  Adam  was  made  of  the  earth  of  this 
field. 

Adjoining  to  the  Ager  Damascenus  is  a  long  hos- 
pital. It  has  within  it  a  pleasant  square  court,  in- 
closed on  the  south  side  by  a  stately  mosque,  and 
on  its  other  sides  with  cloisters  and  lodgings  of  no 
contemptible  structure. 

Returning  from  hence  homeward,  we  were  shewn 
by  the  way  a  very  beautiful  bagnio  ;  and  not  far 
from  it  a  coffee-house  capable  of  entertaining  four 
or  five  hundred  people.  It  had  two  quarters  for 
the  reception  of  guests,  one  proper  for  the  summer, 
the  other  for  the  winter.  That  designed  for  the 
summer  was  a  small  island,  washed  all  round  with 
a  large  swift  stream,  and  shaded  over  head  with 
trees,  and  with  mats  when  the  leaves  fail.  We  found 
here  a  multitude  of  Turks  upon  the  duans,  regaling 
themselves  in  this  pleasant  place,  there  being  no- 
thing which  they  behold  with  so  much  delight  as 
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PART  II.  greens  and  water ;  to  which  if  a  beautiful  face  be 

■ added,  they  have  a  proverb,  that  all  three  together 

make  a  perfect  antidote  against  melancholy. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  visit  the  house, 
which  they  say  was  sometime  the  house  of  Ananias, 
tlie  restorer  of  sight  to  St.  Paul,  Acts  ix.  17.  The 
place  shewn  for  it  is  (according  to  the  old  rule)  a 
small  grotto,  or  cellar,  which  affords  nothing  re- 
markable, but  only  that  there  are  in  it  a  Christian 
altar,  and  a  Turkisli  praying-place,  seated  nearer  to 
each  other  than  well  agrees  with  the  nature  of  such 
places. 

Our  next  walk  was  out  of  the  east-gate,  in  order 
to  see  the  place,  they  say,  of  St.  Paul's  vision, 
and  what  else  is  observable  on  that  side.  The 
place  of  the  vision  is  about  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  city  eastward.  It  is  close  by  the  way- 
side, and  has  no  building  to  distinguish  it,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  ever  had.  Only  there  is  a  small  rock 
or  heap  of  gravel,  which  serves  to  point  out  the 
place. 

About  two  furlongs  nearer  the  city,  is  a  small 
timber  structure,  resembling  the  cage  of  a  country 
borough.  Within  it  is  an  altar  erected  :  there,  you 
are  told,  the  holy  Apostle  rested  for  some  time  in 
his  way  to  tliC  city,  after  tlie  vision.  Acts  ix.  8. 

Being  returned  to  the  city,  we  were  shewn  the 
gate,  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket, 
Acts  ix.  25.  This  gate  is  about  two  furlongs  dis* 
tant  from  the  east-gate,  and  is  at  present  walled  up, 
by  reason  of  such  its  vicinity  to  the  east-gate,  which 
renders  it  of  little  use. 

Entering  again  into  the  city,  we  went  to  see  the 
great  Patriarch  residing  in  this  city.  He  was  a 
person  of  about  forty  years  of  age;  and  the  place 
of  liis  residence  was  mean.  He  told  me  there  were 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  souls  of  the 
Greek  communion  in  that  city. 

As  for  the  gardens,  the  first  we  went  to  visit  was 
about  a  mile  out  of  town.  It  afforded  us  a  very 
pleasant  summer-house,  having  a  plentiful  stream 
of  water  running   through  it.     The  garden   was 
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hick  set  with  fruit-trees,  but  without  any  art  or  CHAP.  I. 

^   >rder.     Such  as  this  are  all  the  gardens  hereabouts, 

Dnly  with  this  odds,  that  some  of  them  have  their 
summer-houses  more  splendid  than  others,  and 
their  waters  improved  into  greater  variety  of  foun- 
tains. 

In  visiting  these  gardens,  Franks  are  obhged  to 
walk  either  on  foot,  or  else  to  ride  on  asses ;  the 
insolence  of  the  Turks  not  allowing  them  to  mount 
on  horseback.  To  serve  them  upon  these  occa- 
sions, here  are  hackney  asses  always  standing  ready 
equipped  for  hire.  When  you  are  mounted,  the 
master  of  the  ass  follows  his  beast  to  the  place  whi- 
ther you  are  disposed  to  go,  goading  him  up  behind 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  which  makes  him  dis- 
patch his  stage  with  great  expedition.  It  is  apt 
sometimes  to  give  a  little  disgust  to  the  generous 
traveller,  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  such  marks  of 
scorn ;  but  there  is  no  remedy :  and  if  the  traveller 
will  take  my  advice,  his  best  way  will  be  to  mount 
Jiis  ass  contentedly  and  to  turn  the  affront  into  a 
motive  of  recreation. 

The  last  thing  Mr.  Maundrell  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  went  to  see,  was,  the  street 
called  Straight,  Acts  ix.  11.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  running  from  east  to  west  through 
the  city.  It  being  narrow,  and  the  houses  jutting 
out  in  several  places  on  both  sides,  you  cannot 
have  a  clear  prospect  of  its  length  and  straightness. 
In  this  street  is  shewn  the  house  of  Judas,  with 
whom  St.  Paul  lodged ;  and  in  the  same  house  is 
an  old  tomb,  said  to  be  Ananias's  :  but  how  he 
should  come  to  be  buried  here,  they  covdd  not  tell 
«s,  nor  could  we  guess,  his  house  being  shewn  us  in 
another  place.  However  the  Turks  have  a  rever- 
ence for  this  tomb,  and  maintain  a  lamp  always 
burning  over  it. 

This  is  the  account  given  us  of  Damascus  by 
Mr.  Maundrell ;  who  acquaints  us  withal,  that 
there  is  in  this  city  a  Latin  convent ;  and  that  Da- 
mascus lies  near  due  east  from  Sidon,  it  being 
usually  esteemed  three  days'  journey  distant,  the 
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PART  II.  road  lying  over  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antili- 
banus ;  out  of  the  last  of  which  pours  down  the 
river  Barrady  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  so  vast 
a  body  of  water,  that  it  abundantly  supplies  all  the 
thirsty  gardens  and  the  city  of  Damascus,  as  has 
been  before  observed.  It  may  not  be  altogether 
immaterial  to  adjoin  here,  that  from  these  gardens 
were  originally  transplanted  the  fruit-tree  thence 
called  the  Damascen,  and  the  rose  thence  called 
the  Damask  rose  ;  and  that  the  branchings  of  silks 
and  linen,  &"C.  being  one  of  the  inventions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  at  least  these  sort  of  stuffs 
being  first  brought  into  these  parts  of  the  world 
from  this  city,  hence  we  call  them  by  the  name  of 
Damasks.  But  after  all  Damascus  is  not  more 
famous  either  on  account  of  its  great  trade  or  fine 
gardens,  than  it  is  on  account  of  the  conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  the  liistory  of  whose  travels  or  voyages  I 
shall  now  proceed  with. 
3.  St.  Paul  being  restored  to  his  sight  by  Ananias, 

St.  Paul       staid  not  long  in  Damascus,  but  retired  forthwith 
withdraws    jjj^q  Arabia,  which  is  a  large   country,  extending 
in  0    ra  la.  ^^qj^  ^jjg  jjver  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and  so  lying  to 
the  east  and  south  of  the  Holy  Land.     Tliis  coun- 
try  took    its   name   from    its    inhabitants   being  a 
mingled  people  *  ;    composed   of  the    Ishmaelites, 
Madianites,   and  Amalekites  ;   the  word  Arab  de- 
noting in  the  Hebrew  language  to  mix  or  mingle : 
and  the  derivative  Ereb,  or  Arabim,  a  mixed  multi' 
tude.     The  country  has  been  from  early  times  dis- 
tinguished into  three  parts,   Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
Happy,  to  the  south,  so  styled  from  its  rich  pro- 
ducts, and  famous  for  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  whose 
kingdom  was  situated  in  this  fertile  country ;  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  so  called  either  from  its  capital  Petra 
built  on  a  rock,  or  from  the  rockiness  of  the  whole 
division,  being  full  of  mountains,  among  which  is 
Mount  Si-     mount  Sinai,  or  Horeb,  so  famous  in  sacred  Scrip- 
naL  ture.     Not  far  from  which,  south  or  south-west, 

•  Jer.  XXV.  20.  24. 
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within  the  bounds  of  Arabia  Petraea,  was  situated   CHAP.  I. 

the  *  land  of  Madian,  whither  Moses  fled  out  of  '     7~ — 

I  Egypt,  and  which  was  doubtless   so    called  from  Radian. 

!  Madian,  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.     As  Arabia 

Petrgea  lies  to  the  north  of  Arabia  FeUx,  so  still  more 

north,  or  rather  north-east,  lies  the  third  division, 

\  called,  from  its  natural  barrenness,  Arabia  Deserta. 

,  This  reaches  up  to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Da- 

1  rnascus  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  questioned, 

■  but  that  this  was  the  peculiar  part  of  Arabia,  into 

:  which  St.  Paul  retired  after  his  conversion.     And 

as  Christ  after  his  baptism  withdrew  into  the  wil- 

I  derness   of   Judea,    before   he   actually   began   to 

preach ;  so  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  St. 

Paul  after  his  conversion  withdrew  into  the  deserts 

of  Arabia,   there  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  the 

Gospel  by  immediate  revelation  from  Christ ;  and 

tliat   this  being  done,  he  returned  to  Damascus  f, 

and  after  this  his  return,  straightway  preached  Christ 

in  the  synagogues. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  as 
Damascus  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arabia  ;  so 
at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  being  there,  it  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  a  prince  tributary  to  the  Roman  empire.  This 
Aretas  placed  a  governor  under  him  in  this  city, 
who  had  likewise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Syria 
Damascena,  and  kept  his  constant  residence  in  this 
city,  as  a  place  of  great  importance.  To  this  same 
governor  it  was  that  the  Jews,  when  they  would 
have  killed  St.  Paul,  made  their  address,  persuad- 
ing the  governor  to  apprehend  the  Apostle,  pos- 
sibly under  the  notion  of  a  spy,  there  being  war  at 
this  time  between  the  Romans  and  king  Aretas. 
Hereupon  X  the  governor  kept  the  city  with  a  gar- 
rison, being  desirous  to  apprehend  St.  Paul :  but 
this  being  known  to  the  Apostle,  the  disciples  took 
him  by  night,  and  through  a  window  let  him  down 
in  a   basket  by  the   wall,  (the   place   being   still 


*  Acts  vii.  29,  30.  Gal.  iv.  24,  25.  f  Gal.  i.  17. 
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PART  II.  shewn  to  travellers,  as  Mr.  Maundrell  has  above 
informed  us,)  and  so  he  escaped,  and  came  *  to  Je- 
rusalem. 


A.D.  37. 
St.  Paul  re- 
turns to  Je- 
rusalem. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  St.  PauTs  Travels,  from  Jerusalem  to  Ccesaren, 
Tarsus,  and  Antioch,  till  his  second  return  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  Conversion. 


1.  St.  Paul  having  made  his  escape  out  of  Damas- 
St.  Paul,  cus,  as  has  been  related  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
after  a  short  jgj.^  g^^^g  forward  for  Jerusalem,  where,  when  he  t 
rusalem  arrived,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Church.  But 
goes  to  Cse-  the  disciples,  knowing  the  former  temper  and 
sarea,  principles  of  the  man,  shunned  his  company,  and 

A.D.Si.  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  could  not  believe  that 
he  7vas  himself  become  a  disciple.  At  length  Bar- 
nabas took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  apostles 
Peter  and  James,  declaring  to  them  the  manner  of 
his  conversion ;  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the 
way  to  Damascus,  and  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  how  he  had  gone  so  far  already  as  to 
jrreach  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Hereupon  St.  Paul  was  very  familiarly  entertained 
by  the  said  apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  staid  no  more  at  this  time 
than  X  fifteen  days.  For  he  likewise  here,  speaking 
boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputing 
against  the  Greeks  or  Hellenist  Jews,  brought 
upon  him  the  malice  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  so 
far  as  that  they  sought  to  kill  him.     Whereupon 

*  Gal.i.  18.  Acts  ix.  26.  f  Acts  ix.  26—30. 
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being  warned  of  God  in  a  vision,  that  his  preach-  CHAP.  Ii. 

ing  would  not  find  acceptance  in  that  place,  and 

that  therefore  he  should  leave  it,  and  betake  him- 
self to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  accordingly  conducted 
by  the  brethren  to  Caesarea ;  of  which  place  take 
this  account  from  Josephus*  the  Jewish  historian, 
book  XV.  chap.  13.  of  his  i\.ntiquities. 

There  was  a  certain  place  by  the  sea-side,  for-  2. 
merly  called  Strato's  Tower,  which  Herod  looked  Description 
upon  as  a  very  commodious  tract  of  ground  to  °^  Csesarea. 
raise  a  city  upon.  He  drew  his  model,  set  people 
to  work  upon  it,  and  finished  it.  The  buildings 
were  all  of  marble,  private  houses  as  well  as  pa- 
laces;  but  his  master-piece  was  the  Port,  which  he 
made  as  large  as  the  Piraeus  f,  and  a  safe  station 
against  all  winds  and  weathers,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  conveniences.  This  work  was  the  more 
wonderful,  because  all  the  materials  for  it  were 
brought  thither  at  a  prodigious  expence  from  afar 
off.  This  city  stands  in  Phoenicia  f,  upon  the  road 
into  Egypt,  between  Dora  and  Joppa,  two  wretched 
sea-towns,  where  there  is  no  riding  in  the  harbours 
with  a  south-west  wind  ;  for  it  beats  so  furiously 
upon  the  shore,  that  merchantmen  are  forced  to 
keep  off  at  sea  many  times  for  fear  of  being  driven 
a-ground.  To  encounter  these  difficulties  of  the 
place,  Herod  ordered  a  mole  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  an  half-moon,  and  large  enough  for  a 
royal  navy  to  ride  in.  He  directed  also  prodigious 
stones  to  be  let  down  there  in  twenty  fathom  water ; 
stones  of  fifty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  feet  over, 
and  nine  feet  deep  ;  some  greater,  some  less.  This 
mole  was  two  hundred  feet  in  extent ;  the  one  half 
of  it  served  to  break  the  setting  of  the  sea ;  the 
other  half  served  for  the  foundation  of  a  stone  wall 
fortified  with  turrets,  the  fairest  and  largest  of 
them  being  called  by  the  name  of  the  tower  of 
Drusus,  from  Drusus  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
who  died  young.     There  were  several  arched  vaults 

*  L'Estrange's  English  edit.        f  The  port  belonging  to  Athens. 
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PART  II.  also,  that  served  for  seamen's  cabins.     There  was 

-  likewise  a  key  or  landing-place,  with  a  large  walk 

upon  it,  around  the  port,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  to 
take  the  air  in.  This  port  opens  to  the  northward, 
which  is  the  clearest  quarter  of  the  heavens.  On 
tlie  left  hand  of  the  entrance  into  it,  there  was  a 
turret  erected  upon  a  large  platform,  with  a  slop- 
ing bank,  to  shoot  oft'  the  washing  of  the  sea ; 
and  on  the  right  hand  were  two  stone  pillars  over 
asiainst    the   tower,  and  both   of  an  heijiht.     The 


o 


houses  about  the  port  were  all  uniformly  built,  of 
the  most  excellent  sort  of  marble.  Upon  a  mount 
in  the  middle  stood  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Ca?sar, 
which  was  of  great  use  to  mariners,  for  a  famous 
sea-mark.  There  were  in  this  temple  two  statues 
or  images,  the  one  of  Rome,  the  otTier  of  Cajsar  : 
and  from  hence  the  city  took  the  name  of  Ca^sarea, 
celebrated  no  less  for  its  materials  than  for  the 
workmansliip.  The  contrivance  of  the  vaults  and 
common-sliores  was  wonderful  too,  being  laid  at 
equal  distances  one  from  another,  and  so  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  sea.  Only  there  was 
one  conveyance,  that  went  across  all  the  rest ;  and 
as  it  carried  off  all  the  filth  of  the  town,  so  it 
made  way  for  the  tides  to  swill  and  wash  the  pas- 
sages, and  to  make  all  sweet  and  clean.  Herod 
built  also  a  stone  theatre,  and  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour,  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  with  a 
goodly  prospect  toward  the  sea.  He  spared,  in 
short,  neither  for  money  nor  pains,  and  in  a  matter 
of  twelve  years  this  work  was  brought  to  perfection. 
Thus  far  Josephus  in  the  place  above  cited  ;  who  in 
book  iii.  chap.  14.  of  the  Wars  of  the  Jews,  tells  us 
withal,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city  (which  he  here  calls  the  fairest  city  of  Judea) 
were  Greeks. 

To  the  foregoing  account  of  Josephus  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  though  this  city  is  called  Cae- 
sarea  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  it  is  frequently 
styled,  by  way  of  distinction  from  others  of  the 
same  name,  Ccesarea  Palestince,  as  being  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
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proconsul.  Here  it  was  that  St.  Peter  *  converted  CHAP.  II. 
Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen,  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gen- 
tiies.  Here  lived  Philip  f  the  Evangelist.  Here  Paul  X 
defended  himself  against  the  Jews,  and  their  orator 
Tertullus.  Here  in  the  amphitheatre  it  was  that 
Herod  Antipas  §  was  smitten  by  an  angel  of  God. 
And  as  for  the  times  after  the  New  Testament,  here 
was  born  Eusebius,  the  learned  historian  and  chrono- 
loger,  and  who  was  bishop  of  this  city  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  and  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  to  whom  he  made  a  celebrated 
oration. 

Having  made  mention  of  Caesarea  being  the 
place  where  Peter  converted  Cornelius,  and  Phi- 
lip the  Evangelist  lived  ;  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
proper  place  for  taking  notice  of  those  cities  or 
towns,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Ca2sarea,  and  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter  and 
Philip. 

Now  we  read  that  St.  Peter  1|,  when  he  was  sent        3. 
for  by  Cornelius  to  Caesarea,  was  at  Joppa,  which  C>f  Joppa. 
is  a  sea-port   town  lying   south  of  Cajsarea,    and  35  ^,^^j  3g^ 
anciently  the   only  port  to  Jerusalem,  whence  51  all 
the  materials  sent  from  Tyre  towards  the  building 
of  Solomon's   Temple    were    brought    hither   and 
landed.     It  is  said  to  have  been  first  built  by  Ja- 
phet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name  Japho, 
afterwards   moulded    into   Joppa.     And   the    very 
Heathen  geographers  speak  of  it  as  built  before  tlie 
Flood.     It  is  now  called  Jaffa,  somewhat  nearer  to 
its  first  appellation,  and  is  in  but  a  poor  and  mean 
condition. 

As  St.  Peter  was  sent  for  to  Ctesarea  from  Joppa,        4. 
so  he  was  sent**  for  to  Joppa  from  Lydda,  which  Of  Lydda. 
lay  not  far  off,  but  somewhat  more  inland,  and  to  ^•^*  •^'^• 
the  north.     Josephus  tells  us,  it  was  a  village  not 
yielding  to  a  city  for  greatness ;  and  elsewhere  he 
expressly  styles  it  a  city.     By  the  Gentiles  it  was 
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TART  II.  called  Diospolis,  or  the  Ciiy  of  Jupiter :  but  by  the 

Christians,  in  the  times  of  the  holy  wars,  it  had  the 

name  of  St.  George's,  partly  from  a  magnificent 
temple,  which  tlie  Emperor  Justinian  there  erected 
to  the  honour  of  that  martyr,  but  principally  from 
an  opinion,' which  they  had  amongst  them,  that 
he  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  place  :  an  opinion 
founded  on  two  mistakes ;  the  first,  of  a  cenotaj)h'mm, 
or  an  empty  monument,  (erected  in  this  city  to  pre- 
serve his  memory,)  for  the  grave  in  which  he  was 
interred  ;  the  other  in  taking  the  word  Passio  (used 
in  the  niartyrologies)  for  the  place  of  his  suffering, 
whereas  it  is  meant  only  of  the  story  or  celebration. 
But,  howsoever,  they  entitled  it  by  the  name  of  St. 
George's,  and  made  it  on  that  account  an  episcopal 
see.  This  same  Lydda  is  remarkable  in  sacred  writ 
for  the  cure  of  .^neas  *,  by  St.  Peter's  saying  to 
him,  Jesus  Christ  makes  thee  whole ;  arise,  and  make 
thy  bed.  Whereupon  he  arose  immediately,  after 
he  had  ke2)t  his  bed  eight  years,  being  sick  of  the 
palsy. 

5.  By  the  forementioned  miraculous  cure  were  con« 
Of  ijaron.      verted  to  tlie  faith,  not  only  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda, 

but  also  all  that  dwelt  at  f  .Saron,  an  adjoining 
town,  which  gave  name  to  that  spacious  and  fruitful 
valley  that  reaches  from  Ca!sarea  to  Joppa,  and  is 
famous  among  the  Rabbins  for  its  wines. 

6.  Having  thus  described  the  towns  in  these  parts, 
Of  Gaza.  mentioned  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed next  to  those  two  towns  lying  likewise  in  this 
tract  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Philip  the  Evangelist.  The  first  of  them  is  X 
Gaza,  which  lies  at  the  south-west  point  of  Judea. 
It  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  Azzah,  from 
whence  perhaps  the  name  of  Gaza  was  derived  by 
the  Heathens  ;  but  some  will  have  it  so  called  by 
the  Persians,  in  regard  that  Cambyses  here  laid  up 
the  treasure,  which  he  had  provided  for  the  war  of 
Egypt,  the  word  Gaza  in  the  Persian  language  sig- 
nifying treasures.     After  this  it  is  said  to  be  made 

*.  Acts  ix.  33.  t  Acts  ix.  35.  t  Acts  viii.  2C. 
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the  recepture  or  treasury,  in  which  the  Persians  laid  CHAP.  II. 
up  the  tributes  of  the  western  provinces,  whence  all 
riches  came  in  time  to  have  the  name  of  Gaza. 
This  is  the  city  whose  gates  Samson  *  took  away  ; 
and  whither  he  was  carried,  when  he  was  taken  ; 
and  where  he  pulled  down  the  house  of  their  god 
Dagon  on  the  lords  of  the  Philistines.     It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  so  made  deso- 
late, as  the  Prophet  had  foretold  ;  and  is  therefore 
called,  and,  saith  Strabo,  continued  desert.     For  the 
city  built  by  Constantine,  and  called  by  the  name 
of  Gaza,  is  nearer  to  the  sea  than  the  old  one  was, 
as   St.  Jerom  informs   us.     Near  the  place  of  old 
Gaza,  or  Gaza  the  Desert,  it  was,  that  Philip  f  bap- 
tized the  Eunuch. 

This  Eunuch  was,  we  are  informed,  a  man  of  7. 
Ethiopia,  of  great  authority  under  Candace,  Queen  Of  Ethiopia, 
of  the  Ethiopians  :  where  by  Ethiopia,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, not  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  or  part  of  Arabia 
so  styled  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  African 
Ethiopia,  lying  below  Egypt,  in  the  south  part  of 
Afric,  where  Candace  had  been  long  the  name  of 
the  Queens,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  and 
Dio. 

As  soon  as  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  came  out  of  8. 
tlie  water,  we  read;}:  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Oi kzoins. 
caught  away  Philip,  that  the  Eunuch  saw  him  no 
more ;  but  that  Philip  was  found  at  Azotus,  the 
same  which  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  §  Ash- 
dod,  memorable  therein  for  the  temple  of  Dagon. 
It  lies  near  the  shore  between  Gaza  and  Joppa. 
In  the  times  that  Christianity  flourished  in  these 
parts  it  was  made  an  episcopal  see,  and  continued 
a  fair  village  till  the  days  of  St.  Jerom.  The  Evan- 
gelist Philip  being  brought  to  Azotus,  we  are  in- 
formed that  from  thence  he  preached  in  all  the 
cities  lying  in  that  tract,  till  he  came  to  Ccesarea  ; 
where  we  left  St.  Paul,  whom  now  we  shall  follow 
in  his  voyage  to  Tarsus.     For  we  read  |1  that  the 

*  Judg.  xvi.         t  Acts  viii.  26.  38.         %  Acts  viii.  39,  40. 
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24  i  Geography  of  the  New  Testament  ; 

PART  II.   brethren  brought  him  down  to  Ccvsarea,  and  thence 

sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus. 

9.  Tarsus  is  the   same  which  in   Hebrew  is  called 

St.  Paul  Tarshish,  from  whence  the  Heathens  derived  the 
goes  from  common  name  Tarsus.  It  took  the  original  name 
Tarsus  his  ^''^"^  *  Tarshish,  one  of  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  set- 
native  place,  tied  in  these  parts,  afterwards  called  Cihcia,  being 
in  Cilicia.  the  south-cast  country  of  Asia  I\Iinor,  and  lying  on 
the  northern  coast,  at  the  east  end  of  the  ^lediter- 
j  ranean  Sea.  The  city  of  Tarshish,  or  Tarsus, 
stands  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cydnus, 
and  was  all  along  in  ancient  times  a  great  trading 
and  rich  town  ;  whence  all  trading  or  merchant 
sliips  came  to  be  denoted  by  the  name  of  ships  of 
Tarshish,  so  often  mentioned  in  holy  Writ.  It 
was  a  town  of  such  note  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
empire,  that  it  was  not  only  made  the  metropolis 
or  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  but  was  peculiarly  ho- 
noured with  the  great  privileges  of  a  Iloinan  colony, 
on  which  we  read  t>  that  St.  Paul  pleaded  in  his 
own  behalf  the  said  privilege,  as  being  a  free-born 
Roman,  forasmuch  as  he  was  a  %  native  of  this 
place.  For  here  dwelt  many  Jews,  as  being  a 
trading  people ;  and  among  them  the  parents  of 
our  Apostle,  being  of  the  ancient  stock,  not  enter- 
ing in  by  the  Gate  of  Prosclytism,  but  originally 
descended  both  of  them  from  the  seed  of  Abraham ; 
which  seems  to  be  the  plain  and  natural  meaning 
of  our  Apostle's  styling  himself  ||  an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews.  Moreover,  as  Tarsus  was  a  rich  and 
populous  city,  so  was  it  an  academy,  furnished 
with  very  eminent  men ;  insomuch  that  Strabo 
scruples  not  to  say  of  them,  that  they  excelled  in 
all  parts  of  polite  learning  and  philosophy  even 
those  of  Alexandria  and  Athens;  and  Kome  itself 
was  beholden  to  this  nursery  of  learning  for  its 
best  professors.  Hence  St.  Paul  being  bred  up  in 
his  youth  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus  became  so  fully 
instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  so 


•  Gen.  X.  4.     Joseph.  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
t  Acts  xxii.  25.  2S.         t  Acts  xxii.  3.         ||  Philipp.  iii.  5. 
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well  acquainted  with  Heathen  authors-     But  as  our  CHAP.  1 1. 

Apostle  was  brought  up  to  learning,   so  was  he  also 

brought  up  to  a  particular  trade,  according  to  the 
great  maxim  and  principle  of  the  Jews,  that  He  who 
teaches  not  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  to  be  a  thief. 
They  thought  it  not  only  fit,  but  a  necessary  part  of 
education,  for  their  wisest  and  most  learned  Rab- 
bins to  be  brought  up  to  a  manual  trade,  whereby, 
if  occasion  was,  they  might  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  The  trade  our  Apostle  was  brought 
up  to,  was  that  of*  tent-making,  (an  useful  and 
gainful  trade  in  those  then  warlike  countries,  where 
armies  had  such  frequent  use  of  tents,)  at  which  St. 
Paul  had  some  times,  and  for  some  particular  rea- 
sons, wrought,  even  after  his  being  called  to  the 
Apostolate. 

St.  Paul  having  staid  some  time  at  his  native       lo. 
place,  was  fetched  from  thence  by  t  Barnabas   to  St.  Paul 
Antioch  in  Syria,   called  by  some  Antiochia  Epi-  f""""!  Tarsus 
daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from  the   sixteen   other  ^^^^  P^*  j^y_ 
cities,  which  in  Syria  and  elsewhere  bore  the  name  ,.ia 
of  Antioch.      It  took  this  additional    name  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  Daphne,   a  village  so  deno- 
minated from  a  temple  of  Daphne  standing  therein. 
It  had  the  name  of  Antioch  given  it  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after  Alexander 
the   Great,   in  memory   of  his   father    Antiochus, 
and  was  after  that  the  royal  seat  of  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Syria.      In  the  flourishing  times  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  the  ordinary   residence   of 
the  praefect  or  governor  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  was  also  honoured  with  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  Roman   emperors,  especially  of  Verus  and 
Valens,  who  spent  here  greatest  part  of  their  time. 
But  this  place  is  famous   for    nothing  more   than 
giving  the  name  J  of  Christians  to  the  disciples  of  A.D.  39. 
Christ,   who    before    this    were    commonly   styled 
Nazarenes,    as   being   the    followers   of   Jesus   of 
Nazareth  ;  a  name  by  which  the  Jews  in  scorn  call 
them  to  this  day,  with   the  same  intent  that  the 

»  Acts  xviii.  3.  f  Acts  xi.  25,  26.  J  Acts  xi.  20. 
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24.6  Geography  of  the  New  Testament ; 

PART  II.  Gentiles  of  old  were  wont  to  call  them  Gal'tlcvans. 
It  is  also  famous  amonrj  us  Christians  for  beini? 
the  birth-place  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist,  and  of 
Theophilus,  hence  surnaraed  Antiochenus,  and  for 
its  celebrated  bishop  St.  Ignatius  the  Martyr.  In- 
deed in  such  reputation  has  this  place  been  had  in 
the  earlier  times  of  Christianity,  that  its  bishop  has 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Patriarch. 

As  to  the  situation  of  this  city,  it  lay  on  both 
sides  the  river  Orontis,  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  By 
nature  and  art  it  was  fortified  even  to  admiration; 
it  was  adorned  in  former  times  with  many  sump- 
tuous palaces  and  magnificent  temples,  answerable 
to  the  reputation  of  so  great  a  city.  But  being 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Turks,  it  began  to  grow  into  decay,  and  is  now  in 
so  desolate  and  ruinous  a  condition,  that  the  Pa- 
triarch has  long  since  removed  his  dwelling  to  Da- 
mascus. 

We  read  *  L  lat  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  staid 
preaching  in  Antioch  a  whole  year.  And  about 
this  time  there  happened  a  terrible  famine,  fore- 
told by  Agabus,  which  afflicted  several  parts  of  the 
Koman  empire,  but  especially  Judca.  The  consi- 
deration hereof  made  the  Christians  at  Antioch  com- 
miserate the  case  of  their  suffering  brethren,  and  to 
raise  considerable  contributions  for  the  relief  and 
succour  of  them  that  dwelt  in  Jndea,  which  they 
sent  by  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem. 

•  Actsxi.  2C.  30. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Of  Sf.  TauVs  Travels  and  Voyages  to  Cyprus, 
Painpliylia,  P/sidia,  Lycaonia,  SfC.  till  his  third 
Return  to  Jerusalem  after  his  Conversion, 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas*  having   dispatched        1. 
the  errand  they  were  sent  about,  leave  Jerusalem  St.  Paul  re- 
and  return  to  Antioch  t :   where,  while  they  were  ^"'"'Jf '"^  •^"" 
joining  m  the  public  exercises  ot  religion,  the  rioly   ^g^  thence 
Ghost,    by    special    direction,  ordered,   that    these  to  Seleucia 
two  should  be   set  apart  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  i"  Syria, 
other  places.     Which  being  accordingly   done,  by 
prayer,    fasting,    and    imposition    of   hands,    they 
departed  to  Seleucia  J.     This  city  lay  to  the  west, 
or  rather  a  little  north-west,  of  Antioch,  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  so  named    from    the 
founder  of   it,  Seleucus,  before    mentioned   under 
Antioch,  and  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  builder  in 
the   world :    for    he  is  said  to  have  founded  nine 
cities  called  by  his  own  name,  sixteen  in  memory 
of  his  father  Antiochus,  six  by  the  name  of  Lao- 
dice  his  mother,  and  three  in  honour  of  Apamia 
his  first  wife ;  besides  many  others  of  great  note 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  either  new  built,  or  beautified 
and    repaired    by   him.     From    this  Seleucia,    the 
adjacent  part  of  Syria  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Seleucia. 

From  Seleucia  St.  Paul  set  sail  with  St.  Barnabas        2. 
for  Cyprus  §,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  St.  Paul 
lying    over-against    Seleucia    to   the    west.     It    is  ^^'^^  ^.""^ 

reputed  to  be  distant  from  the  main  land  of  Syria      ^""^ 

,  111-1  11  •  -1      o^'^"^  to  Cy- 

about  an  hundred  miles,    and  about   sixty  miles  p^us. 

from  Cilicia ;  to  be  extended  in  length  from  east  A.D.  42. 

to  west  about  two  hundred  miles,  in  breadth  sixty  ; 

and  therefore  to  be  one  of  the  largest  isles  in  the 

Mediterranean.     The  first  inhabitants   of  it  were 

*  Acts  xii.  25.  f  Acts  xiii.  1.  3. 
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PART  II.  in  all  probability  the  posterity  of  *  Kittim,  the  bro- 

ther  of  Tarshish  and  son  of  Javan,  the  city  called  Ci- 

tium  by  the  Romans  preserving  the  name  of  the  first 
planter  for  many  ages  after.  And  hence  it  is  that 
we  find  Tarshish  and  Chittim  mentioned  together 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.  and  both  repre- 
sented as  places  well  known  to  the  Tyrians,  the 
former  being  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  the  latter  Citium  in 
this  island,  or  the  island  itself.  The  name  Cyprus, 
whereby  it  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  is  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  cypress  tree,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  here.  Though  some  tell  us,  that  the 
Greek  word  does  not  truly  denote  the  tree  called 
by  us  the  cypress,  but  that  which  we  call  the  j)rivct, 
being  a  shrub,  which  bears  a  white  flower  with  a 
very  pleasant  smell. 

But  from  whatever  tree  this  isle  took  itself  the 
name  of  Cyprus,  it  is  certain  that  it  gave  the  name 
of  Cypris  or  Cypria  to  Venus,  who  was  the  chief 
goddess  of  it  in  the  time  of  Heathenism,  the  inha- 
bitants being  mightily  addicted  to  vcnery.  Since 
the  times  of  Christianity,  it  has  been  famous  for 
being  the  native  country  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  ac- 
companied St.  Paul  over  hither,  and  with  him  here 
first  planted  the  Gospel. 
3.  The  first  place  in  Cyprus,  to  which  the  Apostles 

St.  Paul  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  are  related  to  have 
lands  at  come,  is  Salamis-j-,  then  one  of  the  four  most  con- 
a  amu.  sidcrable  cities  in  the  isle,  giving  name  to  the  whole 
eastern  tract  thereof,  wherein  it  lay,  and  so  oppo- 
site to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  2)articularly  to  Seleu- 
cia,  whence  the  Apostles  set  sail  from  the  main 
land  to  the  inland.  So  that  it  came  naturally  first 
in  their  way.  And  being  thus  the  first  place  in  the 
isle,  where  the  Gospel  was  preached,  hence  it  was 
afterwards  made  the  see  of  the  Primate  or  Metro- 
politan of  the  whole  isle  in  the  primitive  times.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  rebuilt  ;  but  being  after  that  taken,  sacked, 
and  razed  unto  the  ground  by  the  Saracens  in  the 

*  Jos.  Jewish  Antiq.  book  i.  chap.  7.  f  Acts  xiii.  5. 
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time  of  Herodius,    it   could    never    recover,    the  CHAP.  III. 

metropolitan  see  being  after  that  removed  to  Nico- z 

sia.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  Salaniis  is  said  to  have 
arisen  Famagusta,  the  chief  place  of  the  isle,  when 
it  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks  in 
the  year  1570,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  isle  still 
continues. 

St.  Paul,  with  his  companion  St.  Barnabas,  hav-        -l-. 
ing  preached  the    Gospel   at  Salamis,    went  quite  St.  Paul 
*  through  the  isle  unto  Paphos,  the  chief  town  of  f^^^.^j  .}, 
the  v>'estern  tract  of  the  isle,  (as  Salamis  was  of  the  j^ig  unto 
eastern,)  and  accordingly  giving  name  to  the  said  Paphos. 
tract.     In  this  city  Venus  had  her  most  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple,   whence  she  took  the  name  of 
Paphia.     It  was  also  under  the  Romans  the  seat  of 
the  Proconsul,  who  was  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  coming  hither,  Sergius  Paulus  \,  a  pru- 
dent man,  who  called  for  the  Apostles,  and  desired 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  upon  St.  Paul's  smiting 
Elymas   the   sorcerer   blind  for   withstanding   the 
Gospel  was  converted  to  the  faith. 

Now  J  when  Paul  and  his  compamj  loosed  from        5. 
Paphos,  they  came  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia.     This  St.  Paul 
Pamphylia  is  a  province  or  country  of   Asia  the  ^f '^  *'""' 
Lesser,  lying  to  the  north,  over-against  the  w-estern  T>a^phvi?o 
part   of  Cyprus ;    the  part  of  the    Mediterranean 
Sea  running  between  these  being  peculiarly  styled 
from  this   country  the  §  Sea  of  Pamphylia.     And 
as  it  is  thus  bounded  to  the  south  with  that  part 
of   the    Mediterranean   Sea  which  is  denominated 
from  it ;  so  on  the  land  to  the  east  it  joins  on  to 
Cilicia,  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul.     From  the 
etymology  of  the  name,  some  think  it  to  have  been 
so  called,  because  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  many 
nations  ;  for  so  the  word  Pamphylia  does  expressly 
signify  in  the  Greek  tongue.    And  probable  enough 
it  is,  that  lying  near  unto  the  sea,  with  an  open 
shore,  partly    opposite   to    Afric,    near   Syria,  and 
not  far  from  Greece,  several  nations  from  all  these 


*  Acts  xiii.  6.  f  Acts  xiii.  7.  12. 
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Geography  of  the  New  Testament ; 

parts  might  repair  unto  it.  Certain  it  is,  that 
many  Jews  dwelt  herein,  whence  tite  dwellers  of 
Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  them  that  ap- 
peared at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts 
ii.  10. 

As  for  Perga  *,  the  city  in  Pamphylia,  whither 
St.  Paid  is  said  to  come,  it  was  famous  among  the 
Heathen  for  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  the  yearly  fes- 
tivals there  held  in  honour  of  her,  who  was  thence 
styled  Diana  Pergaea.  From  hence  John,  surnamed 
Mark,  departing  from  St.  Paul  and  Parnabas,  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  ;  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  heat  which  afterward  happened  between  the  two 
Apostles  concerning  him. 

When  the  Apostles  departed  from  Pcrga,  they 
came  to  Antioch  f  in  Pisidia,  a  small  province  or 
country  lying  north  of  Pamphylia.  The  city  An- 
tioch. w])itlur  the  Apostles  are  peculiarly  said  to 
come,  was  the  principal  city  of  the  said  country,  and 
is  (to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  same  name) 
usually  styled  Antiochia  Pisidia;.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  built  by  Seleucus  above  mentioned,  in  honour 
of  his  father  Antiochus.  Here  was  a  synagogue  of 
the  Jews,  wherein  St.  Paul  preached  that  excellent 
sermon,  Acts  xiii.  IG,  &c. 

A  persecution  %  being  raised  against  the  Apos- 
tles by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  they  being  ex- 
pelled the  coast  of  Pisidia,  they  came  unto  Ico- 
nium,  and  after  that  to  Lystra  and  Derbc,  all  three 
cities  of  Lycaonia,  a  small  region  or  province  lying 
to  the  nortli-east  of  Pisidia,  and  adjoining  southward 
to  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 

Iconium  was  the  chief  city  of  the  said  province, 
and  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  well  built,  and  in  the 
richest  part  of  the  province.  It  was  also  a  place 
of  great  strength  and  consequence,  and  therefore 
chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  Kings  in  Lesser 
Asia,  at  such  time  as  they  were  most  distressed  by 
the  western   Christians.     It   is   said   still  to  keep 


*  Acts  xiii.  1.3.  f  Acts  xiii.  14. 
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some  remains  of  its  old  name,  being  now  called  CHAP.  III. 
Cogni,  and  in  so  considerable  a  condition,  as  to  be  — ^^-^ — 
the  residence  of  a  Turkish  Beglerbeg  or  Basha. 

An  *  assault  being  here  made  both  of  the  unbe-  10. 
lieving  Jews  and  also  Gentiles,  to  Mse  the  Apostles  Hence  to 
despitefully,  and  to  stone  them,  they  were  aware  of '^i''^'''- 
it,  and  fled  to  Lystra,  where,  having  miraculously 
cured  a  cripple,  they  were  adored  as  gods.  Though 
not  long  after,  upon  the  instigation  of  some  Jews, 
which  came  from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  the  people 
of  Lystra  were  so  far  set  against  the  Apostles,  that 
they  even  stoned  Paul,  drawing  hhn  out  of  the  city, 
and  not  leaving  him  till  they  supposed  he  was  dead. 
Thus  it  pleased  the  Divine  justice,  that  St.  Paul, 
who  had  formerly  consented  to  the  stoning  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  took  charge  of  the  clothes  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, should  suffer  in  the  same  kind  wherein  he 
had  trespassed,  and  feel  some  smart  remembrance 
of  his  former  sinful  action,  proceeding  from  a 
misguided  zeal.  This  city  is  famous  among  us 
Christians  for  being  the  supposed  birth-place  of  St. 
Timothy,  to  whom  St.  Paul  writes  two  of  his  Epis- 
tles. 

St.  Paul  f,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about,        11. 
(after    that  he   was  stoned   and  drawn  out  of  the  And  thence 
city,  and  left  as  dead  by  the  unbelievers,)  being  by  ^^  I^^''^^- 
the  divine  goodness  raised  up  to  life  again,  came 
privately  into  the  city,  and  the  next  day  departed 
with  Barnabas  to  Derbe,  another  city  of  Lycaonia  ; 
of  which  there  its  nothing  more  peculiarly  remark- 
able, than  that  this  is  by  some  esteemed  to  have 
been  the  native  place  of  St.  Timothy,  and  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  good  success  herein. 

The  Apostles  leaving  Derbe  J  returned  again  to        12. 
Lystra,  and  so  to  Iconium,  and  thence  to  Antioch  ;  St.  Paul,re- 
and  having  passed  through  Pisidia,  they  came  to  '""^ing  the 
Pamphylia  ;  and  when  they  had  preached  again  at  ^^"'^  ^^^^ 
Perga,  they  came  down  to  Attalia,  which  is  a  sea-  arrives 
port,  and  was  formerly  the  chief  residence  of  the  again  at 

*  Acts  xiv.  5,  6—20.  t  Acts  xiv,  20, 
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TART  II.  Prefect,  as  Strabo  tells  us.     It  is  said  to  take  its 

'; name  from  King  Attains  its  founder,  which  it  still 

cocf^t'hencc  ^^^^'^^  with  a  small  variation,  being  no\v-a-days 
loAttalia.  called  Sattalia.  It  stands  on  a  very  lair  bay  ;  and 
so  is  commodiously  seated  for  trade,  having  a  good 
haven  ;  which  likely  has  been  the  occasion  of  its 
being  preserved  from  ruin  by  the  Turks,  who  arc 
said  to  be  at  this  day  very  careful  to  keep  its  forti- 
fications and  castle  in  repair.  The  city  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  at  present  nearer  to  the  sea  than  it 
did  formerly. 
A.D.  IG.  From  Attalia  *  the  Apostles  set  sail  for  Antioch 

IS.  in  Syria.  After  they  had  been  here  for  some  time, 
St. Paul  certain  t  vicn  nhicli  came  doivn  from  Judca  taught 
. >ai  s  roni  ^^^^  brethren,  that  except  they  were  circumcised 
Aualia  to  11,  1        T I  •  1 

Antioch  in    "'^y  could  not  be  saved.     Hereupon  it  was  deter- 

Syria ;  and  mined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others 
thence  sets   should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  about  this  matter.     In 
forward  for  o^j^j.  i,crcto  tlicy  took  their  way  through  Phoenicc, 
throii''h        O""  Phcx?nicia;  under   which   name  was  denoted,  in 
rhanicia.     the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  so  much  of  tlie 
coast  of  Syria,  largely  taken,  as  lay  between  the 
two  rivers,  Eleuthcrus  to  the  north,  and  Cherseus 
(or  the  Kishon  in  Scripture)  to  the  south.     So  that 
it  was  bounded  nortli  with  Syria  Propria  ;   cast  with 
part  of  Syria  Propria  again,  and  Palestine  or  tlie 
Holy  Land  ;  south  witli  the  last  again ;  and  west 
with  the  Mediterranean.     In  the  south  part  of  this 
province  lay  Tyre  and  Sidon,  wlicnce  it  is  denoted 
in  the  Gospels  by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  a7id  Sidon. 
14.  St.  Paul  and  the  rest;};  having  passed  through 

.St.  Taul  ar-  Phoenicia  and  Samaria,  the  adjoining  province  in 
rives  at  Je-  their  way,  they  came  to  Jerusalem  ;  where  they 
were  received  of  the  Church,  and  declared  all 
things  which  God  had  done  with  tlicm,  especially 
the  particular  controversy  they  were  sent  about. 
A.D.  iS.  Whereupon  the  Apostles  and  the  Elders  assembled 
together  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  made  such  decrees  as  were  suita- 
ble to  the  present  occasion. 

•  Acts  xiv.  26.  t  Acts  xv,  1,  2,  3. 

X  Acts  XT,  3,  4. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
SECT.  I. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  St.  Paul's  Travels  and  Voyages  into  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  Mysia,  Troas,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  <§'C. 
till  his  fourth  Return  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  Con- 
version. 

St.  Paul,  after  Iiis  next  departure  from  Jerusa- 
lem, taking  a  verj'  great  circuit  both  by  lajid  and 
sea,  before  he  returned  again  to  the  Holy  City,  I 
shall  therefore  distinguish  this  chapter  into  two  sec- 
lions. 


SECTION   I. 

Of  St.  Paul's  Travels,  frorn  his  leaving  Jerusalem, 
after  the  Council  there  held,  to  his  Departure  out 
of  the  Asiatic  Continent  for  Europe. 

The  Council  at  Jerusalem,  having  made  such  decrees        j , 
as  were  judged  proper  *,  dismissed  St.  Paul  and  the  st.  Paul  re- 
rest   of  his    company,  who    returned    to   Antioch.  tu'ns  with 
t  Some  days  after  they  had  been  here,  Paul  said  unto  ^^"^^^^  ^o 
Barnahas,   Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  '  "  '"^ '' 
every  city  ivliere  me  have  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  see  how  they  do.     Hereupon  Barnabas,  \  i-,^  4c, 
taking  with  him  John,  surnamed  Mark,  sailed  into  St.  Paul  and 
Cyprus,  his  nfitive  country ;  and  Paul,  taking  with  Barnabas 
him  Silas,  otherwise  called,   according  to  the  mode  P'^''  ""^ 
01  tliel/atm  tongue,  bilvanus,  went  J  through  Syria,  other. 
and  so  into  his  native  country  Cilicia.     Thence  he 
came  to  Derbe§  and  Lystra,  and  so  into  Phrygia  ||. 


*  Acts  XV,  30.  t  Acts  XV.  36.  X  Acts  xv,  tl. 

§  Acts  xvi.  1.  11  Acts  xvi.  6. 
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PART  II.       The  country  called  in  the  New  Testament  Pliry- 

cia,  is  the  same  with  that  which  in  common  authors 

is  generally  styled  Phrygia  Major,  or  the  Greater, 


St.  Paul 
comes  into 


to  distinguish  it  from  another  country  called  Phry^ 
Cilicico,  gi^  jMinor,  or  the  Lesser,  (of  which  more  hereafter,) 
tlience  to  by  the  said  common  authors. — The  Scripture  Phry- 
Derbe  and  gia  lay  to  the  west  of  Lycaonia,  where  stood  Derbe 
Lystra,  and  ^j^j  Lystra  ;  from  which  last,  as  lying  next  to  it,  St. 
Phrveia.  Paul  seems  to  have  come  directly  into  Phrygia. 
A.D.  49.  The  people  of  this  country  are  said  to  be  anciently 
more  superstitious  tlian  the  other  Asiatics  ;  as  is 
gathered  from  the  rites  used  by  them  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  Cyhele,  and  some  other  Heathen  goddesses. 
They  are  said  also  to  be  the  inventors  of  augury, 
and  other  kinds  of  divination  ;  and  yet  for  the  most 
part  men  of  after-nils,  whence  the  proverb,  Scro 
sapiunt  P/iryges,  i.  e.  the  Phrygians  are  wise  too 
late,  is  wont  to  be  applied  to  such  as  want  forecast, 
and  know  better  to  lament  misfortunes  than  to  keep 
them  off.  They  were  likewise  noted  for  their  effi- 
minacy  and  lightness  of  conversation ;  and,  for  fear 
they  should  not  of  themselves  be  wanton  enough, 
their  very  music  was  so  fitted  as  to  dispose  them  to 
lasciviousness.  Hence  that  sort  of  music  which  is 
styled  by  Aristotle  enthusiastic,  as  unhinging  the 
affections,  is  by  Boethius  termed  Phrygian  ;  which 
by  the  philosopher  first  mentioned  is  forbidden  to 
be  used,  by  reason  of  the  ill  influence  it  vvas  apt  to 
have  on  men's  behaviours.  And  it  is  an  observa- 
tion of  the  Orator,  that  change  of  music  makes  a 
change  in  manners;  and  therefore,  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  commonwealth,  that  the  most  grave  music 
only  be  used.  But  to  return  to  the  geographical 
account  of  this  province.  It  was  by  Constantine 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Phrygia  Saliitaria,  and 
Pacatiana  ;  of  which  last  mention  is  made  in  the 
postscript  at  the  end  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy. 
3.  In  Phrygia,  and  more  particularly  in  that  part  of 

Of  Hierapo-  Jt  wJiich,  after  its  division  by  Constantine,  was 
called  Pacatiana,  lay  the  city  Hierapolis,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  Col.  iv.  13.  being  the  principal 
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city  of  that  division.  Of  this  place  take  this  ac-cHAP.  IV. 
count  from  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  *.  About  five  miles  SECT.  I. 
on  our  right  hand  from  Laodicea  to  the  north,  we 
espied  a  white  cliiF  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  some 
buildings  thereon,  which  the  Turkf  from  their  white- 
ness call  Pamhuck  or  Cotton ;  and  having  received 
information  from  the  Greeks  that  Hierapolis  was 
there  to  be  seen,  curiosity  carried  us  thither ;  of 
which  place  Strabo  reporteth  in  this  manner. 

Hierapolis  is  seated  over-against  Laodicea,  where 
are  to  be  seen  baths  of  hot  waters,  and  the  Pluto- 
nium. The  waters  easily  congeal  the  earth,  where- 
on they  run,  into  stone,  so  that  the  channels  are 
firm  rocks.  The  Plutonium  is  under  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  the  entrance  into  which  is  no  wider  than 
that  a  man  can  thrust  himself  through ;  yet  it  is 
very  deep  within,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  contain- 
ing about  the  compass  of  half  an  acre,  and  is  filled 
with  such  a  thick  and  caliginous  air,  that  the 
ground  cannot  be  seen.  At  the  new  moon,  the 
poisonous  air  contains  itself  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cave,  so  that  a  man  may  approach  to 
the  mouth  of  it  at  that  time  without  danger ;  but 
if  any  living  creature  ventures  to  go  in,  it  immedi- 
ately expires.  Cattle  which  have  been  put  in  there 
have  been  drawn  out  dead  ;  and  some  sparrows, 
which  we  let  fly  therein,  presently  died.  Those 
which  attend  the  temples,  enter  in  without  danger  ; 
because  perhaps  they  are  full  of  an  enthusiastical 
spirit,  and  so  are  preserved  by  Divine  Providence ; 
or  else  because  they  have  discovered  some  conser- 
vations against  the  pestilence  of  that  air.  The 
water  of  Hierapolis,  which  so  abounds  that  the 
whole  city  is  full  of  baths,  hath  an  admirable  virtue 
for  dying ;  so  that  colours  dyed  there,  with  the 
help  of  certain  roots,  equal  the  best  scarlets  and 
purples  of  other  places.  Thus  far  Strabo ;  but 
what  we  ourselves  saw  and  observed  was  in  this 
manner. 

We,   mounting   at   first   an   ascent  towards  the 

*  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  ch.  ii.  p.  64,  &c. 
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PART   II.  ruins,  observed  the  ground  to  be  covered  witli   a 

soft  brittle  stone,  crusted  by  the  hot  waters,  which 

descend  witli  a  full  stream  from  the  hill.  Being 
come  to  the  top,  the  first  object  which  presented 
itself  to  our  sight,  and  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
mortality,  as  well  as  of  the  period  and  subversioji 
of  cities,  were  certain  magnificent  tombs  of  entire 
stone ;  I  may  rather  call  them  coffins,  with  covers 
of  the  same,  cut  in  a  cubical  form.  One  bore  the 
sculpture,  as  it  seemed,  of  Apollo,  in  a  chariot ; 
but  the  charioteer  was  disnioimtcd,  and  both  he 
and  the  other  part  of  the  monument  subverted. 
Other  sepulchres  there  were,  like  small  chapels 
covered  with  ridges  of  vast  stones,  instead  of  lead 
or  tiles,  to  cast  olV  rain.  Other  vaults  and  charncl 
houses  lay  open,  where  lay  exposed  the  vi'hite 
bones  of  men,  light  and  dry,  and  as  durable  almost 
as  the  walls  of  the  city.  Near  hereunto  was  the 
Campus  Martins,  or  a  place  which  seemed  to  have 
.  been  designed  for  exercises  and  feats  of  arms. 
Proceeding  farther,  we  entered  into  a  solitude  so 
dismal,  as  affected  our  minds  with  a  strange  confu- 
sion, and  with  the  thoughts  of  the  sad  fate  of  this 
imhappy  city.  The  waters,  which  tumbled  down 
the  precipice,  added,  by  ihcir  murmuring  sound,  to 
the  melancholy  of  the  place ;  and  as  they  run, 
they  petrify  all  before  them,  making  rude  channels 
for  themselves  of  stone  ;  and  when  sometimes  they 
overHow,  they  petrify  the  earth  with  a  brittle  crust. 
In  the  midst  of  the  city  is  a  bath  of  hot  waters, 
paved  at  the  bottom  with  white  marble;  but  the 
pavement  is  now  disordered  by  the  fall  of  pillars 
and  other  ornaments,  which  encompass  it.  For  it 
seems  to  have  been  set  oft' with  columns  and  arches, 
agreeable  to  the  magnificence  of  antique  buildings, 
and  to  the  excellent  virtues  of  the  waters.  For  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  the  quality  of  those  waters  at 
the  beginning  drew  inhabitants  to  that  place  ;  the 
situation  thereof  not  being  otherwise  advantageous 
for  trade,  no  more  than  the  air  seems  conducing  to 
health,  lying  open  to  a  large  plain  to  the  south, 
and  shut  into  the  north  with  a  high  mountain.     It 
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might  also  in  all  probability  have  had  the  name  of  CHAP.  iv. 
Hierapolis  from  the  medicinal  virtues  of  those  SECT.  I. 
waters,  which  often  have  been  accounted  sacred, 
and  dedicated  to  some  deity ;  or  else  perhaps  the 
ciires  they  operated  in  many  diseases  might  bestow 
the  name  on  it  of  the  Holy  City,  as  rivers  and  foun- 
tains have  upon  less  considerable  occasions  been 
hallowed  and  accounted  sacred  by  the  Gentiles. 

Not  far  distant  remains  the  ruin  of  a  theatre,  not 
very  large,  but  sumptuous,  of  a  round  form,  the 
seats  about  twenty-three  in  number,  one  above  the 
other :  but  it  is  almost  filled  with  the  downfall  of 
vast  and  weighty  pillars  ;  the  marble  of  which  is 
so  curiously  polished,  and  still  smooth  and  not 
defaced,  (especially  those  parts  of  it,  which  the 
rubbish  and  stones  have  preserved  from  the  wea- 
ther,) that  I  have  not  observed  better  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Christendom.  Some  inscriptions  we  found, 
but  such  as  were  worn  out  with  time,  and  broken 
off  in  the  midst ;  only  this  was  very  legible  on  the 
portal  of  a  gate  which  was  fallen  into  the  theatre  : 
'ATTuXXijri  'Apx^y^Ty  kuI — that  is,  To  Ajyollo  tlie 
chief  President,  and — .  Some  authors  say,  that  the 
multitude  of  temples  and  fanes,  with  which  this  city 
did  abound,  was  the  reason  they  gave  unto  it  the 
name  of  Hierapolis,  or  the  Holy  City.  And  indeed 
the  ruins  of  vast  fabrics  are  so  numerous,  that  we 
may  well  believe,  that  the  false  gods  had  once  there 
a  great  possession  and  share  of  worship.  And  as 
the  walls  and  pillars  are  the  greatest  and  strongest 
that  1  have  observed  ;  so  the  covering  and  the 
roofs  are  the  inost  different  from  all  others  that  I 
have  seen,  being  stones  of  an  incredible  magnitude 
and  weight,  which  by  force  of  engines  being  car- 
ried aloft,  are  there  close  cemented  without  the 
help  of  timber,  and  (what  is  more)  of  arched  work, 
and  yet  are  joined  so  artificially,  that  unto  this 
day  they  remain  unmoveable  either  by  time  or 
earthquakes. 

In  this  place  is  still  to  be  seen  the  grotto  or 
cavern,  so  much  defamed  by  ancient  writings,  and 
particularly   by    Strabo,   as  before  mentioned,  for 
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PART  II.  those  pestilential  or  noxious  vapours,  which  it  per- 

spires,  infecting  the  air  about  it  with  unwholesome 

atoms  ;  which  Pliny  confirms,  book  ii.  chap.  83. 
of  his  Natural  History.  Tlie  Turks  that  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  enter  into  this  cave,  being  ignorant 
of  its  ill  vapours,  have  often  felt  the  bad  effects  of 
them,  having  either  suddenly  died,  or  else  fallen 
desperately  sick ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  report 
generally  amongst  them,  that  the  place  is  haunted 
by  spirits,  which  strike  men  dead,  that  have  the 
boldness  to  enter  into  their  region.  For  my  part 
I  would  not  go  near  it ;  for  I  ingenuously  confess 
that  curiosity  was  never  so  prevalent  in  me,  as  to 
make  those  experiments  which  might  cither  hazard 
my  life,  or  prejudice  my  health. 

This  place,  which  had  the  honour  to  be  a  metro- 
polis, now  lies  desolate,  not  so  much  as  inhabited 
by  shepherds  ;  and  so  far  from  tlie  ornaments  of 
God's  ancient  worship,  which  renowned  it  in  for- 
mer ages,  that  it  cannot  now  boast  of  an  anchoret 
or  hermit's  chapel,  where  God's  name  is  praised  or 
invoked.  This  is  tlie  account  given  us  of  Hiera- 
polis  by  the  worthy  Sir  P.  Rycaut. 
4.  As  Ilierapolis  lay  about  six  miles  from  Laodicea, 

Of  Colossx.  (which  is  likewise  counted  by  some  a  city  of 
Plu-ygia,  but  being  reckoned  by  St.  John  among 
the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  shall  therefore  be 
spoken  of,  together  with  them,  under  Asia,)  so  it 
is  generally  agreed  among  learned  men,  that  Co- 
lossae  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis,  whence  we  find  St.  Paul  mentioning 
the  inhabitants  of  these  three  cities  together,  in 
the  forecited  Col.  iv.  13.  And  that  Colossae  was 
a  city  of  this  Phrygia,  we  are  informed  by  the  an- 
cient Greek  historian  *  Herodotus,  who  withal 
marks  out  very  exactly  the  very  place  of  its  situa- 
tion, telling  us  that  it  was  a  great  city  of  Phrygia, 
standing  where  the  river  Lycus  running  under 
ground  disappears ;  but  rising  up  again  above 
ground,   at   about   the  distance  of  five   stad^  or 

•  Herod.  Polyhymn.  book  vii.  p.  251.  Steph.  edit.  3^5'. 
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furlongs,  it  empties  itself  into  the  river  Maeander,  CHAP.  IV. 
This  city  has  been  long  since  quite  buried  in  ruins,    SECT.  I. 
the  memory  of  it  being  now  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
reserved  by  the  Epistle  which  St.  Paul  wrote  to 
It  Ithe  inhabitants  thereof,  and  which  is  one  that  makes 
)f  lup  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
1     The  next   country,   which  is  mentioned   in  the         5. 
[course  of  St.   Paul's   travels,  is    *  Galatia    vvhich  0^ *^^'^'''^- 
[joined  on  to  Phrygia,  towards  the  east  or  north- 
[east.     Galatia  took  its  name  from  the  Galatse  or 
Gauls,  who,  leaving  their  own  country  in  Europe, 
and  having  ranged  over  Italy  and  Greece,  passed 
over    into    the  Asiatic    continent,  and    brought  a 
great  part  of  it  under  their  command.     But  being 
broken  by  Attains  King  of  Pergamus,  and  driven 
out  of  other  parts,  they  were  at  last  confined  to  this 
country.     These   Gauls,  though  mixed  with  some 
Grecians,   (who  united  themselves   to  them,   when 
they  came  for  the  Asiatic  continent,  whence  Gala- 
tia is  sometimes  termed  Gallo-Greecia,  sometimes 
Greeco-Gallia,)  yet  are  said  not  only  to  have  pre- 
served their  language,  but  in  a  short  time  to  have 
made  it  the  common  language  of  the  whole  country. 
And  it  continued  so  till  St.  Jerom's  time,  who  tells 
us  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
l^pistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  it  was  a  language  very 
like  to  that  of  the  people  of  Triers  or  Treves  in  the 
European  Gaul. 

To  the    east  of  Galatia  joined  Cappadocia,   a        G. 
country  mentioned  Acts   ii.  9.  and   by  St.  Peter,  Of  Cappn- 
who    directs    his    first    Epistle    to    the    dispersed    °"^" 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bythinia, 
and  Asia.    The  people  of  this  country  were  formerly 
of  very  ill  report  for  viciousness  and  lewdness  of 
life.     Hence  f  they  were  reckoned  the  first  of  the 
three  worst  people  which  began  with  the  letter  K, 
or  in  English  C,  the  other  two  being  Cretans  and 
Cilicians.     And  as  they  had  a  share  in  the  said  old 
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Greek  proverb,  so  was  a  Cappadocian  used  as  a 
■  proverbial  expression  for  one  that  was  most  ex- 
tremely wicked.  However,  this  country,  after  it 
had  received  Christianity,  afforded  very  great  and 
worthy  men  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  some  very  in- 
famous and  unworthy  men.  To  pass  by  the  men- 
tion of  these  latter,  among  the  former  are  justly 
reckoned  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  Nyssen, 
and  St.  Basil,  commonly  styled  the  Great ;  all 
learned  and  religious  Bishops  and  Cappadocians. 
And  amongst  many  martyrs  of  great  faith  and  con- 
stancy, St.  George,  a  noble  Cajipadocian,  a  tribune 
or  colonel  of  soldiers  under  Dioclesian,  was  most 
celebrated  in  the  churches  both  east  and  west,  and 
for  that  reason  was  made  patron  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  by  King  Edward  the  Third. 

As  Cappadocia  lay  to  the  east  of  Galatia,  so  to 
the  north  of  it  lay  Pontus,  mentioned  together  with 
the  former  two,  both  by  St.  Peter*,  and  the  writer  f 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  places  before 
cited.  Under  this  name  of  Pontus  was  sometime 
comprehended  all  tlie  country  lying  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  sea  called  Pontus,  and  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction Pontus  Euxinus,  now-a-days  the  Black 
Sea.  Whether  the  sea  gave  name  to  the  adjacent 
coast,  or  the  coast  to  the  sea,  is  not  agreed  upon, 
nor  worth  while  to  dispute ;  but  the  former  seems 
most  probable.  This  was  the  native  country  of;}; 
Aquila,  whom  St.  Paul  met  with  at  Corinth,  and 
with  whom  he  abode,  they  being  both  of  the  same 
trade.  And  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  by  some 
styled  Epistola  ad  Ponlicos,  from  Pontus  being  the 
first  of  the  countries  to  whose  inhabitants  it  was 
sent. 

Having  thus  taken  notice,  in  our  way,  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia,  adjoining  to  Galatia,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  though  not  in  the 
course  of  St.  Paul's  travels  ;  let  us  now  return  to 
St.  Paul  whom  we  left  in  Galatia,  he  departing 
hence,  and  being  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Glaost  to 
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preach  the  word  at  this  thue  in  Asia,  (for  after-  CHAP.  IV. 

wards  he  preached  in  Asia  for  a  long  time,  as  we   SECT.  I. 

shall  see  in  the  course  of  his  travels  ;  and  then  we 

shall  speak  of  Asia ;  which  the  Apostle  being  now 

forbid  to  preach  in,)  went  into  *  RIysia,  adjoining 

on  the  west  to  Galatia,  and   so  called,  as  some  say, 

from  the  abundance  of   becch-irees  growing  in  it, 

and  called  by  the  Lydians,  a  neighbouring  people, 

Mysffi.     The  people  of  Mysia  are  noted  by  Tully, 

in  his  Oration  for  Flaccus,  to  be  despicable  and 

base  to  a  proverb. 

St.  Paul  being  come  into  Mysia  f,  designed  to  9, 
go  from  thence  into  Bythinia,  a  country  adjoining  Of  Bithy- 
to  Mysia  on  the  north  or  north-east,  and  also  to  "'^• 
Phrygia  on  the  north  ;  and  stretching  along  the  sea 
which  lies  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  con- 
tinents, quite  up  to  the  Pontus  Euxinus  ;  and  so 
adjoining  to  the  country  Pontus  before  mentioned 
on  the  west.  It  is  one  of  the  countries,  to  whose 
inhabitants  St.  Peter  directs  his  first  Epistle,  in  the 
place  above  cited.  It  has  been  famous  since  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  General 
Council  held  at  Nice,  a  city  thereof,  against  the 
Arian  heresy,  by  command  of  Constantine  the 
Great ;  as  also  for  the  fourth  General  Council  held 
at  Chalcedon,  (a  place  lying  on  the  straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  out  of  whose  ruins  Scutary  has 
since  risen,)  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
tianus,  for  repressing  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  But 
as  to  our  Apostle,  though  he  purposed  to  go  into 
Bythinia,  yet  he  did  not  go,  the  Spirit  not  suffering 
him  J.  Whereupon  passing  by  Mysia,  he  came 
down  to  Troas. 

Troas  was  a  small  country  lying  to  the  west  of       1 0. 
Mysia,  upon  the  sea.     It  took  this  name  from  its  ^^-  P^"' 
principal  city,  Troas,  a  sea-port,  and  built,  as  is  said,  ^^as  ^° 
about  four  miles  from  the  situation  of  Old  Troy,  by 
Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  captains, 
who  peopled  it  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
called  it  Alexandria,  or  Troas  Alexandri,  in  honour 

*  Acts  xvi.  7.  t  Acts  xvii,  7.  %  Acts  xvi.  7,  8. 
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PART  II.  of  his  master  Alexander  ;  wlio  began  the  work,  but 

lived  not  to  bring  it  to  any  perfection.     But  in  fol- 1 

lowing  times  it  came  to  be  called  simply  Troas.j 
The  name  may  be  understood  as  taken  by  the  sa- 
cred writers  to  denote  the  country  as  well  as  city  so 
called,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  Whilst  St.  Paul  waa 
here,  a  vision  *  appeared  to  him  in  the  night, 
wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and 
prayed  him  to  come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
them.  Hereupon  the  Apostle,  assuredly  gathering, 
that  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  that  country,  loosed  from  Troas. 


SECTION    II. 


Of  St.  PauVs  Voijagcs  and  Travels,  from  his  dc' 
parting  oiU  of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  to  his  fourth 
Return  to  Jerusalem. 

jl_        St.  Paul  and  his  companions  loosing  from  Troaa, 

From  Troas  camc  f  with  a  strait  course  to  Samothracia,  a  small 

St.  Paul        island  lying  on  the  west,  and  oflT  the  coast  of  Thrace, 

sails  to  Sa-    g^d  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from   the  isle  Samoa 

lacia.    jyipg  ovcr-against   Ionia,    of  which   I    shall   have 

occasion  to  speak  hereafter.     The  isle  Samothracia 

is  now  called  Samandrachi,  and  is  said  to  be  better 

stored  with  commodious  harbours,  than   others  in 

these  seas. 

12.  From  Samothracia  the  Apostle  sailed  ne:;t  day  X 
Tlience  to     to  Neapolis,  a  sea-port  reckoned  at  first  to  Thrace, 
Ncapolis.      afterwards   to  Macedonia,  as  were   the  adjacent  ci- 
ties and  towns,  which  follow  ;  viz. 

13.  Nicopolis,  a  town    seated  on  the  river  Nessu3, 

OfNicopo-   from    which    Neapolis    was    not    far    distant,    but 
lis. 

*  Acts  xvi.  9.  \  Acts  xvi.  11.  J  Acts  xvi.  12. 
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higher  to   the  north   than    Neapolis.     This  is   the  CHAP.  IV. 
city,  where  St.  Paul  tells  Titus,  chap.  iii.  12.  that  SECT.  II. 


le  determined  to  winter,  and  whither  he  would  have 
him  come  to  him  ;  if  we  may  rely  on  the  postscript 
at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  which 
tells  us  that  the  Epistle  was  written  from  Nicopolis 
in  Macedonia.  But  this  place  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  St.  Paul's  Travels.     For 

From    Neapolis  *    we    are   told    by    the   sacred        14. 
writer,  that  St.  Paul  went  to  Philippi,  lying  more  to  St.  Paul  ai- 
the  west,  and  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Mace- j'.'^e?^' ^'''' 
donia,  ( which  being  formerly  reckoned  to  Thracia,  'P^'" 
as  lying  east  of  the  river  Strymon,  the  old  middle 
boundary,    was    therefore    more    distinctly   styled 
Macedonia  Thracica,  or  Thracia  Macedonica.)  This 
city  took  its  name  from  Philip,  the  famous  king 
of  Macedon,   who  repaired   and  beautified  it.     It 
was  afterwards  made  a  Roman  colony.     Near  to 
it   lay   the  fields  thence   called   Campi  Philippici, 
famous  for  two  great  and  memorable  battles,  the 
former    between    Julius    Caesar    and    Pompey    the 
Great,  the  latter  between   Augustus  and  M.  An- 
thony on  the  one  side,  and  Cassius  and  Brutus  on 
the    other.     But  the  city  is   more  famous  among 
Christians  on  account  of  the  Epistle  written  by  St. 
Paul  denominated  from  it. 

Departing  from  Philippi,   the  Apostle  came  tot        15. 
Amphipolis,  so  called  as  being  encompassed  by  the  Thence 
river  Strymon,   the  old  boundary  between  Thrace  comes  to 
and  Macedonia ;  and  from  this  place  he  passed  on  anTthence ' 
to  Apollonia,  and  so  to  Thessalonica.  toApollonia. 

Thessalonica  was  the  metropolis  or  head  city  of       |g^ 
Macedonia,   a  noble  mart,   and    so  the    most   po-  gj  pj^yj 
pulous  city  of  the  country.     It  is  now-a-days  called  comes  to 
Salonichi,  and  is  said   to   keep  up  still  something  Tliessalo- 
of  its  ancient  greatness  and  wealth,  having  a  large  "^'^^• 
safe  haven   as    standing  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
called  by  its  own  name.     It  is  still  an  archbishop's 
see  of  the  Grecian  Church,  being  first  converted  to 
Christianity    by   our    Apostle   at   this   his   coming 

•  Acts  xvi.  12.  t  Acts  xvii.  1. 
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PART  If.  hither ;   and  it  is  and  will,  through  all  ages  of  the 

' world,   be  memorable  on  account  of  two  Epistles 

written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  generally 
allowed  by  learned  men  to  be  the  two  first  of  all 
the  Epistles  written  by  him. 
17_  The  Apostle  being  obliged  to  quit  Thessalonica, 

St.  Paul  is    through  the  malice  and  envy  of  the  Jews  dwelling 
conducted     there,   was    conducted  *,    together    with    Silas,    by 
to  Beraa.      night,  unto  Beroea,  a  great  and  populous  city  like- 
wise of  Macedonia,  and  lying  more  to  the  south, 
towards  Athens.     Here  likewise  was  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews,  into  which  St.  Paul  went  and  preached 
with    good    success ;    insomuch    that    the    sacred 
writer   has    bestowed   a   peculiar    clogium    on    tiie 
Berceans,  telling  us  they  were  f  more  noble  or  in- 
genuous  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  in  that  they 
received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
diligently   searched    the    Scriptures,    whether    the 
things    they   had    heard   of   Paul   concerning    the 
Messias,  or  Christ,  were  so  or  no.     But  the  Jews 
A.D.  50.      of  Thessalonica  t,  hearing  what  entertainment  the 
Apostle  had  met  with  here,  cpiickly  pursued  him 
with  their  malice,  and  forced  him  to  retire  hence  to 
Athens. 
18.  Athens  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of 

Of  Athens,   the  world.     It  stands  on  the  gulf  of   the    yEgean 

whither  St.  g^g    which  comes  up  to  the  isthmus  of  the  Pelo- 
raul  retires  , ,  * .       ,         ,  •       •         n  /^-> 

from  Beroea.  ponnese,  or  iNlorea  ;  m  that  district  oi  trreece,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which  was  named  Attica,  whence 
the  Attic  dialect  was  esteemed  as  the  purest  or 
finest  Greek.     To  say  all  that  is  to  be  said  of  this 
famous  city,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this  ; 
treatise.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  our  present  pur-  j" 
pose  to  observe,  that  as  it  was  the  most  powerful 
city  of  Greece   by  sea,  and  one  of  the  two  which  i 
for  a  long  time  contended  for,  and  sometimes  had, 
the  chief  sway  in   Greece,    and   on    this   account  i 
makes  a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;  so 
it  was  more  renowned  for  being  the  seat  of  learn-  | 
ing   and   philosophy.       On    wliicli    score    we    find 
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several  great  encomiums  given  it  by  the   ancient  CHAP.  IV. 
■writers.     I  shall  take   notice  but  of  two,   viz.  that  SECT.  II. 
of  the  famous   orator   Cicero,  who  describes  it  as 
the    fountain,   whence   civility,    learning,    religion, 
arts,  and  laws,  were  derived  into  all  other  nations. 
The  other  *  carries  in  it  a  true  taste  of  the  Grecian 
humour,   running  thus  ;    "  If  thou  hast   not   seen 
Athens,  thou   deservest  to   be  accounted  a  block  ; 
if  thou  hast  seen   it,  and  art  not  in  love  with  it, 
thou  art  a  dull  stupid  ass;   if,  having  seen  it,  thou 
canst  be  willing  to  leave  it,  thou  art  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  a  pack-horse."     St.  Paul  during  his  stay 
in  this  city  disputed  with  the  Jews,  who  had  here 
also  a  synagogue.     But  he  was  chiefly  concerned 
at  the  idolatry,    which    he   perceived    the    city  so 
mightily  given  to,  whereupon   he  scrupled  not  to 
dispute  daily  with  such  as  he  met  with  in  the  places 
of   common    concourse.      But    among   the    several 
sects  of  philosophers,  he  had  more  particular  con- 
test with  the  Stoicks  and  Epicureans.     At  length 
being  taken   and   brought   to  Areopagus,   or  Mars' 
Hill,   where  was  the  highest   court  of  judicature, 
St.  Paul  there  made  that  excellent  discourse  men- 
tioned Acts  xvii.  22,  &c.     At  which  though  some 
mocked,    yet  it   did  not  wholly  want    its    desired 
effect,  and  that  upon  some  of  the  greatest  rank  and 
quality    among   them.       In    which    number   was  f 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  i.  e.  one  of  the  senators 
and  judges  of  the   court  held  in  the  Areopagus ; 
and  Damaris,  not  improperly  esteemed  his  wife  by 
the  ancients.     This   Dionysius  is  said  by  some  to 
have    gone   afterwards    into    France,    and  there  to 
have    planted    Christianity,    and    to   have    become 
bishop   of  Paris.     But   Mons.   Launoy,   a   learned 
doctor  of  the   Sorbon,  (to  mention  no  other,)  has 
unanswerably    proved    Dionysius    of  Athens,    and 
St.  Denis  of  France,  or  Paris,  to  have  been  distinct 
persons. 

*  Lyiipp.  Comic,  apud  Dicsearch.  de  vit,  Grsec. 
f  Acts  xvii.  34. 
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PART  II.       St.  Paul,  departing  from   Athens,   directed   his 

travels  still  southward,  going  into  the  Peloponnesus, 

1^'        or  Morea,  to  the  famous  city  of*  Corinth,  then  the 

St.  Paul,  de-  residence  of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,     This  city 

Athens  '°"^  ^^^  commodiously  seated,  not  only  for  trade,  but 

comes  to       also  for  the   command  of  all  Greece,   lying  at  the 

Corinth.        bottom  of  the  isthmus,  or  neck  of  land  that  joins 

A.D.50, 51.  ji^g  Morea  to  the  main  land.     But  the  inhabitants 

were  chiefly  given  to  trading,  which  rendered  them 

very  wealthy.     Here  were  also  several  orators  and 

philosophers  residing.     On  which  account  it  is,  that 

St.  Paul  tells  them,  f  Yc  are  rich,  ye  are  nisc,  and 

honourable.     In  this  city  lived  the  famous,  or  rather 

infamous,  whore  Thais,  who  exacted  ten  thousand 

drachmas  for  a  single  night's  lodging;  which  made 

Demosthenes  cry  out.  Nolo  tanti  emere  j)a:nitentia7n, 

i.  e.  /  72'///  not  purchase  at   so  dear  a  rate,  what  I 

must  repent  of  afterwards ;  a   saying  spoken  by  an 

heathen,  but  which  it  would  be  very  well,  if  some 

that  call  themselves  Christians  would    remember, 

and  act  accordingly.     The  same  strumpet  is  said  to 

be  the  occasion  likewise  of  the  old  by-word, 

Non  cuivis  hom'ini  contingit  adire  Corinthum  ;  i.  e. 
It  is  not  for  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth. 

I  shall  only  observe  further,  that  this  city  is 
memorable  among  Heathen  writers  for  its  citadel 
Acro-corinthus,  so  called  as  being  built  on  a  very 
high  rock  or  hill ;  as  also  for  its  insolence  to  tlie 
Roman  legates,  which  caused  L.  Mummius,  thence 
styled  Achaicus,  to  destroy  it.  In  the  burning 
whereof,  so  many  statues  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
other  metals  were  melted  down,  that  hence,  by  a 
fatal  chance,  arose  that  famous  mixed  metal,  called 
Corinthian  brass,  esteemed  above  gold  and  silver, 
and  of  which  X  Josephus  saith  the  beautiful  gate  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  made.  Lastly,  the 
houses  of  this  city  were  so  neatly  built,  and  beau- 

•  Acts  xviii.  1.  f   1  Cor.  iv.  8.  10. 
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tified  with  pillars,  that  from  it,  the  sort  of  pillars  CHAP,  IV. 
here  used  have  been  ever  since  called  by  the  name  SECT.  II. 
of  Corinthian  pillars. 

St.  Paul,  having  staid*  a  good  while  at  Corinth,        20. 
takes  leave  of  the  brethren  there,  designing  to  sail  St.  Paul 
to  Syria.     In  order  whereto  he  goes  to  Cenchrea,  t^^^es  sinpat 
the  port  or  road  for  ships  belonging  to  Corinth  on  and  sails  for 
the  eastern  bay.  Jerusalem. 

Here  taking  ship,  he  sails  across  the  Archipelago  A.D.  52. 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  made  but  a  short  stay  ;  telling 
the  brethren  there,  upon  their  using  importunity 
with  him  to  stay  longer,  that  he  must  by  all  means 
keep  the  approaching  passover  at  Jerusalem  ;  after 
which  he  would,  God  willing,  return  to  them  again  ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  therefore  I  shall  de- 
fer the  description  of  Ephesus  till  then,  and  at  pre- 
sent accompany  our  Apostle,  who,  setting  sail  from 
Ephesus,  landed  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  from 
thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  kept  the  passover 
with  the  brethren. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Of  St.  Paul's  Travels  and  Voyages  into  Asia,  and 
particularly  to  Ephesus;  and  from  thence  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  till  his  fifth  return  to  Je- 
rusalem, after  his  Conversion. 

St.  Paul  having  kept  t  the  passover  at  Jerusalem        1 . 
went  thence  down  to  Antioch  in  Syria.     And  after  St.  Paul, 
he  had  spent  some   time  there,  he  departed  and  l^^^S  Jc- 
went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  comeTinto 
in  order  as  they  lay  in  his  way.     And  having  passed  Asia. 
through  those    upper   coasts,   he   comes  again   to 
Ephesus  in  Asia,  where  he  now  makes  a  consi- 

*  Acts  xviii.  18.  22.  f  Acts  xviii.  22,  23.  and  Acts  xix.  1. 
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TART  II.  derable  stay.     I  shall  therefore  now  speak  of  Asia, 

and  then  of  Ephesus,  and   the  rest  of  the  seven 

churches  in  Asia,  to  which  the  seven  Epistles  are 
sent  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  ;  after  which  I 
sliall  proceed  with  the  travels  and  voyages  of  our 
Apostle. 


SECTION   I. 

Of  the  Scripture  Asia,  and  the  seven  Churches 
therein,  to  ivhich  the  seven  Epistles  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  were  sent. 

2.  Asia  in  its  largest  acceptation  denotes  the  whole 
Of  Asia.  Asiatic  continent,  being  the  eastern  and  greatest  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  old  world.  In  this  sense  it  is 
distinguished  into  two  parts,  Asia  the  Lesser,  denot- 
iiiff  so  much  as  lies  between  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea  northward,  and  the  Mediterranean  southward  ; 
and  Asia  the  Greater,  denoting  all  the  rest  of  the 
Asiatic  continent. 

Asia  the  Lesser  contained  the  provinces  of  Bi- 
thynia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Troas, 
(all  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,)  as  also  Ly- 
dia,  with  Ionia  and  iEolis,  (both  included  some- 
times under  Lydia,)  Caria  with  Doris,  (sometimes 
included  under  Caria,)  and  Lycia.  Of  these,  Ly- 
dia and  Caria  taken  in  their  larger  acceptations, 
!Mysia  and  Phrygia,  (including  Troas,  otherwise 
called  Phrygia  Minor,)  made  up  the  Roman  *  pro- 
consular Asia,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Scripture  Asia.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent to  any  one,  diligently  reading  the  travels  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Mysia,  Phry- 
gia. and  Troas,  are  by  the  sacred  writer  reckoned  as 

•  See  Cic.  Orat.  pro  FIacco. 
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distinct  provinces  from  the  Asia  so  called  in  Scrip-  CHAP.  v. 
ture.  Wherefore  it  is  with  great  reason  taken  for  '^^^T-  ^- 
granted  *  by  the  most  judicious,  that  by  Asia  in  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  understood  Lydia  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  or  taken  so  as  to  include  Ionia 
and  iEolis  ;  within  which  compass  lay  the  seven 
cities,  the  churches  whereof  are  styled  by  the  sacred 
penman,  the  churches  of  Asia ;  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe  in  their  following  order,  and 
chiefly  from  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  t>  as  to  their  modern 
state  and  condition. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  famous  city  Ephesus,  not        .5^ 
only  because  we  left  St.  Paul :]:  arrived  here,  but  of  Ephesus. 
also  because  it  is  set  first  in  order  by  the  holy  pen- 
man §  St.  John.     As  to  its  situation,  it  lies  distant 
about   forty-five    English    miles   south   south-east 
from  Smyrna,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea, 
accounted  in  ancient  times  for  a  maritime  town,  by 
reason  of  the  river  Cayster,  which  runs   by  the 
city,  and  near  to  the  sea  was  capable  of  receiving 
the  vessels  of  those  days.     Hence  Strabo,  speak- 
ing of  it,  saith,  this  city  has  both  a  port  and  ship- 
ping belonging  to  it ;  but  the  port  is  very  shallow, 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  mud,  which  the 
Cayster   throws  up ;    however   the   city  daily   in- 
creases, and  is  the  principal  mart  of  Asia  on  this 
side  of  the  mount  Taurus.     It  is  seated  on  the  side 
of  an  hill,  having  a  prospect  to  the  west  toward  a 
lovely   plain,    watered    and   embellished   with   the 
pleasant  circles  of  the  Cayster,   which  turns   and 
winds  so  wantonly  through  this  plain,  and  with  such 
curious  doublings,  as  has  given  occasion  to  travel- 
lers to  mistake  it   for  the  Meander ;  which  error 
may  be  the  more  confirmed  by  the  name,  which  the 
Turks   give   it,    of   the   Lesser   Mendres.      Some 
marshes  there  are  not  far  distant,  and  yet  so  far  as 


•  The  only  exception  hereto  is  Acts  xxvii,  2.  where  the  coasti 
of  Asia  may  denote  all  the  coast  from  Csesarea  to  Sidon,  and  so 
along  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia,  &c. 

t  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  chap.  ii.  p.  41,  &c. 

X  Acts  xix.  1.  §  Riev.  ii.  1. 
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PART  TI.  that  the  vapours  of  them  seem  not  to  reach  or  cor- 
rupt  the  air  of  the  city.  The  soil  produces  abun- 
dantly woods  of  tamarisk,  which  overrunning  the 
plains,  render  them  delightful  to  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders. 

As  to  the  dignity  of  this  city,  it  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  proconsular  Asia,  and  also  the  seat  of 
the  primate  of  the  Asian  diocese. 

As  to  its  ornaments,  it  was  most  celebrated 
among  Heathen  writers  for  the  temple  of  Diana, 
which  for  its  largeness,  furniture,  and  workman- 
ship, was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  been  four  hundred 
and  twenty- five  feet  long,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  and  to  have  been  supported  with  an 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pillars  of  marble,  each 
seventy  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-seven  of  them 
most  curiously  wrought,  and  all  the  rest  polished. 
The  model  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  contrived  by 
one  Ctesiphon,  and  that  with  so  much  art  and 
curiosity  of  architecture,  that  it  took  up  two  hun- 
dred years  before  it  was  finished.  After  it  was 
finished,  it  was  fired  seven  times  ;  one  of  which  is 
said  to  be  on  the  very  day  that  Socrates  was  poi- 
soned ;  and  the  last  time,  (when  it  was  set  on  fire 
by  one  Erostratus,  only  to  get  himself  a  name,)  on 
the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born, 
which  gave  occasion  to  that  witty  scoff,  that  Diana, 
who  was  accounted  one  of  the  goddesses  of  mid- 
nifcry,  could  not  attend  the  preservation  of  her 
temple,  being  then  busied  about  the  birth  of  so 
great  a  prince.  However,  as  it  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  first  built  by  the  warlike  race  of 
females  the  Amazons  ;  so  it  is  said,  after  this  last 
burning,  to  have  been  again  rebuilt  by  the  largo 
and  devout  contributions  of  the  same  sex.  But 
these  not  being  able  to  raise  enough  to  perfect  the 
work,  Alexander  the  Great  proffered,  as  is  said, 
to  complete  the  work  at  his  own  expence,  on  con- 
dition that  his  name  might  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
fabrick.  But  this  offer  was  handsomely  refused 
by  the  compliment  of  a  witty  Ephesian,  alleging, 
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That  it  was  not  seemly  that  one  god  should  contribute  CHAP.  V. 
to  the  temple  of  another.  SECT.  I. 

And  as  this  city  was  famous  in  the  times  of  Hea- 
thenism  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  so  in  the  times  of 
Christianity  it  was  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  church,  honoured  with  the  name  of  St. 
John,  who  for  a  considerable  time  resided  in  this 
city,  and  governed  the  churches  of  Asia.  This 
church  is  still  standing,  concerning  which,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  city,  take  the  following  ac- 
count from  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  p.  44,  &c.  of  his  fore- 
cited  book. 

But  nothing  appears  more  remarkable  and  stately 
to  a  stranger,  in  his  near  approach  to  this  place, 
than  the  castle  on  the  hill,  and  the  lofty  fabrick  of 
St.  John's  church,  now  converted  to  a  Turkish 
mosque,  the  biggest  pillar  in  which  is  five  Turkish 
pikes  and  a  half  in  compass,  which  is  upwards  of 
four  English  yards.  These  lifting  up  their  heads 
amongst  other  ruins  and  humble  cottages  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  seem  to  promise  that  magnifi- 
cent structure,  which  renowned  and  made  famous 
this  city  in  ancient  history.  But  at  the  entrance  a 
person  stumbles  at  pillars  of  porphyry,  and  finds 
an  uneasy  passage  over  subverted  temples  and 
palaces  :  the  memory  of  what  they  have  been  is 
not  preserved  by  tradition  ;  and  few  or  no  inscrip- 
tions remain  to  direct  us.  Some  marks  there  are 
of  a  building  more  ample  and  stately  than  the  rest, 
which  seems  to  have  been  seated  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  without  the  walls,  and  therefore  gives  us 
cause  to  conjecture  it  to  have  been  the  temple  of 
Diana,  the  metropolitan  shrine  of  all  others  dedi- 
cated to  that  goddess,  anciently  adjoining  to  the 
Ortygian  grove  and  Cenchrian  stream,  where  she 
and  Apollo  were  reported  in  fables  to  be  born  from 
Latona.  This  probably  might  have  been  the  tem- 
ple of  that  goddess,  which  all  Asia  *  and  the  world 
worshipped,  and  caused  that  riot  and  pother 
amongst  the  silversmiths  of  this  place.     Under  the 

*  Acts  xix.  27. 
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PART  II.  ruins   of  this   temple    we   descended    about  thirty 

stairs  with  lights   in  our  hands,  where  we  entered 

into  divers  narrow  passages,  with  many  turnings 
and  windings,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  use 
of  a  clew  of  thread  to  guide  us,  which  some  there- 
fore call  a  labyrinth  :  but  to  me  it  seemed  no  other 
than  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  which  for  fa- 
bricks  of  that  weight  and  magnificence  is  conve- 
nient,  as  I  conceive,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
best  architecture.  The  air  below  was  moist,  and 
of  a  suffocating  heat,  which  nourished  bats  of  a 
prodigious  bigness,  which  ofttimes  struck  at  our 
torches,  as  enemies  unto  light,  and  companions 
of  those  spirits  which  inhabit  the  Stygian  darkness. 
Not  far  from  hence  was  a  stately  lavatory  of  por- 
phyry, called  St.  John's  Font,  the  diameter  of 
which  was  above  seven  Turkish  pikes,  wherein,  it 
is  reported,  he  baptized  great  multitudes  of  be- 
lievers. Not  far  from  hence  was  shewn  us  the 
cave  of  the  seven  Sleepers,  the  story  of  which, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  yet  current  through  the 
world,  and  believed  so  far  by  the  Christians  who 
anciently  inhabited  Ephesus,  that  they  have  erected 
a  chapel  in  memory  of  them,  part  of  which  remains 
unto  this  day,  and  the  painting  as  yet  not  wholly 
defaced. 

The  theatre  is  almost  wholly  destroyed,  few 
seats  being  there  remaining  ;  and  of  other  ruins  no 
certain  knowledge  can  be  had ;  the  *  inscriptions 
which  I  found  being  for  the  most  part  so  disfigured 
and  broken  off  from  the  portals  of  gates  and  tri- 
umphal arches,  as  that  they  can  little  satisfy  any 
man's  curiosity. 

Over  a  gate,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  tlic 
middle  of  the  city,  are  divers  figures  engraven, 
still  plain  and  not  much  defaced,  which  seem  to 
represent  the  story  of  Hector's  body  drawn  about 
the  city  of  Troy  by  Achilles ;  but  is  without  rea- 
son fancied  by  some  to  be  a  description  of  the  first 


•  The  inscriptions,  sucb  as  they  be,  are  given  us  in  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut's  Treatise. 
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Christian  persecutions.  For  I  having  no  such  CHAP.  V. 
strength  of  imagination  to  represent  it  to  me  in  SECT^ 
that  form,  and  observing  likewise  that  the  stones 
do  not  exactly  square  each  with  the  other,  am  in- 
duced to  believe  that  they  were  fetched  from  some 
other  place,  and  fixed  there  for  ornament  in  more 
modern  times.  The  aqueduct  on  the  east  side, 
agreeable  to  the  ancient  magnificence  and  honour 
of  so  renowned  a  city,  appears  not  very  antique, 
at  least  seems  to  have  been  repaired  in  latter  times, 
in  regard  that  some  stones,  which  are  found  there, 
are  reversed  in  the  walls,  with  inscriptions  denot- 
ing Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  placed  by  the  Turks,  as  casually  they  came 
to  hand,  at  the  time  that  they  first  took  possession 
of  that  city,  when  for  some  years  it  flourished  even 
in  their  days,  before  the  Ottoman  family  became 
masters  of  Constantinople,  or  those  parts  of  the 
Lesser  Asia.  But  now  the  relics  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  Christians,  and  the  Turks  are  subverted,  and 
lie  unknown,  and  heaped  promiscuously  together : 
for  the  whole  town  is  nothing  but  a  habitation  of 
herdsmen  and  farmers,  living  in  low  and  humble 
cottages  of  dirt,  covered  on  the  top  with  earth, 
sheltered  from  the  extremity  of  weather  by  mighty 
masses  of  ruinous  walls,  the  pride  and  ostentation 
of  former  days,  and  the  emblem  in  these  of  the 
frailty  of  the  world,  and  the  transient  vanity  of 
human  glory.  For  I  cannot,  but  with  many  reflec- 
tions on  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  (who  casts  down  one  and  raises  another,) 
and  on  the  strange  alterations  and  metamorphoses 
of  worldly  things,  take  a  prospect  of  this  city  of 
Ephesus,  being  as  well  changed  in  the  variety  of 
names  as  of  conditions.  For  as  Pliny  saith,  dur- 
ing the  Trojan  war,  it  was  called  Alope,  then 
Ortygia,  then  Morgas,  then  Ephesus,  and  now  by 
the  Turks  *  Ayasaluck.     This  place,  where  once 

•  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  tells  us,  that  the  Turkish  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  "Ayiog  in  Greek,  luck  being  a  termination  in  Turk- 
ish of  the  abstract,  as  Tiess  in  English ;  for  instance,  holy,  holiness, 
and  the  like. 
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PART  II.  Christianity  so  flourished,  as  to  be  a  mother  church, 
and  the  see  of  a  metropolitan  Bishop,  cannot  now 
shew  one  family  of  Christians ;  so  hath  the  secret 
providence  of  God  disposed  affairs,  too  deep  and 
mysterious  for  us  to  search  into. 
4.  The  second  cliurch  of  Asia,   mentioned  by  "  St. 

Of  Smyrna,  John,  is  that  of  Smyrna,  which,  as  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  saith  f  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  had  anciently  its 
chief  situation  upon,  and  on  the  side  of  the  south 
hills,  which  we  call  the  windmill  hills  over  Santa 
Veneranda  ;  but  being  shaken  with  earthqiiakes, 
was  afterwards,  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  re- 
edified,  for  the  most  part  in  a  bottom  or  level, 
being  removed  from  a  more  wholesome  air  of  a 
rising  hill,  (which  still  retains  in  its  ruinous  foot- 
steps the  marks  and  remembrances  of  its  ancient 
glory,)  to  a  place  of  bogs  and  fens,  which  in  the 
autumn  evaporated  those  fumes  and  atoms,  which 
engendered  malignant  fevers,  and  proved  most 
fatal  to  English  bodies ;  though  now  for  some 
years  past,  the  lower  parts  being  inhabited,  the 
ditches  drained,  and  the  bogs  turned  into  gardens, 
and  the  air  purified  by  the  fire  and  smoke  of  many 
inhabitants,  this  place  cannot,  in  my  oj)inion,  be 
esteemed  less  licalthful  than  any  other  maritime 
city  in  the  Levant.  This  city  is  still  the  most 
happy  and  flourishing  of  all  the  other  sister 
churches,  having  still  the  honour  to  be  a  metro- 
polis, and  to  rule  over  those  wliich  were  formerly  I 
coequals  with  it.  The  convenience  of  its  port  and 
harbour  (being  one  of  tiie  finest  bays  in  the  world) 
caused  the  Christian  merchants  to  choose  it  for  the 
chief  scale  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  whose  trade 
increasing,  and  thereby  the  customs  of  the  Grand  j 
Signior,  it  began  in  these  late  years  to  be  taken  I 
notice  of  by  the  principal  ministers  of  state,  and 
to  acquire  a  renown  above  all  the  cities  in  the 
Lesser  Asia.  For  this  cause  the  famous  Visier 
Achmet,   son  of  Kuperlee,  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,     ' 

*  Rev.  ii.  8. 

+  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  chap.  ii.  p.  33,  &c. 
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and  understanding  in  what  manner  this  city  was  CHAP.  V. 
neglected,  how  its  ancient  buildings  and  royal  SECT.  I. 
structures  were  destroyed,  its  aqueducts  decayed, 
and  no  public  edifice  remaining  agreeable  to  the 
state  and  glory  of  such  a  mart  and  emporium, 
famous  through  the  world,  was  moved  to  take  a 
resolution  to  restore  in  some  measure  the  pristine 
magnificence  of  this  city.  Which  undertaking  to 
do  at  his  own  charge  and  expence,  he  erected  a 
stately  *  basasteene,  (which  is  a  place  where  shops 
are  kept,  like  our  exchange ;)  a  sumptuous  chane, 
with  a  bagnio  and  stables  belonging  to  it,  all  built 
of  free-stone  and  covered  with  lead,  except  the 
stables  ;  (which  stones  were  brought  from  the  an- 
cient ruins  of  the  old  Smyrna;)  and  also  formed 
and  raised  a  handsome  structure  for  the  custom- 
house upon  piles  of  wood,  within  the  sea.  For 
convenience  of  all  which,  he  erected  a  stately 
aqueduct,  and  joined  so  many  streams  of  water 
into  one  current,  that  not  only  the  new  buildings 
were  supplied  therewith,  but  also  (besides  ten  old 
fountains  which  were  dry,  but  again  repaired)  se- 
venty-three new  fountains  were  added  to  this  city  : 
so  that  whereas  formerly  some  houses  were  forced 
to  fetch  their  water  from  far,  now  every  family  is 
well  accommodated,  and  every  street  as  well  sup- 
plied therewith,  as  most  cities  are  which  are  seated 
in  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  All  which  was 
finished  and  completed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1677. 

This  is  the  present  state  and  condition  of  Smyrna 
in  these  modern  times  :  how  it  was  anciently,  we 
shall  best  understand  from  history,  and  from  the 
remains  of  antiquity  ;  of  which  few  are  discernible, 
as  namely,  the  theatre,  which  was  about  the  year 
1675  wholly  ruined  by  the  Turks,  and  the  stones 
carried   down  to  raise  the  new  edifices.     At   the 

•  A  basasteene  seems  to  be  the  same  which  is  termed  a  haxar 
by  Mr.  Maundrell,  and  a  chane  the  same  which  Mr.  Maundrell 
writes  a  kane,  telUng  us  withal,  tliat  it  is  a  certain  pubhc  lodg- 
ing, founded  in  charity  for  the  use  of  travellers.  See  his  Jovu'- 
ney  from  Aleppo,  &c.  p.  2. 
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TART  II.  destruction   whereof,  it  is  observable,  that   in  the 

midst  of  one   of  the  main  walls  there  was  found 

inclosed  about  a  bushel  of  medals,  all  of  the 
stamp  of  Galienus  the  emperor  ;  of  which  I  myself 
procured  some,  judging  that  this  theatre,  which 
was  almost  as  ancient  as  the  city  itself,  might  be 
repaired  afterwards  by  Galienus  ;  and  this  copper 
coin  there  inclosed  in  memory  of  this  emperor, 
that  future  ages  might  acknowledge  him  to  have 
been  the  builder  of  that  stately  fabric,  whensoever 
time  or  enemies  should  bring  it  to  destruction. 
Over  the  gate  of  the  upper  castle  on  the  hill,  the 
Roman  eagles  continue  still  engraved  ;  and  not  far 
from  thence  is  the  tomb  of  Polycarpus,  one  of  the 
first  blessed  martyrs  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  the  theatre.  At  the  gate 
of  this  castle  we  speak  of,  there  is  a  great  head  of 
stone  immured  in  the  wall,  something  resembling 
the  head  of  an  Amazon,  which  the  Turks  call 
Coidasa,  and  thereof  have  this  story :  that  in  an- 
cient times  the  Archipelago,  or  yEgean  sea,  was 
firm  land  ;  but  when  Alexander  the  Great,  intend- 
ing to  make  his  conquest  as  far  as  the  East  Indies, 
was  refused  passage  through  the  countries  of  this 
Coidasa,  to  whom  the  Archipelago,  then  firm  land, 
was  subject ;  he  in  revenge  cut  that  neck  of  land, 
which  we  call  the  Hellespont,  and  thereby  let  in  the 
Propontis  and  Euxine  sea  into  her  country,  which 
made  such  a  deluge  and  inundation,  as  ever  after 
overwhelmed  that  vast  tract  of  land,  which  now 
makes  a  sea,  leaving  only  some  few  isles,  which 
were  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  make  up  all  those 
islands  which  we  find  in  the  Archipelago.  And 
thus  much  we  are  assured  from  a  piece  of  Turkish 
liistory.  But  it  matters  little  what  the  Turks  report 
or  write  in  tliese  cases  ;  for  it  is  more  probable, 
that  that  woman,  which  the  Turks  call  Coidasa, 
was  that  great  Amazon  Smyrna,  which,  Strabo  saith, 
gave  the  name  to  this  city,  whose  face  may  be  that 
W'hich  we  find  enstamped  on  medals  with  the  in- 
scription of  2//upm<w»'. 

The  people  which   built   this    city  came    from 
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Ephesus,   and   dispossessed  the   Leleges   of  their  CHAP.  v. 
habitation,  as  Strabo  reports  5  afterwards  the  Ly-  ^^^'^-  ^- 
dians  demolished  the  buildings ;    so  that  for    the 
space  of  four  hundred  years  it  was  inhabited  rather 
like  a  village    than   a   city,  until  Antigonus,  and 
after   him   Lysimachus,    restored  it  to  its   ancient 
splendor.     The   city  was  chiefly  built  on  the  side 
of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  now  evident,  since  the  great 
ruins  round  the  town  were  digged  up  to  supply  the 
new  buildings  with  stone,   that  all  those  ruins  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Meles  were  no  other  than 
temples  and  burying  places  of  the  dead  :  and  par- 
ticularly that  which  we  call  the  Temple  of  Janus  ; 
which   being  demolished,  proved  no   other  than  a 
vault    full   of  sepulchres,   and  might   become    the 
bodies  of  the  monarchs  and  princes  of  this  coun- 
try.    I  once  believed  it  to  be  the  Homerium,  or  the 
square  porch,  which,   Strabo  saith,  was  dedicated 
to  Homer  ;  (to  whose  birth  this  place  is  the  first 
of  the  seven,  which  lays  claim  ;)  but  my  eyes  have 
evinced  the  contrary,  and  it  may  rather  be  that  large 
porch,  which  we  find  situated  on  the  hill  near  to  the 
castle. 

The  third  Epistle  in  the  Revelation  *  of  St.  John  5. 
is  directed  to  the  church  of  Pergamus,  called  by  Of  Perga- 
the  Turks  Pergam,  (as  Sir  Paul  Kycaut  +  informs  ">"5' 
us,)  lying  about  sixty  miles  northward  from  Smyrna, 
once  the  regal  city  over  the  provinces  of  Mysia, 
iEolis,  Ionia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  and  afterwards 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  empire,  by  the  will  and 
testament  of  Attains,  the  last  king  thereof  That 
which  I  observed  of  the  city  Pergamus,  saith  my 
author,  as  it  now  stands  at  present,  is  this,  that 
its  situation  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which,  Strabo 
saith,  is  in  a  conical  form,  having  a  prospect  unto 
a  pleasant  and  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  the  river 
Caicus,  and  abounding  with  all  sorts  of  fruits.  The 
earth  also  yielding  with  little  pains  or  industry, 
causes  the  people  to  become  lazy  and  negligent ; 


•  Rev.  ii.  12. 

t  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  78,  &c. 
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PART  II.  which  manured  with  the  same  care  as  is  practised 

in  tlie  hke  naturally  happy  countries,  would  prove 

one  of  the  most  fertile  gardens  and  paradises  of 
the  world.  For  from  the  top  of  that  small  hill, 
which  overshadows  the  city,  (small,  I  say,  in 
respect  of  the  adjacent  mountains,)  on  which  stands 
an  ancient  castle,  or  rather  the  walls  thereof  ill 
repaired,  so  pleasant  a  prospect  discovers  itself 
on  all  sides  of  the  plain,  as  for  some  time  may 
well  entertain  the  eyes  of  a  stranjrer  with  great 
delight.  'J'he  inhabitants  being  slothful,  and  ab- 
Iiorring  labour,  addict  themselves  principally  to 
thefts  and  robberies,  being  more  pleased  to  seize  a 
booty  in  their  plains  with  rapine  and  violence,  than 
with  honest  and  religious  labour  to  purcliase  their 
bread,  by  turning  up  the  rich  clods  of  their  native 
soil  ;  by  which  means  this  city  goes  more  and  more 
to  decay  and  ruin,  merely  for  want  of  industry.  So 
that  whereas  about  ten  years  past  there  were  fifty- 
three  streets  of  this  town  inhabited,  there  are  now 
only  twenty- two  frequented  ;  the  others  are  de- 
serted, and  their  buildings  go  to  ruin.  Here  are 
still  many  remains  and  appearances  of  antique 
buildings,  such  as  vast  pillars  of  marble  subverted. 
One  place  seems  to  have  been  the  palace  of  tlie 
prince,  still  conserved  by  columns  of  polished  mar- 
ble, which,  like  buttresses,  support  the  wall  for  at 
least  fifty  paces  in  length.  There  are  also  the 
ruins  of  several  churches  ;  one  of  which,  more 
spacious  and  magnificent  than  the  rest,  is,  by  tra- 
dition of  the  Greeks  of  that  country,  reported  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  to  have  been 
the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Several  other  churches 
are  possessed  by  the  Mahometans,  and  employed  to 
their  superstitious  devotion,  amongst  which  (as  re- 
ported by  the  Greeks,  and  confessed  by  the  Turks) 
there  are  two ;  one  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
and  another  to  St.  Demetrius,  both  which  the  Turks 
have  relinquished  ;  the  first  because,  as  report  goes, 
the  walls  fall  as  much  by  night  as  they  are  built  by 
day ;  and  the  other,  because  the  door  of  the  me- 
narck,  or  steeple,  which  above,  where  they  call  to 

15 
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prayers,  points  always  towards  Mecha,  which  is  to  CHAP.  V. 
the  south-east,  did  in  a  miraculous  manner,  after  it  SECT.  I. 
was  built,  turn  itself  to  the  north,  to  which  point 
that  door  now  looks  ;  of  which  I  myself  have  been 
an  eye-witness  :  but  what  deceit  may  have  been 
herein  contrived  by  the  Greek  masons,  I  am  not 
able  to  aver.  There  are  also  vast  ruins  without  the 
city,  of  arched  work  ;  and  some  remainders  of  a 
theatre  :  but  there  wanting  inscriptions  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  direct  us,  we  were  wholly 
in  the  dark,  and  could  make  no  certain  conjectures 
or  judgment  of  what  they  might  have  been:  only  it 
is  probable,  that  such  vast  piles  of  building  are  the 
relics  of  public  edifices.  Through  the  upper  part 
of  this  city  of  Pergamus  runs  a  very  plentiful 
stream  of  water,  which  in  many  places  is  honoured 
by  antiquity  with  magnificent  arches  in  form  of  a 
bridge  ;  and  this  stream  I  apprehend  to  have  been 
named  Selimus.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  city 
are  many  vaults  under  ground,  almost  under  every 
house,  and  under  every  street,  which  must  have 
been  either  cisterns  or  conveyances  for  water. 
And  thus  much  shall  serve  to  have  spoken  of  Per- 
gamus. 

The  fourth  Epistle  *  in  the  book  of  Revelation         <>• 
was  sent  to  the  church  of  Thyatira,  which  f,  on  ac-  9^  Thya- 
count  of  likeness  of  name,  is  by  the  Christians  com-  *"^^* 
monly  taken  to  be  the  same  with  the  city  called  by 
the  Turks  Tyria,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  Ephesus,  but  falsely  ;  this  lying  quite  another 
way  from  the  place  where  (according    to  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it  by  ancient  authors)  Thyatira  lay, 
and  where  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  happily  found  its  re- 
mains ;  concerning  which  he  gives  this  account "[. 

Being  satisfied  that  Tyria,  so  called  by  the 
Turks,  could  not  be  Thyatira,  we  passed  on  south- 
east from  Pergamus  through  the  plains,  with  hopes 
to  find  some  ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the  Phry- 
gian river,  which    is    the   Hermus  §  ;    and  being 

•  Rev.  ii.  18.  f  Present  State,  &c.  p.  54. 

X  Present  State,  &c.  p.  70,  &c.  §  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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TART  II.  guided  thereunto  by  Ferrarius,  who  placed  Thya- 

lira  between  Sardis  and  Pergamus,  viz.  thirty  miles 

from  the  first,  and  fifty-eight  miles  from  the  latter 
southward  ;  and  taking  likewise  direction  in  our 
journey  from  Strabo,  who  says,  from  Pergamus  to- 
ward the  south  is  a  ridge  of  hills  ;  on  the  other  side 
of  which,  in  the  way  to  Sardis,  stands  the  city 
Thyatira,  a  colony  of  the  Macedonians.  In  this 
journey,  when  we  supposed  ourselves  to  draw  near 
to  the  place  which  we  searched  for,  we  made  en- 
quiry of  the  Turks  for  ancient  ruins,  who  directed 
us  to  a  certain  place,  which  they  call  Mormor,  or 
Marble,  called  so  from  the  large  quarries  of  marble 
which  arise  there,  and  are  the  finest  and  whitest 
veins  tliat  ever  I  beheld  :  of  which  tliere  remained 
certain  ruined  houses  ;  but  they  were  so  evidently 
modern,  that  they  looked  nothing  like  the  ancient 
Thyatira,  but  rather  the  subversion  of  some  Turk- 
ish buildings  ;  which,  as  wc  understood  after- 
wards, had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
that  they  removed  thence  to  a  more  commodious 
situation  not  far  distant,  which  they  denominated 
from  the  white  marble  rocks  of  their  old  habita- 
tion, calling  it  Akhisar,  or  Jfhile  Castle. 

To  that  place  thence,  being  about  five  English 
miles,  we  bent  our  course,  and  found  it  a  city  well 
inhabited,  and  considerable  for  the  trade  of  cot- 
tons. At  our  entrance  into  this  city,  casting  our 
eyes  on  pillars  and  broken  stones,  with  rare  sculp- 
tures, and  on  certain  inscriptions,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance were  so  fair  that  they  seemed  almost  legible  ; 
we  immediately  apprehended,  that  this  must  have 
been  the  ancient  Thyatira :  farther  enquiry  gave 
light  to  our  conjectures,  and  changed  our  proba- 
ble into  arguments  of  demonstration.  For  enter- 
ing now  within  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  espying 
carved  works  in  stone,  more  antique  than  the  Turk- 
ish nation  itself,  and  better  polished  than  what 
was  ever  effected  by  their  art  and  industry,  we  im- 
mediately concluded,  that  we  had  certainly  found 
that  of  which  we  had  been  so  long  in  quest ;  the 
which  was  more  assuredly  confirmed,  so  soon  as  we 
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read  an  inscription,  which  we  took  for  a  pedestal  CHAP.  v. 
of  a  pillar  in  the  midst  of  the  market-place,  which  SECT.  I. 
served  to  support  the  new  building.  The  inscrip- 
tion  in  English  begins  thus  ;  The  most  potent  coun- 
cil of  the  Thyatirenians,  &c.  This  inscription, 
wherein  Thyatira  is  named,  put  us  beyond  all 
doubt  of  having  found  the  city  for  which  we 
looked,  and  gave  us  encouragement  to  make  fur- 
ther examination  herein :  so  that  proceeding  for- 
wards we  found  the  stone  of  a  sepulchre,  of  which 
a  tanner  made  use,  filled  with  hides  and  lime,  and 
on  which  there  was  an  inscription,  wherein  there 
was  mention  likewise  made  of  the  viost  potent  and 
most  great  city  of  the  Thyatirenians.  We  found 
also  on  a  large  sepulchre,  placed  in  an  open  court, 
belonging  to  a  Turk  of  quality,  another  inscription, 
wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  most  excellent  city 
of  the  Thyatirenians ;  with  others  to  the  same  pur- 
pose *. 

The  city  of  Akhisar,  which  now  on  assurance  we 
may  adventure  to  call  Thyatira,  is  situated  near  to 
that  river,  which  Pliny  calls  the  Lycus ;  which 
though  it  waters  not  the  town,  yet  it  improves  and 
makes  plentiful  those  pleasant  plains,  through  which 
it  runs.  But  for  the  town  itself,  it  receives  so  full 
a  stream  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  as  is  divided  (ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  inhabitants)  into  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  rivulets ;  so  that  every 
house  flows,  and  every  street  is  supplied  with  full 
channels  of  delightful  and  crystalline  waters,  cool 
and  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  light  on  the  stomach. 
And  besides  all  the  air  is  wholesome,  and  the  coun- 
try round  rich  and  delightful,  and  in  all  points 
agreeable  to  the  foundation  of  so  renowned  a  city  ; 
which  causes  it  likewise  in  our  days  to  flourish  with 
trade,  and  to  be  more  h?ppy  than  her  other  desolate 
and  comfortless  sisters. 

The   church   mentioned  fifth  f  in  order  by  St.         7. 
John,  is  that  of  Sardis,  seated  on  the  Pactolus,  and  Of  Sardis. 

•  The  inscription  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's 
Treatise,  referred  to,  p.  73 — 78. 
t  Rev.  iii.  1. 
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PART  II.  the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,   and   so  of 

•  Croesus,  the  last  Lydian  king,  who  was  conquered 

by  Cyrus,  the  first  Persian  emperor.  In  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  being  taken  by  the  Greeks,  it  so  startled 
him,  that  he  commanded  one  of  his  attendants  to 
say  aloud  every  day,  whilst  he  was  at  dinner,  *  The 
Grecians  have  taken  Sardis,  continuing  that  me- 
mento  till  it  should  be  recovered.  Being  over- 
thrown by  a  most  terrible  earthquake,  it  was  re- 
edified  at  the  cost  of  Tiberius,  continuing  long 
after  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Lydia. — 
Strabo  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  great  and  ancient 
city,  and  yet  of  later  date  than  the  state  of  the 
Trojans.  It  had  in  his  time  a  castle  well  fortified, 
tlie  mountain  Tmolus  hanging  over  the  city  ;  on  the 
top  of  which  was  erected  an  high  tower  of  white 
stone,  built  after  the  Persian  manner :  from  whence 
is  a  pleasing  prospect  over  all  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
and  thence  also  you  may  take  a  view  of  the  Cays- 
ter.  Out  of  the  Tmolus  flows  the  Pactolus,  whose 
streams  of  ancient  times  carried  great  flakes  of  gold 
with  its  current;  from  whence  Crcesus  and  his  an- 
cestors amassed  their  riches  :  but  now  the  springs 
of  gold  are  failed.  The  rivers  Pactolus  and  Hylaa 
fall  into  the  Hermus,  and  afterwards  those  three, 
joined  with  more  ignoble  streams,  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Phocian  sea,  now  called  Fogia,  or 
rather  Pochia.  But  Sir  Paul  llycaut-j-  tells  us, 
that  whatsoever  this  city  was  in  former  days,  it  is 
now  only  a  poor  habitation  of  shepherds,  living  in 
low  and  humble  cottages  ;  howsoever  the  ancient 
pillars  and  ruins  lift  tip  their  heads,  as  unwilling  to 
lose  the  memory  of  their  ancient  glory.  Tiiis  city 
is  also  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Tmolus,  as  Strabo 
before  mentioned  hath  well  described  it.  The 
castle,  which  is  erected  on  a  high  and  steep  moun- 
tain, is  very  difficult  to  ascend,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible by  force  of  arras.     But  being  on  the  top,  there 

•  Dr.  Heylin  observes  hereupon,  that  the  like  course  was  taken 
by  the  Parliaments  of  France,  as  long  as  Calais  remained  in  the 
liands  of  the  English.     Cosmogr.  p.  GCO. 

t  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  75 — 78. 
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of  ppears  the  most  pleasant  prospect  that  ever  my  CHAP.  V. 
yes  beheld,  to  which  the  Pactolus  gives  a  wonder-  SECT.  I. 
ill  embeliishment,  which  turns  and  winds  so  de- 
ightfully  through  all  the  plains,  watering  all  parts 
ibout  in  that  manner,  as  to  make  that  country  ex- 
eeding  fertile  and  rich,  and  from  thence  might  give 
)Ccasion  of  that  saying,  that  the  Pactolus  ran  with 
jolden  streams. 

The  church  mentioned  by  St.  John  *  in  the  sixth         8. 
Dlace  is   that  of  Philadelphia,   honoured   formerly  Of  Phila- 
ivith  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan,  as  well  as  Sar-  "^'P"'^- 
iis  and  Thyatira.     The  reason  whereof  (for  other- 
ivise  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  both  of  church 
and  state,  to  have  in  one  province  more  than  one 
metropolis)  is  thought  to  have   been  the  respect 
had  to  these   several  churches,   in  regard  to  their 
«lprimitive  antiquity  and  foundation  by  St.  John  the 
llApostle,  as  it  was  generally  believed.     This  city 
lollies  about  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  south-east  from 
«|Sardis,  as  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  f  informs  us,  who  adds, 
i  Ithat  it  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  and  by  them 
•!  called  Ala-shakir,  or  the  Fair  City,   still  retaining 
3  1  the  form  of  a  city,  with  something  of  trade  to  invite 
!" !  people  to  it,  being  the  road  of  the  Persian  cara- 
,   vans ;   though    the  walls  which    encompass   it  are 
decayed  in  many  places,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Turks,  are  wholly  neglected.     Besides 
which  there  is  little  of  antiquity  remaining,  unless 
'  the  ruins  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John,  made 
a  dunghill  to  receive  the  otfals  of  dead  beasts. — 
However  God  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  some 
in  this  place  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  for  it  being  inhabited  by  many  Greeks,  it  is 
adorned    with    no   less   than   twelve  churches ;    of 
I  which  St.  Mary's  and   St.  George's   are   the  chief, 
'  which    we   visited.      There  the   chief  Papas    pre- 
sented before  us  some  manuscripts  of  the  Gospel, 
I  pretending  them  to  be  very  ancient ;  but  we  could 
I  hardly  be  persuaded   to   believe  them  so,   because 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  the  prime  Apostle  of 

•  Rev.iii.  7.  t  Present  State,  &c.  p.  73,  &c. 
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FART  II.  Asia,  was  prefixed  in  the  first  place,  and  because  the 

chapters  were  not  disposed   in  the   due  form   and 

order,  but  according  to  the  method  observed  in  their 
missals. 

The  situation  of  Philadelphia  is  on  the  rising  of 
the  mountain  Tmolus,  having  a  pleasant  prospect 
on  the  plains  beneath,  well  furnished  with  divers 
villages,  and  watered,  as  I  take  it,  by  the  Pactolus. 
The  only  rarity,  which  the  Turks  shew  in  that  place 
to  travellers,  is  a  wall  of  men's  bones,  which  they 
report  to  have  been  erected  by  the  prince  which  first 
took  tliat  city,  who  having  slaughtered  many  of  the 
besieged  in  a  sally,  for  the  terror  of  those  which  sur- 
vived raised  a  wall  of  their  bones,  which  is  so  well 
cemented,  and  the  bones  so  entire,  that  I  brought  a 
piece  thereof  with  me  from  thence. 
9.  The  last  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  mentioned 

Of  Laodi-  by  St.  John  *,  is  that  of  Laodicea,  which  Strabo 
tells  us,  being  before  but  a  small  place,  grew  great 
and  considerable  in  his  own  and  the  foregoing  age. 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut  f  gives  us  this  account  of  it.  Lao- 
dicea is  another  of  those  cities,  which  is  also  forgot- 
ten in  its  name,  and  overwhelmed  in  its  ruins  ;  and 
yet  we  certainly  discovered  it  about  four  days' jour- 
ney south-east  from  Tyria  J,  a  city  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Ephesus,  and  commonly  mistaken, 
by  reason  of  the  likeness  of  names,  (as  has  been  be- 
fore observed,)  for  Thyatira. 

The  first  place,  which  we  imagined  might  be 
Laodicea,  was  a  city  called  by  the  Turks  Dingizlec ; 
being  so  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  who  there  inhabit, 
and  are  not  above  forty  in  number,  where  they  have 
a  little  church.  But  little  credit  are  we  to  give  unto 
them  concerning  the  ancient  condition  of  their  na- 
tion ;  for  they  who  are  in  those  pans,  and  have  lost 
their  own  language,  and  speak  and  understand  no 
other  tongue  than  the  Turkish,  are  not  competent 
judges  of  the  antiquities,  which  extend  themselves 


•  Rev.  iii.  14. 

t  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  56—64. 

I  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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beyond  the  time  of  the  Turks.  Howsoever  the  CHAP.  v. 
situation  of  that  place,  which  is  exceedingly  plea-  SECT.  I. 
sant,  and  not  far  distant  certainly  from  the  true 
Laodicea,  might  yield  us  reason  sutficient  to  enquire 
for  it  in  that  city,  which  is  planted  with  all  sorts 
of  fruit-trees,  watered  with  plentiful  streams,  and 
abounds  with  all  provisions  either  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  livelihood,  so  that  the  Turks  compare  it 
with  the  air  and  fruitfulness  of  Damascus.  The 
outward  walls  are  ancient,  but  neglected,  after  the 
Turkish  custom :  the  city  within  built  low,  after  the 
modern  fashion  of  that  country,  and  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  a  trade  of  Bogasines.  Some  few  churches 
there  are,  which  appear  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Christians,  now  converted  into  mosques  ;  so  that 
nothing  appeared  in  this  case,  which  could  induce 
us  to  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Greeks,  that  this 
place  was  Laodicea.  But  being  informed  by  the 
Turks  of  certain  ruins  about  four  miles  distant  from 
tlience,  called  by  them  Eski-hisar,  or  the  Old  Castle, 
curiosity  led  us  thither ;  where  being  entered,  we 
found  a  city  of  a  vast  circumference,  subverted  and 
overthrown,  situated  on  three  or  four  small  hills. 
What  we  had  first  sight  of  was  an  aqueduct,  which 
guided  us  to  the  rest :  beneath  which  was  a  river, 
which  I  call  the  Lycus,  nourished  with  two  other 
streams,  which  I  call  Asopus  and  Caper,  that  so  the 
situation  may  agree  with  the  description  which  Pliny 
gives  of  it.  This  certainly  cnn  have  been  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Laodicea,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  geographers,  anciently  called  Diospolis. 
Here  within  we  found,  besides  a  multitude  of  other 
ruins,  three  large  amphitheatres,  and  a  circus  ;  the 
three  were  of  a  round  form,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
seats,  one  above  the  other,  the  stones  of  which  were 
not  much  displaced.  The  circus  was  long,  and  at 
the  end  thereof  was  a  cave,  where  the  wild  beasts 
were  kept,  designed  for  the  Roman  sports,  over  the 
mouth  of  which  was  an  arch,  with  an  inscription  *  to 
the  emperor  Vespasian.     Many  other  ruins  there 

*  The  inscription  may  be  seen  at  large  in  mv  author,  p.  61, 
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PART  II.  were  of  mighty  fabrics,  of  which  we  could  receive 

no  knowledge,  nor  make  conjectures,  nor  could  we 

be  guided  by  inscriptions  :  for  time  and  earthquakes 
had  so  strangely  defaced  all  tilings,  that,  besides  the 
theatre,  there  scarce  remained  one  stone  upon  the 
other.     It   seems   that   this  city  suffered  much  by 
Mithridates  Eupator  :  yet  the  excellency  of  the  soil, 
and  the  riches  of  the  citizens,  quickly  repaired  the 
damages,  and  restored  it  again  to  its  pristine  happi- 
ness :  for,  as  I  said,  the  situation  of  it  is  elevated 
on  two  or  three  pleasant  mounts  rather  than  hills,  i 
which  oversee  the  most  rich  and  delightful  plains  of 
all  Phrygia.     It  hath   to  the  north   the  mountain 
Cadmus,  being  distant,  as  may  be  conjectured,  about 
ten  English  miles,  from  whence  the  Lycus  hath  its 
source,  and  overflows  those  pastures  round  about ; 
which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  bred  numerous 
flocks  of  black  sheep,  which,  for  the  fineness  of  the 
fleece,  far  exceeded  the  Milesian  wools.     And  thus 
the  riches  of  their  woollen  manufacture  being  added 
to  the  donative  of  two  thousand  talents,  which  Hiero 
bequeathed  to  that  people,  might  be  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  public,  and  serve  to  raise  them  out  of 
the  dust,  when  overthrown  by  earthquakes.     For 
when  Nero  was  the  fourth   time  consul,  Laodicea, 
saith  Tacitus,  was  then  sorely  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, (the  fate  of  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia,) 
which  notwithstanding  was  re-edified  by  the  puis- 
sance of  its  own  riches;  but  relapsing  again  into  the 
same  calamity,  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
became  irrecoverably  lost,  not  only  as  to  its  pristine 
condition  of  prosperity,  but  also  to  its  very  name, 
having  now  no  other  existence  or  being,  than  what 
wise  and  learned  men  have  conserved  in  the  histories 
thereof. 
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CHAP.  V. 
SECT.  II. 


SECTION    II. 


Of  St.  Paul's  Voyages  and  Travels,  from  his  leaving 
Ephesus,  till  his  coming  to  Jerusalem. 

Having    thus    given    an    account    of    the    seven        1- 

_____ 

Churches  in  Asia,  to  which  the  seven  Epistles  re-  ^t.  Paul  de- 
corded  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  were  sent  by  S,^"^^  '""^ 

„,,.,.  .  T      1    11  Ephesus  in- 

(jou  s  immediate  appointment ;    1   shall  now  pro-  to  Macedo- 

ceed  with  the  voyages  and  travels  of  St.  Paul,  whom  nia. 
we  left  preaching  at  Ephesus;   where  having  staid  A- D- 52, 
two   years  *  and   upwards,  after  the  uproar  occa-     ' 
sioned  f  by  Demetrius   the  silversmith  was  ceased, 
he  called  to  him  the  disciples,  and  embracing  them, 
took  his  leave  of  them,  and  so  departed  for  to  go  A.D.  55. 
into  Macedonia,  the  several  parts  whereof  he  pro- 
bably at  this  time  went  over,  thereby  preaching  the 
Gospel  round  about  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum  X, 

For  Illyricum  was  a  province  lying  to  the  north         2. 
and  north-west   of  Macedonia,   along  the  eastern  Of  IHyri- 

coast  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Venice.     It  ™"^  ^"!^ 

T     .         •  1     1    •    ,  T  1         •  ,1      Dalmatia. 

was  distinguished  into  two  parts  ;  Liburnia  to  the 

north,  where  now  lies  Croatia  ;  and  Dalmatia  to 
the  south,  still  retaining  the  same  name,  and  being 
the  country  to  which  Titus  went,  as  St.  Paul  in- 
forms Timothy,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  him,  chap, 
iv.  ver.  10. 

When  St.  Paul  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he        3. 
came  into  Greece,  a  country  renowned  throughout  ^^'  ^'^V' 
the  ancient  world  for  learning  and  arts,  insomuch  Qreece. 
that  they  divided  wisdom  among  themselves,  look-  a.D.  55. 
ing  upon  it  as  if  it   belonged  only  to  them,  and 
hence  styling  all  other  nations  barbarians.     To  this 
St.  Paul  alludes,  when  he  saith,  /  am  a  debtor  both 
to  the  Greek  and  to  the  barbarian,  to  the  wise  and  to 
the  unwise  §. 

*  Acts  xix.  10.  -f-  Acts  XX.  1. 

§  Rom.  i.  14. 
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Geography  of  the  New  Testament ; 

As  to  the  signification  of  tlie  name  or  extent  of 
Greece,  it  was  used  by  common  writers  to  denote 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Hellas,  or  Greece 
properly  so  called,  and  the  Peloponnese,  now 
Morea.  But  the  Romans  distinguished  all  these 
only  into  two  provinces,  viz.  JNIacedonia  and 
Achaia;  under  the  former  of  which  they  compre- 
hended Epirus  and  Thessaly ;  under  the  latter, 
Greece  properly  so  called,  and  the  Peloponnese. 
Now  the  word  Greece,  as  it  is  taken  in  tlie  Old 
Testament  in  the  largest  sense,  so  as  to  include 
Macedonia,  so  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  plainly 
taken  exclusively  of  Macedonia,  and  as  equivalent 
to  Achaia  in  the  Roman  acceptation  of  it ;  that 
is,  so  as  to  include  not  only  Greece  properly  so 
called,  but  also  the  Peloponnese,  wherein  lay  ; 
Achaia  Propria,  and  the  city  Corinth  stood,  which 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  visited  during  his 
three  months'  stay  at  this  time  in  Greece. 

St.  Paul  being  after  this  *  resolved  for  Syria,  and 
understanding  that  the  Jews  had  a  design  to  kill  him 
by  the  way,  he  altered  the  course  of  his  journey, 
not  going  the  direct  way  out  of  Greece,  but  return- 
ing througli  Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and  sailing 
thence  to  Troas  ;  whence,  after  a  week's  stay,  he 
went  by  land  to  Assos  t,  a  sea-port  town  at  the 
south-west  part  of  the  province  of  Troas,  and  lying 
over-against  the  isle  Lesbos,  or  Metelin ;  which 
therefore  St.  Paul  touched  at  next. 

For  St.  Paul  taking  shipping  at  Assos,  came  to 
Mitylene  Xi  o"^  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  isle 
Lesbos,  and  which  in  time  became  the  most  con- 
siderable, so  as  to  give  name  long  since  to  the 
whole  isle,  hence  called  now-a-days  Metelin.  It 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  seven  miles  from  the  main 
land  of  Troas,  and  to  be  one  of  the  largest  isles  in 
the  Archipelago  ;  upon  which  account,  as  also  o) 
its  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  it 
is  thought  worthy  $  of  a  fortress,  and  the  defence 


•  Acts  XX.  3— C.  t  Acts  XX.  13.  %  Acts  xx.  14. 

§  Rycaut's  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  p.  337. 
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of  the  Ottoman  sword.  It  is  memorable  for  the  CHAP.  V. 
many  eminent  persons,  which  it  has  produced,  as  SECT.  II. 
Sappho,  the  inventress  of  Sapphic  verses  ;  Alcaeus, 
a  famous  lyric  poet ;  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  Theophrastus,  that  noble 
physician  and  philosopher  ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Arion,  the  celebrated  musician.  A&  for  the  city 
Mitylene,  it  is  seated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
in  a  peninsula,  with  a  commodious  haven  on  each 
side. 

Sailing  from  Mitylene,  St.  Paul  came  the  next  7. 
day  *  over-against  Chios,  an  isle  also  in  the  Archi-  To  Chios, 
peiago,  next  to  Lesbos  or  Metelin,  both  in  situa- 
tion and  bigness ;  whence  also  this  isle  is  es- 
teemed t  by  the  Turks  worthy  of  a  fort.  Its  chief 
town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  both  now-a-days 
commonly  termed  Scio.  This  isle  lies  over-against 
Smyrna,  and  is  reckoned  not  above  four  leagues 
distant  from  the  Asiatic  continent.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  %,  that  in  no  place  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  do  the  Christians  enjoy 
more  freedom  in  their  religion  and  estates,  than  in 
this  isle  ;  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  an  ancient 
capitulation  made  with  Sultan  Mahomet  II.  to 
whom  they  surrendered  themselves  on  composition 
and  articles  of  liberty,  and  of  enjoyment  of  their 
estates ;  which  to  this  day  is  maintained  so  faith- 
fully, that  a  Turk  cannot  strike  or  abuse  a  Chris- 
tian without  severe  correction.  Here  the  men 
wear  hats  and  clothes  almost  after  the  Spanish 
mode ;  carry  the  crucifix  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  and  exercise  their  religion  with  ail 
freedom.  This  island  produces  the  most  excellent 
mastich  §  in  the  world  ;  and  I  think  (saith  my  au- 
thor) there  is  no  place  where  it  is  so  good,  and  in 
so  great   abundance  ;    and   herein  they  pay   their 

»  Acts  XX.  15.  t  Present  State  of  Greek  Cluucli,  p.  337. 

I  Ibid.  p.  3.37,  358. 

§  Isidore  in  his  Oiigines  tells  us,  that  the  isle  took  the  name 
of  Chios,  from  its  abounding  in  mastich,  this  being  called  Chios 
in  the  Syriac  language-  The  gum  so  called  proceeds  from  the 
lentisk  tree. 

VOL.  11.  O 
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PART  II.  tribute  to  the  grand  Signior.     In  this  place  both 

the  Greek  and  the  Roman  rehgions  are  professed. 

The  cliief  famihes  of  the  latter  sort  are  two,  and 
those  of  considerable  esteem,  viz.  the  Monesi, 
alias  Giustiniani,  and  Borghesi.  These  latter  are 
noble,  but  the  first  have  been  princes,  who  having 
in  the  year  1345  been  sent  thither  from  Liguria,  or 
parts  of  Genoa,  as  governors,  afterwards  became 
supreme  lords  of  that  island,  which  they  ruled  with 
absolute  authority,  until  the  Turks  approaching  as 
near  to  them  as  Magnesia,  and  having  possessed 
tliemselves  of  that  capital  city,  they  judged  their 
small  city  incapable  to  resist  ;  and  therefore,  like 
the  remoter  parts  of  Ragusi,  tliey  addressed  them- 
selves with  all  humility  and  subjection  to  demand 
peace.  This  place  has  stoutly  engaged  among 
the  other  cities  and  islands  in  the  contention  of 
Homer's  birth  ;  but  in  our  times  (as  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut  observes)  it  is  so  far  from  having  gained 
the  reputation  of  producing  many  wise  men,  that 
it  is  become  contemptible  to  a  proverb,  there  be- 
ing amongst  the  Greeks  a  common  proverb,  im- 
porting, that  a  wise  man  is  as  rare  amongst  them, 
as  a  green  horse.  This  island  is  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  poets  *  for  the  wine  and  figs  that  came  from 
thence,  and  by  others  f  for  its  marble  and  white 
earth. 
8.  Setting  sail  from  Chios  or  Scio,  St.  Paul  arrived 

St.  Paul  the  next  X  day  at  Samos,  another  isle  in  the  Archi- 
comes  to  pelago,  on  the  south-cast  of  Chios,  and  about  five 
Samos.  miles  from  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  island  is 
said  to  be  very  fruitful,  and  the  wines  of  it  exceed- 
ing pleasant ;  but,  for  want  of  trade  and  encourage- 
ment, they  plant  little  more  than  they  use.  It  was 
formerly  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  so  powerful,  that  they  managed  many  pros- 
perous wars  against  their  neighbours.  To  pass  by 
one  of  the  Sibyls,  who  is  said  to  be  born  here,  the 
greatest  glory  of  this  isle  may  be  justly  esteemed, 

•  Horace  and  Martial.  f  Pliny  and  Strabo. 
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that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras,  a  person  CHAP.  V. 
wiser  than  any  of  the  seven  wise  men  so  renowned  SECT.  II. 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
philosophy,  first  bringing  it  into  Greece,  and  from 
thence  into  Italy.  This  island,  once  so  powerful, 
rich,  and  populous,  is  by  the  Turks  reduced  to 
that  mean  and  depopulated  condition,  that  a  few 
pirates  dare  land  and  plunder  it  as  they  please ;  so 
that  ever  since  1076,  no  Turk  durst  venture  to  live 
upon  it,  lest  he  should  be  carried  into  captivity  by 
these  rovers.  Sir  P.  Rycaut  *,  as  he  informs  us, 
that  in  some  of  these  islands  are  found  the  most 
expert  divers  under  water  in  the  world  ;  so  withal 
lie  tells  us,  that  the  best  of  these  divers  are  of  this 
isle  Samos,  and  of  another  isle  called  Simo.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  saw  one  of  these  employed  in  very 
cold  weather,  on  occasion  of  an  English  boat, 
which  was  sunk  by  a  ship's  side,  laden  with  tin  and 
lead,  in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  in  about  eight  fathom 
water  ;  who,  for  want  of  heat  rather  than  breath, 
(the  weather  being  very  cold  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary,) was  forced  to  dive  four  times  to  fix  four  ropes 
to  the  boat ;  two  of  which  he  hooked  within  the 
rings  of  the  head  and  stern,  and  two  at  each  side 
in  the  midships  ;  which  he  acted  very  dexterously, 
not  missing  at  any  time  of  that  which  he  went 
about.  Upon  discourse  with  him  afterwards,  he 
told  me  that  he  was  born  at  Simo,  where,  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years,  his  father  brought  him 
to  the  sea,  and  taught  him  to  swim,  and  then  to 
dive,  which  by  degrees  he  so  well  learned,  with 
other  young  companions,  that  their  common  prac- 
tice was,  to  try,  who  could  stay  longest  under  the 
water ;  in  which  they  were  very  emulous  to  ex- 
ceed, because  it  is  the  sole  trade  of  their  poor 
island  to  cut  sponges  ;  and  he  that  is  the  most  ex- 
pert therein,  gets  the  handsomest  wife,  and  the 
!  best  portion.  This  man  farther  informed  me,  that 
he  never  could  stay  under  water,  when  his  belly 
was  full ;  but  that  in  a  morning,  or  at  any  time  of 

*  Present  State,  Src.  p.  3C7,  &c. 
o  2 
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PART  II.   the  clay  fasting,  in  warm  weather,  and  in  a  calm 

■         sea,  he  could  stay  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under 

water.  He  never  heard  of  sponges  dipped  in  oil  to 
hold  in  their  mouths,  as  we  vulgarly  report  *,  nor 
used  they  any  other  help,  than,  before  they  dived 
into  the  water,  to  fill  their  lungs  with  as  much  air  as 
they  could  draw  in.  If  they  staid  long  under  water, 
they  felt  a  pain  in  their  ears,  and  many  times  blood 
issued  thence  and  from  their  noses  ;  their  eyes  were 
always  open,  so  that  they  could  almost  see  as  well 
under,  as  above  the  water.  And  indeed  I  observed 
(saith  Sir  Paul)  that  his  eyes  were  glazed  and  burnt 
with  the  sea,  that  they  looked  like  glass,  or  the  eyes 
offish. — But  to  return  to  the  description  of  the  isle 
Samos ;  which,  as  it  lies  over-against  the  Asiatic 
continent,  so  it  lies  particularly  opposite  to  Trogyl- 
lium  *,  a  cape  and  town  of  the  like  name,  not  much 
below  Ephcsus. 
9.  Soutli   of  Samos  lies   Patmos,  now   said   to   be 

Of  the  isle  Called  Palraosa,  a  little  island,  mountainous,  but 
I'atmos.  indifferently  fruitful,  especially  of  wheat  and  pulse  ; 
of  other  commodities  not  so  well  provided.  On 
one  of  these  mountains  stands  a  town  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  having  on  the  top  thereof  a 
monastery  of  Greek  Caloirs.  The  soil  about  the 
town  being  said  to  be  so  incomparably  barren,  that 
nothing  grows  on  or  near  it,  but  on  such  earth  a 
is  brought  thither  from  other  places.  Unto  this 
island  (as  to  others  in  other  parts  of  the  world)  did 
the  Koman  emperors  use  to  confine  offenders ;  a 
punishment  laid  by  Domitian  on  St.  John  the  di- 
vine, who  in  this  place  wrote  his  Revelation  to  tlic 
churches  of  Asia.  So  much  the  text  f  afHrms  for 
certain,  as  to  the  writing  of  it  in  this  island  :  and, 
the  inhabitants  by  tradition  shew  an  house  on  the 


*  It  is  observable,  that  this  clause,  Acts  xx.  15.  and  tarric 
at  Trogyllium,  is  not  read  in  the  Alexandrian  copy,  nor  Vulgat 
Latin,  nor  jEthiopic  Version,  nor  in  several  MSS,  and  it  seeml 
to  have  been  at  first  but  a  marginal  note,  being  not  well  recon^ 
cilcable  to  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  mentioned  in  the 
text 
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north  side  of  the  town,  in  which  it  was  written,  CHAP.  V. 
and  not  far  off  the  cave  where  it  was  revealed,  both  SECT.  II. 
places  being  equally  honoured  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins, 

To   go   on   now  with  the   course    of  St.  Paul's        10. 
vovacre,  who,  havine:  left  Samos,  sailed  to  Miletus  *,  St^^-aul 

*••  •  "1  COmGS  to 

a  port-town  on  the  Asiatic  continent  in  the  pro-  j^jjigt,,;,^ 
vince  of  Caria.  It  is  menfiorable  for  being  the  ' 
birth-place  of  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  mea 
of  Greece,  and  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy; 
as  also  for  the  birth  of  Anaximander  his  scholar, 
Timotheus  the  musician,  and  Anaxitnenes  the  phi- 
losopher. There  was  another  Miletus  in  Crete,  or 
in  a  little  isle  adjoining,  and  so  appertaining  to 
Crete,  where  St.  Paul  left  Trophimus  f  sick.  The 
Miletus  in  Asia,  where  St.  Paul  now  was  in  his 
voyage  to  Syria,  is  at  present  called  by  the  Turks 
(as  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  J  infonifis  us)  Melas  ;  not  far 
distant  from  which,  the  true  Mseander,  called  by 
Turks  Boluck  Mendrees,  or  the  Great  Meander, 
falls  more  gently  into  the  sea,  than  it  runs  before. 
For  though  it  encircles  all  the  plain  it  runs  through 
with  wanton  mazes,  or  innumerable  turnings  and 
windings,  yet  it  runs  with  such  a  rapid  current, 
that  it  stirs  up  the  earth  and  gravel  from  the  bot- 
tom ;  so  that  we  found  not,  saith  Sir  Paul,  the 
Streams  of  water  so  clear  and  crystalline  as  we 
hoped  to  have  enjoyed,  when  we  sat  down  to  make 
our  collation  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Loosing  from  Miletus,  St.  Paul  came  with  a  strait        11. 
course  §   unto  Coos,  another  isle  of  the  Archipe-  St-  Paul 
lago,  lying  near  the  south-west  point  of  Asia  the  ^^'jig^'Jg'J^ 
Lesser.     It  is  now  commonly  called  Lango ;  and  Qqq^^ 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine.     It 
is  also  memorable  for  the  birth  of  Hippocrates  the 
famous  physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous  painter. 
Here  was  formerly  made   that  fine  thin  stuff,   so 
much  in  use  among  the  chief  ladies  of  Rome,  which 
at  once  shewed  them  both  clothed  and  naked.     In 

•  Acts  XX.  15.  t  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
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Thence  to 
Rhodes. 


St.  Paul 
sails  to 
Patara. 


14. 

Theiicc  to 
Ptolemais. 


Geography  of  the  New  Testament ; 

the  suburbs  of  the  chief  town  of  this  isle,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  isle,  stood  a  temple  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  famous  and  rich,  with  offerings  made  to  the 
same  supposed  deity. 

From  Coos  St.  Paj^l  came  the  day  *  following  to 
Rhodes,  another  famous  isle  on  the  south  of  the 
province  of  Caria,  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  accounted 
for  dignity  next  to  Cyprus  and  Lesbos  among  the 
Asiatic  isles.  It  was  remarkable  among  the  an- 
cients for  the  clearness  of  its  air;  insomuch  that  it 
is  said  by  some  of  tliem,  that  there  is  no  day  in  the 
wliole  year,  wherein  the  sun  does  not  shine  there. 
On  which  score  Phoebus,  or  the  sun,  was  thought 
by  them  to  have  a  peculiar  kindness  for  this  isle, 
and  was  looked  on  as  the  more  peculiar  god  there- 
of. Hence  there  was  erected  in  the  harbour  of  the 
city  of  Rhodes,  and  consecrated  to  the  sun,  a  vast 
statue  of  brass,  called  Colossus,  seventy  cubits 
high,  every  finger  of  it  being  said  to  be  as  big  as 
an  ordinary  man  ;  and  standing  astride  over  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  that  the  ships  sailed  be- 
tween his  legs  ;  on  account  of  its  vast  bulk,  reck- 
oned one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ;  and  some 
years  after,  the  brass  thereof  was  carried  by  the 
SSaracens  into  Egypt,  nine  hundred  camels  being 
loaded  therewith.  Tlio  city  of  Rhodes  was  esteemed 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  universities  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Rhodes,  Marseilles,  Tarsus,  Athens, 
and  Alexandria,  being  reckoned  the  old  academies 
of  that  empire.  . 

Sailing  from  Rhodes,  St.  Paul  touched  next  at 
Patara  t,  a  sea-port  of  Lycia,  formerly  beautified 
with  a  fair  haven  and  many  temples,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  v/ith  an  oracle  in  it,  for  wealth 
and  credit  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Delphi. 

At  Patara  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  finding  a 
ship  bound  for  PhceniciaJ,  went  aboard  her,  and 
leaving  Cyprus  on  the  left  hand,  they  sailed  for 
Syria,  and  arrived  at  Tyre,  where  the  ship  was  to 
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unlade.  Having  staid  here  a  week,  they  took  ship  CHAP.  V. 
again,  and  came  to  Ptolemais  *,  of  which  take  the  SECT.  TI. 
following  account  from  Mr.  Maund/ell  f. 

Acta  had  anciently  the  name  of  Accho,  and  is 
another  of  the  places,  out  of  which  the  children  of 
Israel  could  not  drive  the  primitive  inhabitants. 
Judges  i.  31.  Being  in  after  times  enlarged  by 
Ptolemy  the  first,  it  was  called  by  him,  from  his 
own  name,  Ptolemais.  But  now  since  it  hath  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  it  has  (according  to 
the  example  of  many  other  cities  in  Turkey)  cast 
off  its  Greek,  and  recovered  some  semblance  of 
its  old  Hebrew  name  again,  being  called  Acca,  or 
A  era. 

This  city  was  for  a  long  time  the  theatre  of  con- 
tention between  the  Christians  and  Infidels,  till  at 
last,  having  divers  times  changed  its  masters,  it  was 
by  a  long  siege  finally  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
ruined  by  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  had 
thought  they  could  never  take  a  full  revenge  upon 
it  for  the  blood  it  had  cost  them,  or  sufficiently 
prevent  such  slaughters  for  the  future.  As  to  its 
situation,  it  enjoys  all  possible  advantages  both  of 
sea  and  land.  On  its  north  and  east  sides  it  is 
compassed  with  a  spacious  fertile  plain ;  on  the 
west  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  a  large  bay  extending  from  the  city  as 
far  as  mount  Carmel. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  it  has 
never  been  able  to  recover  itself  since  its  last  fatal 
overthrow.  For  besides  a  large  kane,  in  which  the 
French  factors  have  taken  up  their  quarters,  and  a 
mosque,  and  a  few  poor  cottages,  you  see  nothing 
here,  but  a  vast  and  spacious  ruin.  It  is  such  a 
ruin,  however,  as  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
strength  of  the  place  in  former  times.  It  appears 
to  have  been  encompassed  on  the  land  side  by  a 
double  wall,  defended  with  towers  at  small  dis- 
tances; and  without  the  walls  are   ditches,   ram- 
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PART  II.  parts,    and  a   kind  of  bastions,  faced  with  hewn 

" stone.     In  the  fields  without  these  works  we  saw 

scattered  up  and  down  the  ground  several  large 
balls  of  stone,  of  at  least  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 
diameter,  which  were  part  of  tlie  ammunition  used 
in  battering  the  city,  guns  being  then  unknown. 
Within  the  walls  there  still  appear  several  ruin^, 
which  seem  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  ge- 
neral heap,  by  some  marks  of  a  greater  strength 
and  magnilicence.  As  first,  those  of  the  cathedral 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  which  stands  not 
far  from  the  sea-side,  more  high  and  conspicuous 
than  the  other  ruins.  Secondly,  the  church  of  St. 
John,  the  tutelar  saint  of  this  city.  Thirdly,  the 
convent  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  a  place  whose 
remaining  walls  sufficiently  testify  its  ancient 
strength.  And  not  far  from  the  convent,  the 
palace  of  the  grand  master  of  that  order,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  may  be  guessed  from  a  large 
stair-case  and  part  of  a  church  still  remaining  in 
it.  Fourthly,  some  remains  of  a  large  church  be- 
longing to  a  nunnery,  of  which  they  tell  us  this 
memorable  story.  The  Turks  having  oppressed 
this  city  with  a  long  and  furious  siege,  at  last  en- 
tered it  by  storm,  May  19,  1291.  In  which  great 
extremity,  the  abbess  of  this  nunnery,  fearing  lest 
she  and  those  under  her  care  might  be  forced  to 
such  bestialities  as  are  usual  in  cases  of  that  de- 
plorable nature,  used  this  cruel  but  generous  means 
for  securin<r  both  her  and  them  :  she  summoned  all 
her  flock  together,  and  exhorted  them  to  cut  and 
mangle  their  faces,  as  the  only  way  to  preserve  their 
virgin  purity  ;  and,  to  shew  how  much  she  was  in 
earnest,  she  immediately  began  before  them  all  to 
make  herself  an  example  of  her  own  counsel.  The 
nuns  were  so  animated  by  this  heroical  resolution 
and  pattern  of  the  abbess,  that  they  began  in- 
stantly to  follow  her  example,  cutting  off"  their 
noses,  and  disfiguring  their  faces  with  such  horri- 
ble gashes,  as  might  excite  horror  rather  than  lust- 
ful desires  in  the  beholders.  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  soldiers  breaking  into  the  nun- 
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nery,  and  seeing,  instead  of  those  beautiful  ladies  CHAP.  V. 
they  expected,  such  tragical  spectacles,  took  a  SECT,  ir. 
revenge  for  their  disappointed  lusts,  by  putting 
them  all  to  the  sword  :  thus  restoring  them,  as  in 
charity  we  may  suppose,  to  a  new  and  inviolable 
beauty.  But  to  go  on,  many  other  ruins  there  are 
of  churches,  palaces,  monasteries,  forts,  &c.  ex- 
tending for  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  in  all 
which  you  may  discern  marks  of  so  much  strength, 
as  if  every  building  in  the  city  had  been  contrived 
for  war  and  defence.  This  is  the  present  state  of 
Ptoleraais,  given  us  by  an  ingenious  person,  who 
saw  it  in  1697. 

From  hence,  having  staid  one  day,  St.  Paul*  with        15. 
his  company  departed,  and  came  to  Caesarea,  where  ^^-  ^^"' 
they  were  entertained  by  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  caesarea 
one   of  the  seven  deacons.     Having  tarried  here  and  thence 
many  days,  they  went  up  thence  f  to  Jerusalem,  to  Jerusa- 
where  the  brethren  received  them  gladly.  •'^'"-    ^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  St.  Paul's  Travels  and  Voyages,  from  his  being 
sent  a  Prisoner  to  Rome,  till  his  Martyrdom  or 
Death. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  St.  Paul        1. 
being  in  the  Temple  J,  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  Jews,  St.  Paul  is 
as  a  man  that  taught  all  men  every  where  against  ''•PP^'^hend- 
the  people  of  the  Jews,  and  against  the  law,  and  .^  p^jjoney  ^^ 
that  place.     And  so  great  was  their  rage  against  Felix. 
the  Apostle,  that  they  went  about  to  kill  him  ;  and  A.D.  5G. 
had  done  it,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the 
chief  captain's  com.ing  with  some  soldiers  to  quell 

*  Acts  xxi.  8.         t  Acts  xxi,  15.         X  Acts  xxi.  27,  &c. 
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PART  II.  the  uproar,  who  took  him  out  of  their  hands,  and 

commanded  him  to  be  carried  to  the  castle.     After 

some  time  the  chief  captain,  Claudius  Lysias,  being 

informed  of  a  conspiracy  *  of  the  Jews  to  kill  St. 

Paul,    ordered   some    soldiers    to   convey   him    to 

Felix,  the  then  governor  of  Judea,  who  resided  at 

Caesarca. 

2.  Accordingly   the    soldiers    took   St.   Paul,   and 

Of  Antipa-   brought  him  by  night  to  Antipatris,  a  place  for- 

tns.  nierly  called  Capharsalama ;  but  being  rebuilt,  or 

at  least  enlarged  or  beautified,  by  Herod,  it  was 

by  him  named  Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father 

Antipatcr. 

S.  On  the  morrow  the  foot  soldiers  returning  to  the 

St.  Paul  is    castle  at  Jerusalem,  left  the  horsemen  that  were 

brought  lo    ggf,^  jQ  gg  ^^.j^lj   yt_  |>a^,l  to  Ca'sarea.     Where  St. 

A^a'sT."  ^^^^  being  presented  to  the  governor,  and  kept  in 
a  place  called  Herod's  Judgment-hall,  and  having 
been  often  heard  by  Felix,  and  afterwards  by  Por- 

A.D.  58.      cius  Festus,  the  succeeding  governor  ;  and  at  length, 

being  obliged  to  make  his  appeal  to  Cassar  himself; 

it  was  after  some  time  t  determined  that  he  should 

4.         be  sent  into  Italy.     Hereupon  he,  with  certain  other 

Ucing  sent    prisoners,  was  delivered  to  a  centurion  of  Augus- 

to  Italy,  he        ,    ^     j   named  Julius  ;  and  they  all  went  aboard 

poes  aboard         ,  .        ^  .  ,  ■  ,"1  •      tv^^      •      • 

a  ship  of  a  ship  of  AdramyttuuTi,  a  sea-port  town  m  Mysia  m 

Adramyt-  the  lesser  Asia,  lying  over  against  the  isle  Lesbos, 

tinm.  or  Metelin,  and  not  far  from  Troas. 

A.D.  58.  Setting  sail  they  took  their  course  by  if  Sidon, 

,,  and   so  under  Cyprus,  and  then  over   the   sea  of 

He  comes      ^.,.  .  ,  „         ,     i-         -n     i  .      a,i 

toMvrain    Cilicia  and  Pamphyha,   till  they  came  to  Myra,  a 

Lycla.  city  of  Lycia.     As  for  Lycia,  it   was  a  province 

lying  between  Pamphylia  to  the  east,  and  Caria  to 
the  west,  Lydia  (or  Asia  proper  in  the  Scripture 
sense)  with  Phrygiato  the  north,  and  the  sea  to  the 
south.  In  this  province  it  is,  that  the  most  famous 
and  chief  mountain  of  all  the  Asiatic  continent  be- 
gins, named  Taurus. 

The  city  Myra,  at  which  St.  Paul  now  touched, 
was  the  metrdpolis  of  the  province  of  Lycia,  when 

•  Acts  xxiii.  12—35.  f  Acts  xxvii.  1—5.         %  Ibid. 
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under  the  Romans ;  and  by  consequence  an  arch-  CHAP.  VI. 

bishop's  see,  when  Christian.     St.  Nicholas,  one  of 

the  bishops  hereof  in  the  primitive  times,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  scholars  ;  his  festival, 
annually  holden  on  the  sixth  of  December,  is  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  Rome  with  several  pastimes, 
and  still  in  some  schools  here  in  *  England,  (as  in 
that  of  Burford  in  Oxfordshire,  saith  my  author,) 
for  a  feast  and  a  play-day. 

At  this  place  the  centurion  found  a  ship  of  6. 
t  Alexandria,  that  was  bound  for  Italy.  For  Alex-  Of  Alexan- 
andria  is  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  was  '^"^• 
then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  marts  in  the  world, 
and  still  is  in  sufficient  repute  for  merchandize  or 
trade.  The  great  cause  of  the  abatement  of  its 
trade  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  on  th 
south  of  Afrie.  For  before  this  discovery,  the 
whole  spice  trade  was  carried  into  this  part  of  the 
world  through  this  city,  the  spices  being  brouglic 
from  the  East  Indies  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt,  and 
from  thence  by  land  on  camels  to  Alexandria.  It 
takes  its  name  from  Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom 
it  was  built  and  peopled  with  Greeks,  immediately 
after  his  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was  afterwards  the 
regal  seat  of  the  Ptolemies,  whilst  Egypt  main- 
tained the  state  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  when  it  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  continued 
the  metropolis  or  principal  city  of  it.  It  was 
adorned  with  many  stately  buildings,  of  which  the 
most  memorable  was  the  temple  of  Serapis,  for 
sumptuous  workmanship  and  magnificence  of  the 
fabric  inferior  to  none  but  the  Roman  capitol. 
Here  was  also  a  noble  library  erected  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  had  stored  it  with  700,000,  or  as 
others,  500,000  volumes  ;  and  unfortunately  burnt 
in  the  war  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  promontory  over-against  the 
small  isle  of  Pharos,  which  is  now  joined  to  the 
land,  and  a  fort  built  upon  it  by  the  Turks  for  the 

*  Dr.  Heylin's  Cosmoar.  on  the  place.         f  Acts  xxvii.  G. 
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Interpreters  are  said  to  have  translated  the  Hebrew 

Bible  into  Greek,  (from  the  number  of  the  trans- 
lators commonly  called  the  Septuagint,)  and  that 
in  so  many  distinct  cells  or  small  apartments,  and 
yet  all  of  them  to  have  agreed  in  the  same  words. 
The  bishop  of  Alexandria  has  from  the  primitive 
times  had  the  title  of  Patriarch. 
7.  St.  Paul  being  put  into  the  ship  of  Alexandria, 

St.  Paul       after  many  days'  *  slow  sail,  came  over-against  Cni- 
wnies  over-  (jys^  a  city  standing  on  a  promontory  or  foreland  of 
.igainst  Cm-  ^j^^  same  name,  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Caria, 
which  was  more  peculiarly  called  Doris.     This  city 
was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  for 
the  celebrated  statue  of  Venus,  made  by  the  famous 
artificer  Praxiteles, 
g.  Tlie  master  of  the  ship,  t  wherein  St.  Paul  was, 

He  sails  designed,  it  seems,  to  have  taken  the  shortest  cut 
.along  Crete,  to  Italy,  sailing  from  the  place  where  they  now 
were  over-against  Cnidus  directly  westward,  and  so 
keeping  to  the  north  of  Crete.  But  the  wind  not 
suft'ering  them,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their 
intended  course  of  sailing,  and  to  let  the  ship  sail 
under  the  east  and  south  coast  of  Crete,  which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  isles  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
being  formerly  styled  Hecatompolis,  as  having  an 
hundred  considerable  towns  or  cities ;  as  also  Ma- 
carios,  or  Macaronesus,  the  Happy  Island,  from 
the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  temper  of  the  air. 
It  is  now  commonly  called  Candia,  from  its  princi- 
pal town  Candia,  which  was  an  archbishop's  see, 
great,  rich,  and  populous,  as  long  as  it  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians ;  and  stood  the 
longest  siege  against  the  Turks  of  any  place  in  the 
whole  world,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  submit  in 
1669.  This  isle  lies  over-against  the  mouth  or 
entrance  of  the  yEgean  sea,  or  Archipelago,  and 
at  a  jjretty  near  equal  distance  from  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Afric.  The  inland  parts  are  very  mountainous, 
yet  fruitful,  especially  of  wines  called  Muscadine  ; 
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among  the  ancients  on  many  accounts,  but  chiefly 

for  being  the  place  where,  in  the  ncore  early  ages  of 
the  world,  reigned  Saturn,  the  father  of  Jupiter, 
who  was  born  here,  and  nursed  secretly  in  the  hill 
Ida.  For  by  a  compact  made  between  Saturn  and 
his  brother  Titan,  Saturn  being  to  enjoy  the  king- 
dom only  for  his  own  life,  and  all  his  male  children 
to  be  murdered  as  soon  as  born  ;  Jupiter,  by  the 
care  of  his  mother,  was  conveyed  away  and  secretly 
nursed  in  the  mountain  aforesaid. 

Here  also  reigned  Minos  and  Rhadaraanthus, 
whose  laws  were  of  so  great  repute  among  the 
Grecians,  and  who  for  their  equity  are  feigned  by 
the  poets  to  be  (together  with  iEacus)  the  judges  in 
hell. 

Here  also  was  the  so  much  celebrated  labyrinth 
made  by  Daedalus,  so  full  of  various  windings  and 
turnings,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  impossible  for 
one  once  got  in,  to  find  his  way  out  again,  but  by 
the  help  of  a  clew  of  thread. 

The  inhabitants  were  formerly  esteemed  good 
seamen,  but  remarkably  addicted  to  lying,  and  some 
other  vices.  Whence  a  swinging  lie  was  wont  to  be 
called  proverbially  a  Cretian  lie.  This  and  their 
other  faults  are  struck  at  by  the  poet  Epimenides,  a 
native  of  this  island,  whose  verse  on  this  occasion  is 
cited  at  large  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus, 
chap.  i.  ver.  12.  They  are  also  included  in  ano- 
ther proverb  *  above  mentioned,  being  one  of  the 
three  nations  which  began  with  a  A',  or  in  English 
C,  and  were  worse  than  any  others. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  this  island  is  a  promon-         9. 
tory  or  cape,  called  formerly  Salmone  t,  and  said  Of  Salnio- 
still  to  retain  that  name,  which  therefore  is  men- "e. 
tioned  by  the  sacred  writer  in  St.  Paul's  coasting 
along  this  isle ;  who  tells  us  withal,  that  they  passed 
the  said  cape  not  without  difficulty. 

Having  passed  it,  they  came  unto  a  place  of  the        10, 
3ame  isle,  called  the  Fair  Haven,  reasonably  sup-  St.  Paul 

comes  to 
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: coast  of  Crete,  which   is   called  by  Stephanus  the 

tie  l-air       p  j^.  gj^o^g  q^  Coast ;  who  tells  us  also,  that  there 
Haven  near  ■,■    ■    •  •  .n  ,  •  ,        ■  i 

to  Lasea.      ^^^^  adjoining  a  city  or  great  village,  which  witliout 

doubt  is  that  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer,  namely 
Lasea  *. 

11.  The  place  where  they  now  were  (notwithstanding 
The  ship  its  fine  name)  being  not  a  +  commodious  haven  to 
sets  out  for  ^vinter  in,  the  centurion,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
an  haven  in  "taster  and  owner  of  the  ship,  but  contrary  to  the 
Crete.         advice  of  our  Apostle  St.  Paul,  departed  thence, 

designing  to  reach,  if  they  could  by  any  means,  to 
Phocnicc,  and  there  to  winter,  it  being  an  haven  of 
Crete,  lying  towards  the  south-west  and  north-west, 

12.  Hereupon  \  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly, 
It  runs  un-  supposing  that  they  had  obtained  their  purpose, 
der  the  loosing  tlience,  they  sailed  close  by  Crete.  But  not 
da!"       ^^'  ''^"S  after  there  arising  a  tempestuous  wind,   they 

were  forced  to  let  the  sliip  drive,  which  ran  under  a 
certain  little  isle  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Crete, 
called  Clauda. 

13.  Here  §  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
The  ship  is  quicksands,  they  struck  sail,  and  let  their  ship  drive 
tossed  with  again,  the  tempest  continuing  for  no  less  than  a 
and"dr*^-^ '  fortnight's  time,  and  the  ship  being  driven  up  and 
up  and  down  in  the  Adria,  tiiat  is,  the  Adriatic  sea,  whereby 
down  the  was  denoted  all  the  sea  lying  between  Crete  and 
Adriatic        Sicily,  together  with  the  lower  parts  of  Italy. 

*^^"    .  When    the  fourteenth  night  |1   was  come,   about 

„.      ,.'  .,   midnight  the  seamen  perceived  that  they  drew  near 

broken,  but  ^0  some  land.     Whereupon,  to  prevent  falling  upon 

all  tlie  per-  rocks,  they  cast    anchor,   wishing   for   day.     And 

sons  get       when  day  was   come,  they    could  plainly  see   the 

safe  to  land  \^^^    ij^t  knew  not  what    country  it  was.     How- 
in  the  isle  , .  ,      •(  .     i     , 

Meliia,         ever,  discovermg  a  certain  creek,  they  were  minded, 

if  possible,  to  thrust  the  ship  into  it.     To  which 

end  taking  up  anchor,  and  hoisting  up  the  mainsail, 

they  made  for  the  shore.     But  falling  into  a  place 
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met,  the  ship  ran  aground  ;  and  the  fore  part  stuck 

fast,  but  the  hinder  part  was  broken  with  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Upon  which,  those  that 
could  swim,  by  the  centurion's  command,  casting 
themselves  first  into  the  sea,  got  to  land  ;  and  the 
rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces 
of  the  ship,  escaped  likewise  all  safe  to  land, 
according  to  what  St.  Paul  had  foretold ;  though 
there  were  no  fewer  than  216  persons  in  the  ship. 
Being  got  to  land,  tliey  understood  that  the  island 
was  called  Melita*,  being  so  named  by  the  Greeks 
(as  is  probably  conjectured)  from  the  abundance 
of  honey,  v.hich  this  isle  formerly  yielded ;  the 
word  vieli  in  the  Greek  language  denoting  honey. 
It  yielded  likewise  great  abundance  of  cotton-wool, 
which  they  sow  as  we  do  corn.  For  the  commodity 
of  which  wool,  and  the  cloth  made  of  it,  the 
Romans  had  this  isle  in  great  esteem ;  thinking 
themselves  very  happy,  when  they  had  gained  it 
from  the  Carthaginians.  Here  is  also  no  small 
store  of  excellent  fruits,  both  for  taste  and  colour. 
And  yet  the  isle  is  situate  wholly  upon  a  rock, 
being  not  above  three  feet  deep  in  earth  ;  and  the 
strength  of  it  depends  on  its  rocky  coasts  and 
havens.  It  is  computed  to  be  not  above  twelve 
miles  broad,  and  twenty  long,  distant  from  Sicily 
about  sixty  miles,  and  much  more  from  the  coast 
of  Afric.  For  which  reason  it  is  very  improperly 
reckoned  by  some  geographers  among  the  African 
isles  ;  nor  can  any  other  reason  be  assigned  for  the 
first  occasion  hereof,  unless  it  was  because  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  Carthage.  It  is  now-a-days 
called  Malta  ;  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  granted  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Charles  V.  after  they  were  beaten  out  of 
the  isle  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  in  1530  ;  whence 
as  they  were  before  called  commonly  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  so  are  they  now-a-days  commonly  called 
the  knights  of  Malta.     These  knights  are  in  nura- 
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island.  The  other  500  are  dispersed  throuiih  Chris- 
tendom in  their  several  seminaries,  which  are  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  There  was  also  a 
seminary  for  them  in  England,  till  it  was  suppressed 
hy  king  Henry  VIII.  Over  every  one  of  their 
seminaries  they  have  a  Grand  Prior,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  still  among  them  a  titular  Grand  Prior 
of  England.  The  chief  of  the  whole  order  is 
styled  Great  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  others  are  frequently  styled 
Knights  Hospitallers.  Hence  several  places  for- 
merly belonging  to  them  here  in  England  still  retain 
somewhat  of  tlieir  title,  being  commonly  called  in 
short  Spitals. 
15.  It  is  now  time  to  think  of  St.  Paul  again,  who 
St.  Taul  after  three  months  *  departed  in  another  ship  of 
sailsfrom  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle,  and 
Syracuse,  ^^^^e  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  landing 
next  at  Syracuse,  he  and  his  company  tarried  there 
three  days.  This  Syracuse  was  once  the  principal 
city  of  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast  whereof  it  lies.  Nay,  it  was  for  some  time 
tlie  greatest  and  best  city  the  Greeks  possessed  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  very  strong,  and 
had  a  fine  prospect  from  every  entrance,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  The  port  thereof,  which  had  the  sea 
on  both  sides  of  it,  was  for  the  most  part  envi- 
roned with  beautiful  buildings ;  and  that  part  of  it 
which  was  without  the  city  was  on  both  sides 
banked  up  and  sustained  with  very  fair  walls  of 
marble.  Strabo  tells  us,  it  was  about  twenty-two 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  Livy  and  Plutarch  ac- 
quaint us,  tiiat  the  spoil  of  it  was  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Carthage,  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Marcellus  the  Roman  general,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
In  storming  this  place,  Archimedes,  the  most  cele- 
brated mathematician,  was  slain  by  a  common  sol- 
dier,  whilst  he  was  intent  upon  his  mathematical 
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sphere ;    of  which  he   made   one  of   that  art  and 

bigness,  that  standing  within  it,   one  might  see  the 
several   motions  of  the  celestial   orbs.     He    made 
also  divers  military  engines,  which,  during  the  siege 
of  the  city,  very  much   galled   the   Romans.     On 
account  of  these  his  great  endowments  and  abili- 
ties, Marcellus   the  Roman  general  was  extremely 
concerned  and  grieved,  when  he  was  informed  of 
his  being  killed,  he  having,  as  is  said,  given  parti* 
cular  orders,  that  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  and 
no  hurt  or   affront  offered  him.     After   its  being 
destroyed  by   Marcellus,    it  did   however   recover 
again,  and   had  three  walls,   three   castles,    and   a 
marble  gate,  and  could    set   out  twelve    thousand 
horse,  and  four  hundred  ships.     But  it  has  never 
well  recovered  the  blow  given  it  by  the  Saracens  in 
884,  who  then  razed  it  to  the  ground.     For  whereas 
it  was  before  an  archbishop's  see,  it  is  now  but  a 
bishop's  see,  small,  and  not  very  populous.     Mr. 
Sandys  tells  us,  that  it  stands  now  on  a  little  isle, 
(which  was  only  one  of  the  four  parts  which  com- 
posed it  anciently,)  having  a  strong  castle  well  forti- 
fied, and  was  itself  strongly  walled,  when  he  saw  it, 
having  two  noble  havens. 

From  hence  St.  Paul  came  to  Rhegium  *,  now       16, 
Reggio,  a  sea-port  at  the  toe  of  Italy,  and  opposite  St.  Paul 
to  Messina  in  Sicily.     It  is  supposed  to  have  this  ^"^^! '." 
name  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  as  judging  Sicily  to  j^^  f^u"' 
have  been  broke?}  off  from  Italy  by  the  sea  hereabout. 
It  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  very  considerable  at 
this  day  for  trade,  though  it  has  been  formerly  sur- 
prised and  plundered  several  times  by  the  Maho- 
metans. 

Having  staid  one  day   at  Rhegium,   the    south        17. 
wind  blowing,    St.   Paul  t  came  the  next  day   to  Thence  to 
Puteoli,  now  called  commonly  Pozzuoli,  a  city  in  Pu'«o''- 
Terra  di   Lavoro,   (a  province  of  the  kingdom   of 
Naples,)  and  a  bishop's  see,  under  the  archbishop 
of  Naples.     It  stands  upon  an  hill  in  a  creek  of 
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18. 
Thence  to 
Appii  Fo- 
rum and 
the  Three 
Taverns, 
and  so  to 
Rome. 


the  sea,  and  just  opposite  to  Baiae  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  and  famous  among  the  Roman 
writers.  There  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  city 
thirty-five  natural  baths,  of  different  sorts  of  warm 
waters,  very  useful  for  the  cure  of  several  diseases ; 
and  from  these  baths  or  pits  of  water,  called  in 
Latin  Putei,  the  town  is  thouglit  to  have  taken  the 
name  of  Puteoli.  There  are  very  many  Roman 
antiquities  and  natural  rarities  in  it,  not  easily  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Finding  some  Christians  at  Puteoli,  St.  Paul 
staid  there  a  week,  and  then  set  forward  in  his 
journey  to  Rome,  being  met  in  the  way  by  some 
Christians  *  at  Appii  Poruni,  a  place  about  fifty 
miles  distant  from  Rome,  and  thought  to  be  so 
called  from  the  same  Appius  that  gave  name  to  the 
Appian  Way.  Others  met  St.  Paul  at  the  Three 
Taverns  or  Inns,  being  places  of  reception  or  en- 
tertainment about  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  St. 
Paul  seeing  the  Christians  of  Rome  thus  come  to 
meet  him,  was  greatly  encouraged  hereby,  and 
A.D  58,  59.  gave  God  particular  thanks  on  the  occasion.  Being 
conducted  into  the  city  of  Rome,  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  delivered  over  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard  ;  but  St.  Paul  was  permitted  (probably  at 
the  request  and  recommendation  of  Julius  the  cen- 
turion, who  brought  him  from  Judea)  to  dwell  in  a 
private  house,  with  a  soldier  to  secure  and  guard 
him.  In  which  manner  he  lived  two  whole  years, 
receiving  all  that  came  unto  him,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  without  any  molestation.  And  here  the 
sacred  Scripture  ends  the  account  it  gives  us  of  St. 
Paul's  travels  and  voyages ;  and  therefore  I  might 
here  end  this  cliapter,  tlie  city  of  Rome  being  too 
well  known,  to  need  being  described  as  to  its  situa- 
tion ;  and  affording  too  much  copiousness  of  mat- 
ter on  other  heads,  to  be  here  insisted  upon.  But 
however  I  shall  add  in  short  (from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cave  t)  the  best  account  we  have  left  us  of  St. 
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Paul's  travels  and  voyages,  during  the  remaining  CHAP.  VI. 
part  of  his  life.  

That  St.  Paul  after  two  years'  custody  was  per-        19. 
fectly  restored  to  liberty,  is  agreed  upon  by  learned  Of  St  Paul't; 
writers  ;   but  which   way  he  directed  after  this  the  t^a^els  after 
course  of  his  travels,  is  not  absolutely  certain.     By  Ij^en^^,*',"'^^ 
some  he  is  said  to  have  returned  into  Greece  and  Scripture. 
the  parts  of  Asia,  upon  no  other  ground  (as  is  pro-  A.D.CO,  Cl. 
bably  conjectured)  than  a  few  intimations  in  some 
of  his  Epistles  that  he  intended  to  do  so.    By  others 
he  is  thought  to  have  preached  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western   parts,  which   is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  time  he  had  after  his  departure  from  Rome. 
But  of  the  latter  we  have  better  evidence.     An  au- 
tlior  beyond  all  exception,  and  St.  Paul's  contem- 
porary and  fellow-labourer,  I  mean  Clemens,  in  his 
famous  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  expressly  tells  us, 
that  being  a  preacher  both  in  the  east  and  west,  he 
taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  went 
to  the  utmost  hounds  of  the  cast  and  west. 

Probable  it  is  that  he  went  into  Spain,  a  thing       oq^ 
which  himself  *  tells  us  he  had  formerly  once  and  He  is  re- 
again  resolved  on.     Certain  it  is  that  the  ancients  f  ported  to 
do  generally  assert  it,  without  seeming  in  the  least  ^^'^^ '"'" 
to  doubt  of  it.     Theodoret  and  others  tell  us,  that  Britain." 
he  preached  not  only  in  Spain,  but  that  he  went  to 
other  nations,  and  brought  the  Gospel  into  the  Isles 
of  tlie  Sea,  by  which  he  undoubtedly  means  Britain, 
and  therefore  elsewhere  reckons  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons  among  the  nations  which   the  Apostles,  and 
particularly  the  Tent-maker,  persuaded  to  embrace 
tlie  law  of  Christ.     Nor  is  he  the  only  man  that  has 
said  it ;  others  X  having  given  in  their  testimony  and 
suffrage  in  this  case. 

To  what  other   parts   of    the    world   St.    Paul       gj, 
preached  the  Gospel,  we  find  no  certain  footsteps  He  returns 
in  antiquity,  nor  any  farther  mention  of  him  till  his  to  Rome, 
return   to  Rome,  which   probably   was  about  the  .^"^^ '^ '^^^ 
eighth  or  ninth  year  of  Nero's  reign.     Here  he  met  a!d.^C5 
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— —  prison ;  no  doubt  in  the  general  persecution  raised 

against  the  Christians,    under   a  pretence  that  they 
had  fired  the  city.     Besides  tlie  general,  we  may 
,  reasonably  suppose  there  were  particular  causes  of 

his  imprisonment.  Some  of  the  ancients  make  him 
engaged  with  Peter,  in  procuring  the  fall  of  Simon 
Magus  ;  and  that  derived  the  Emperor's  fury  and 
rage  upon  him.  St.  Chrysostom  gives  us  this 
account ;  that  having  converted  one  of  Nero's  con- 
cubines, a  woman  of  whom  he  was  infinitely  fond, 
and  reduced  her  to  a  life  of  great  strictness  and 
chastity,  so  that  now  she  wholly  refused  to  comply 
with  his  wanton  and  impure  embraces  ;  the  Empe« 
ror  stormed  hereat,  calling  the  Apostle  a  villain  and 
impostor,  a  wretched  pcrvertcr  and  dcbaucher  of 
others,  giving  order  that  he  should  be  cast  into 
prison ;  and  when  he  still  persisted  to  persuade  the 
lady  to  continue  her  chaste  and  pious  resolutions, 
commanding  him  to  be  put  to  death.  How  long  he 
remained  in  prison,  is  not  certainly  known.  At 
—•  last  hi^5  execution  was  resolved  on.  Being  come  to 
via 'oie'^'  ^^'^  pl'ice,  which  was  the  Aquae  Salvia;,  three  miles 
place  of  his  ^^'^  Komc,  he  cheerfully  gave  his  neck  to  the  fatal 
execution.  Stroke.  For  being  a  Roman,  he  might  not  be  cru- 
cified, and  therefore  he  was  beheaded.  From  the 
instrument  of  his  execution,  the  custom  no  doubt 
first  arose,  that,  in  all  pictures  and  images  of  this 
Apostle,  he  is  constjmtly  represented  with  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand. 
23.  He  was  buried  in  the  Via  Ostiensis,  about  two 

The  place  of  miles  from  Rome;  over  whose  grave  about  the  year 
lijs  burial.  318^  Constantine  the  Great,  at  the  instance  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  built  a  stately  church  within  a 
farm,  which  Lucina,  a  noble  Christian  matron  of 
Rome,  had  long  before  settled  upon  that  church. 
He  adorned  it  with  an  hundred  of  the  best  marble 
columns,  and  beautified  it  with  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship  ;  the  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  it,  being  particularly  set 
down  in  the  life  of  Sylvester.  This  church,  as  too 
nai-row  and  little  for  the  honour  of  so  great  an 
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Apostle,  Valentinian,  or  rather  Theodosius  the  em-  CllA?.  VI. 

peror,  (the  one  but  finishing  what  the  other  began,) 

by  a  rescript  directed  to  Sallustus,  prasfect  of  the 
city,  caused  to  be  taken  down,  and  a  larger  and 
more  noble  church  to  be  built  in  the  room  of  it : 
farther  beautified  (as  appears  from  an  ancient  in- 
scription) by  Placida  the  empress,  at  the  persuasion 
of  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome.  What  other  additions  of 
wealth,  honour,  or  stateliness,  it  has  received  since, 
is  not  material  to  enquire. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

Of  such  Countries  and  other  Places,  as  are  men' 
tioned,  or  referred  to,  in  the  Books  of  the  Netv 
Testament,  which  follow  after  the  Gospels,    and 

"   fall  not  in  with  the  Course  of  St.  Paul's  Travels. 

There  are  some  few  countries  and  one  city,  which 
fall  not  well  in  with  the  description  of  the  course  of 
St.  Paul's  travels  ;  and  therefore  remain  to  be  here 
spoken  of.  They  are  most  of  them  mentioned  Acts 
li.  9.  where  amongst  those  that  came  together  axid 
iieard  the  Twelve  speak,  every  man  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  upon  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  reckoned  Parthians,  and 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

I  shall  begin  with  Mesopotamia,  as  lying  next  to        i, 
Syria  (already  described)    eastward,    between   the  Of  Mesopo- 
two  famous  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  whence  it  tamia. 
takes  its  name ;  Mesopotamia  in  the  Greek  tongue 
importing  as  much  as  Mid-River  Land. 

In  the  fore-mentioned  country,  in  the  western  or        2. 

north-west  part  thereof,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  Of  Charran. 

Euphrates,  lay  the  city  Charran,  mentioned  by  St. 
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PART  II.  Stephen  the  proto-martyr,  called  *  in  the  Old  Tes- 

• lament   Haran,   and  so  named  (as  is   thought)  in 

memory  of  Haran  the  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of 
Abraham  and  father  of  Lot,  this  being  the  place  to 
which  Terah  removed  when  he  left  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  and  wliere  he  died.  It  was  called,  with  a 
little  alteration,  by  the  Romans,  Carrae,  and  was 
made  memorable  on  account  of  a  great  overthrow 
they  received  here  by  the  Parthians. 
3.  Chaldaia,  or  the  land   of  the  Chaldaeans,  out  of 

Of  Chaldia.  which  Abraham  originally  came  with  his  father,  lies 
to  the  south  of  Mesopotamia,  being  divided  from 
it  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  is  also  Ara- 
bia Deserta.  However,  as  tlie  south-west  part  of 
IMcsopotamia  is  by  some  f  ancient  writers  ascribed 
to  Arabia  Deserta,  so  it  seems  the  south-east  part 
of  it  was  reckoned  sometimes  as  pertaining  to 
Chaldaea.  On  which  account  Ur,  seated  in  Meso- 
potamia between  Nisibis  and  Tigris,  is  not  impro- 
bably conceived  to  have  been  the  same  with  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  the  birth-place  of  Abraham  ;  and 
hereby  is  cleared  what  St.  Stephen  saith.  Acts  vii. 
2,  3,  4.  The  God  of  Glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham  nhen  he  nas  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he 
dwelt  in  Charran,  and  said,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  ^-c. — Then  came  he  out  of  the  land  of  tlie 
Chaldceans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran. 
^^  To  the  east  of  Chaldaea,  on  the  other  side  of  llie 

Of  Ela'm,  river  Euphrates,  lay  Persia,  which  in  the  moYe  early 
or  country  times  of  the  world  was  denoted  by  the  word  Elam, 
of  the  the  word  Persia  being  not  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 

smites,  ujgnt  before  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel, 
but  the  word  Elam  made  use  of  to  denote  that 
country  and  people.  And  in  the  same  sense,  no 
doubt,  is  it  to  be  understood  in  the  fore-cited  place 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Only  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  name  does  more  properly  belong  to 
the  region  of  Elymais  in  Persia ;  and  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  Elam,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Shem,  who  settled  here,  Gen.  x.  22. 

•  Gen.  xi.  31,  32.  f  Xenoph.  Cjt.  Exped. 


5. 
Of  Media. 
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To  the  north  of  Elam,  or  Persia  more  properly  CHAP. 
so  called,  lay  Media,  or  the  country  of  the  Medes,  ^^ 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  particularly  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  who 
lived  when  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldasans 
was  slain,  and  Darius  the  Median  took  the  king- 
dom ;  and  who  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
and  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  who  succeeded  Darius, 
and  founded  the  empire  of  Persia.  This  country 
doubtless  took  its  name  from  Madai,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet,  Gen.  x.  2. 

To  the  east  of  Media  lay  Parthia,  which  for  a  6. 
long  time  was  only  an  appendix  or  appurtenance  of  Of  Parthia. 
Media,  and  so  together  with  it  devolved  to  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  all  together  brought  under  the 
Grecian  yoke  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  under 
which  it  continued  till  Arsaces,  a  noble  Parthian, 
wrested  his  own  country,  and  the  other  provinces 
lying  east  of  Euphrates,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  and  erected  the  Parthian  kingdom.  With 
the  successors  of  Arsaces  the  Romans  had  several 
engagements,  till  at  length  the  Parthians  submitted 
themselves  to  Augustus  Cassar  and  the  Romans,  so 
far  as  to  receive  for  their  kings  such  as  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Roman  emperor  and  senate.  But 
this  submission  was  of  no  long  continuance. 

It  will  be  requisite  only  to  observe  further,  in 
reference  to  the  before-mentioned  provinces,  lying 
to  the  east  of  Euphrates,  viz.  Parthia,  Media,  Elam, 
and  Mesopotamia ;  that  there  lived  a  great  many 
Jews  *,  probably  descendants  of  those  that  were 
carried  away  captive  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon ;  whence  it  is  that  we  find  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

But  besides  these,  we  find  mentioned  by  the  sa-        7. 
cred  writer,  the  dwellers  in  the  jiarts  of  Libya  about  Of  Libya 
Cyrene.     Of  which,  Libya  in  its  largest  acceptation  andCyrcne. 
is  taken  to  denote  the  whole  Libyan  or  African  con- 
tinent, being  the  south-west  part  of  the  three  general 


*  Philo.  Leg.  ad  Caium. 
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■ But   in  its  proper  acceptation  Libya   denotes    the 

parts  of  the  said  continent  lying  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  from  Egypt  eastward  to  the  greater 
Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra,  westward. 

Within  Libya  Propria  in  the  western  part  of  it 
stood  Cyrene,  a  city  of  great  note,  and  once  of 
such  power,  as  to  contend  with  Carthage  for  some 
pre-eminences.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  this  coun- 
try, which  is  therefore  styled  by  some  Cyrenaica, 
and  by  the  sacred  writer  paraphrastically,  Libya 
about  Cyrene.  The  city  itself  is  famous  for  being 
the  birth-place  of  Eratosthenes  the  mathematician, 
Callimachus  the  poet,  and,  in  holy  Writ,  of  that 
Simon,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our  Sa- 
viour's cross.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  when 
Egypt,  particularly  Alexandria,  abounded  with  sucli 
vast  numbers  of  Jews,  that  fifty  thousand  of  them 
were  there  slain  at  one  time,  there  should  be  some 
colonies  or  proselytes  of  them  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Libya  properly  so  called,  or  Cyrenaica, 
some  of  whom  should  among  others  come  up  to  Je- 
rusalem at  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Geography  of  the 
New  Testament,  having  given  an  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  several  countries  and  other  places 
tlierein  mentioned  ;  and  withal  having  taken  notice 
of  such  particulars  as  have  rendered  the  places 
more  remarkable  ;  this  mixture  of  History  tending 
to  take  off  the  dryness  of  bare  Geography,  and  to 
render  the  whole  pleasant  and  entertaining,  as  well 
as  useful  to  the  reader. 
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A.D. 


REMARKABLE    PASSAGES. 


33 


34 


35 


Our  Lord's  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  day  of  the  Pentecost,  or 
Whitsunday,  which  was  this  year,  May  24. 


The  office  of  deacons  instituted. 

The  persecution  in  which  St.  Stephen  was  stoned. 

Philip,   the  deacon  and   evangelist,   preaches  at    Samaria,    and 

among  others  converts  Simon  Magus  :  as  he  did  afterwards  the 

Eunuch,  and  baptizes  him. 


Saul,  or  St.  Paul,  is  converted,  and  goes  into  Arabia. 


37 


38 


39 


40 


40 


41 


42 


St.  Paul  returns  out  of  Arabia  to  Damascus,  where  he  preaches 
Christ :  for  which  reason  the  Jews  there  sought  to  kill  him. 


St.   Paid  escapes  from  Damascus  to   Jerusalem,   whence    after 
fifteen  days'  time  he  goes  to  Cfcsarea  :  thence  to  Tarsus. 


St.  Peter  converts  Cornelius. 


Pilate  having  been  banished  A.D.    37.   by  the   Emperor  Call 
gula,  to  Vienne  in  Finance,  now  hangs  himself. 


Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  was  likewise  this  year  banished  by 
the  same  Emperor  to  Lyons  in  France. 


Barnabas  is  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  Antioch. 


Barnabas  fetches  St.  Paul  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch  :    where  St 
Luke  was  probably  one  of  their  disciples.  
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43 

Disciples  were  now  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch. 

44 

St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  come  up  to  Jerusalem. 

St.  Matthew  probably  about  this  time  wrote  his  Gospel  :  and 
the  Apostles  left  Jerusalem  to  go  and  preach  in  other  coun- 
tries. St.  James  was  beheaded  about  the  passover  this  year 
by  Herod,  who  dies  himself  not  long  after  at  Caesarea. 

45 

»                         . 

Su  Paul  and    Barnabas  set  forth  from  Antioch  to  preach,  and 
come  to  Cyprus,  and  so  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 

46 

St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  come  to  Iconium,  Lyslra,  and  Ucrbe. 
Timothy  was  now  converted. 

47          St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  return  to  Antioch  in  Syria. 

4H 

Now  arises  the  controversy  about  circumcision  at  Antioch. 

49 

St.   Paul  and  Barnabas  go  up  to  Jerusalem  about  it,  where  a 
council   is  held,    and    a    sy  nodical    or    canonical    epistle    is 
agreed  on. 

50 

St.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabas  were  now  all  together  at  Antioch : 
where  Paul  withstood   Peter;  and  a  dissension  arose  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas  about  taking  John  surnamed  Mark  with 
them. 

51 

St.  Paul  with  Silas  and  Timothy  go  through  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
&c.  to  Thessalonica. 

52 

St.  Paul  goes  from  Thessalonica  to  Beroea  and  Athens,  and  so 
to  Corinth  ;   whence  he  is  thought  to  have   written  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

53 

St.  Paul  being  still  at  Corinth  is  now  thought  to  have  written 
his  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

54 

St.  Paul  leaving  Corinth  sails  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  goes  to 
CiBsarea,  and  so  to  the  passover  at  Jerusalem.     Thence    he 
returns  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
to  Ephesus  ;  where  he  now  makes  a  long  stay. 

57 

St.  Paul  being  still  in  Asia,  probably  at  Ephesus,  is  now  thought 
to  write  hxsfirsl  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  also  that  to  the 
Galatians.  And  at  the  end  of  this  same  year,  or  beginning  of 
the  next,  he  is  thought  to  have  written  his  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians. 

Leaving  Ephesus  on  the  account  of  Demetrius,  he    comes    to 
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57 

Troas,  and  so  through  Macedonia  into  Greece,  and  probably 
into  Corinth  ;  whence  he  is  now  thought  to  have  written  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

58 

St.  Paul  leaving  Greece  goes  to  Troas,  and  sails  to  Miletus,  and 
thence  to  Phoenicia,  and  so  comes  to  Jerusalem  :  where  he  is 
apprehended,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Caesarea. 

60 

After  two  years,  being  had  before  Festus  and  King  Agrippa,  St.  ' 
Paul  appeals  to  Caesar ;  and  is  sent  to  Rome,  and  cast  on  the 
Isle  Malta. 

61 

After  three  months'  stay  at  Malta,  St.  Paul  comes  to  Syracuse,  &c. 
and  so  at  length  to  Rome,  about  February,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Nero. 

62 

St.  Paul  having  been  now  tivo  whole  years  at  Rome,  wrote  four 
Epistles,  viz.  to  the  Philippiaus,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon. 

63 

Having  now  his  liberty,  St.  Paul  staid  some  time  still  in  Italy, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

65 

St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  also  that  to 
Titus. 

67 

St.  Paul  now  returning  to  Rome  again,  is  taken  and  kept  a  close 
prisoner.     Now  he  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

68 

St.  Paul,  and  also  St.  Peter,  is  said  now  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  or  near  Rome. 

96 

St.  John  the  Apostle  wrote  the  Revelation;  and,  after  Domitian's 
death,  returned  from  the  isle  of  Patmos  to  Ephesus. 

98 

St.  John  did  now  write  his  Gospel,  at  the  request  of  the  bishops  of 
Asia. 
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NOTES 


ON  THE 


HRST  PART  OF  THE  HISTORia\L  GEOGRAPHY 


OF  THE 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Chap.  III.  Sect.  ii.  §  12. 

ONCE  more,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  foretelling  the 
tahing  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  has  this  ex- 
pression, chap.  li.  ver.  27.  Call  togetJier  against  her 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni,  &:c.]  I  cannot 
emit  observing,  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  name  Armenia  might  be  made  np  of  Ararat 
and  Minni,  or  Menni,  as  it  is  written  by  some.  And 
it  is  plain,  that  the  Syriac  interpreter  of  Jeremy  did 
take  Menni  to  denote  Armenia ;  as  also  did  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast  Jonathan. 


Chap.  III.  Sect.  ii.  §  46. 

/  must  now  speak  something  of  the  colonies  of 
MagogJ]  I  look  upon  this  to  be  a  proper  place  to 
take  notice,  that  although  the  Swedish  historians 
may  with  some  probability  esteem  themselves  to 
be  colonies  of  Magog,  yet  it  seems  very  absurd  for 
them  to  go  about  to  shew  the  world,  that  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden  is  the  most  ancient  kingdom  in 
Europe,  and  that  this  country  was  after  the  deluge 
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sooner  stored  ivilh  inhabitants  than  the  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely,  that 
the  first  planters  of  Europe  should  settle  them- 
selves in  the  more  northern  and  unfruitful  parts  of 
it,  before  they  had  stored  or  filled  the  more  south- 
ern and  fruitful  countries  of  it. 


Chap.  III.  Sect.  iv.  §  24. 

That  the  Caphtorim  iverc  situated  near  to  the  Cas- 
luhim,  &c.]  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  learned 
men,  particularly  Bochart,  contend,  that  the  Caph- 
torim were  seated  in  Cappadocia,  and  prove  this  by 
several  instances  out  of  Oriental  writers,  by  whom 
the  Cappadocians  are  denoted  by  the  word  Caphto- 
rims.  But  then  tliis  does  not  prove  that  Cappa- 
docia wasjirst  planted  after  the  flood  by  the  Caph- 
torims,  which  is  what  we  are  speaking  of  here. 
All  that  is  proved  by  the  citations  out  of  the  said 
Oriental  books,  is  only  thus  much,  viz.  that  a  colony 
of  the  Caphtorim  did  in  process  of  time  possess 
themselves  of  Cappadocia,  having  subdued  the  de- 
scendants of  Japhet  ;  just  as  another  colony  of  the 
Caphtorims  did  possess  themselves  of  that  tract  of 
Canaan,  which  is  called  in  Scripture  by  the  name 
of  the  hmd  of  the  Philistines,  having  subdued  the 
first  planters  of  that  tract,  the  descendants  of  Ca- 
naan. 


Chap.  V.  ^  3. 

Being  thus  occasionally  trained  up  to  the  art  of 
war,  &c.]  I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that, 
agreeably  to  what  is  here  supposed,  concerning  the 
manner  how  Nimrod  came  to  be  a  good  warrior,  the 
great  philosopher  and  general  Xenophon  does  par- 
ticularly advise,  that  young  men  should  not  slight 
hunting,  because  hereby  they  might  become  filter 
for  the  soldiery.  See  his  Kvrrjyiru:.  or  Tract  of 
Hunting,  chap,  ii.sect.  1.  Oxford  edition,  8vo. 


of  the  Old  Testament. 


Chap.  VIII.  §  4. 

And  it  seems  very  probable,  that  there  rvas  a  re- 
markable oak  in  or  near  this  plain  of  Moreh.~\  In- 
deed, upon  further  consideration,  I  think  it  most 
probable  to  suppose,  with  the  learned  Mr.  jSIede, 
that  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  translate  here  an 
oak,  does  rather  denote  a  grove  or  plantation  of 
oaks.  For,  as  the  said  learned  person  observes, 
here  God  appeared  first  v\nto  Abraham  upon  his 
coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  made  him  a 
promise  of  giving  the  said  land  unto  his  seed  : 
whereupon  Abraham  built  an  altar  there  unto  the 
Lord.  On  which  account,  this  place  was  held  in 
great  esteem  ever  after  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham :  insomuch  that  Joshua  judged  this  the  most 
proper  place  to  assemble  the  Israelites  together,  in 
order  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God  a  little  be- 
fore his  death,  as  we  read,  Josh.  xxiv.  and  also  we 
are  informed,  ver.  26.  of  the  same  chapter,  that, 
after  the  solemn  renewing  of  the  covenant,  Joshua 
took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  {under  an 
oak,  rather)  in  or  by  the  oak-grove,  that  was  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  From  which  last  clause 
Mr.  Mede  very  judiciously  infers,  that,  since  this 
was  never  the  settled  place  of  the  ark,  it  therefore 
follows,  that  here  was  a  proscucha,  or  oratory,  i.  e. 
a  place  of  prayer,  in  those  early  times  ;  it  being 
made  choice  of  for  such  religious  worship  on  ac- 
count of  God's  appearing  here  first  to  Abraham  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  of  Abraham's  here  build- 
ing the  first  altar  to  God,  after  his  coming  into 
Canaan.  That  here  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  not  only 
a  single  oak,  is  further  probable,  from  what  we 
read.  Gen.  xxi.  33.  And  Abraham  iilanted  a 
grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Where  we  learn  that  Abraham  did 
plant  a  grove  about  the  place  he  had  set  apart  for 
a  froseucha ;  and  that  probably  in  resemblance 
of  the  grove  near  Sichem,   where    God    first   ap- 
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peared  to  him  after  his  coming  into  Canaan.     See 


note  on  §  42. 


Chap.  VIII.  §  31. 


fVhere  by  Gilgal  is  not  to  be  understood  the  place 
near  the  river  Jordan,  &:c.]  This  is  said  in  con- 
formity to  the  opinion  more  generally  received, 
which  I  intended  to  have  enlarged  upon,  when  I 
came  to  the  geography  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 
But  being  come  to  the  describing  such  places  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  said  book  of  Joshua,  upon 
more  mature  consideration,  I  perceived  reason  not 
to  defend  the  generally  received  opinion,  forasmuch 
as  by  Gilgal  might  be  well  understood  the  place 
commonly  so  called  in  Scripture,  for  the  reason 
alleged,  Part  II.  chap.  iv.  §  47. 


Chap.  VIII.  §  4£. 

It  is  remarkable  in  holy  Scripture  for  Abraham's 
entertaining  there  three  angels  under  an  oakJ]  It  is 
very  probable,  from  what  has  been  before  observed 
on  §  4.  of  this  chapter,  concerning  the  oak  in  the 
plain  of  Moreh  near  Sichem,  that  this  oak  in  the 
plain  of  Mamre  near  Hebron  was  also  a  grove  of 
oaks,  rather  than  a  single  oak.  As  for  the  single 
cak,  which  is  here  observed  to  be  had  in  great  vene- 
ration in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  it  was  one  of  the  oaks 
that  was  growing  there  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  but 
of  a  much  later  growth. 

Chap.  VIII.  §  47. 

Jjid  first,  to  begin  ivith  the  two  bounds  here  as- 
signed, (viz.  of  the  extent  of  dominion  promised  to 
the  seed  of  Abraham,)/rojH  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.']  This  promise 
was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solo- 
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mon  :  concerning  which  latter  we  are  expressly  told, 
1  Kings  iv.  21.  that  he  reigned  over  all  kingdoms, 
from  the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
unto  the  border  of  Egyjit  ;  and  ver.  24.  that  he  had 
dominion  over  all  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsah 
even  unto  Azzah.  By  comparing  which  texts  with 
God's  promise  herein,  Gen.  xv.  18.  it  is  evident, 
that  by  the  river,  or  great  river,  is  meant  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  and  by  the  river  of  Egypt,  a  river  sepa- 
rating the  land  of  Egypt  from  the  land  of  Canaan, 
or  of  the  Philistines,  and  running  near  unto  Azzah 
or  Gaza, 


Notes  on  the  Second  Part  of  the  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Chap.  I.  §  6. 

The  inhabitants  (viz.  of  Egypt)  were  looked  upon 
by  the  Heathen  world,  as  the  first  inventors  of  geo- 
metry, arithmetic,  astronomy,  ^'c]  Among  several 
other  authors  that  might  be  cited,  I  shall  content 
myself  to  allege  here  those  verses  of  the  geographer 
Dionysius  Afer,  who,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  thus 
expresses  himself,  ver.  233,  &c. 

Ot  irpojTOL  (3wTOio  cutrrijffavTO  iceXevdovc. 
TlpioTOi  c'  \fiEp6evT0Q  kirtipijaavTo  dporpov, 
Kai  (TTTopov  lOvTcirriQ  virep  auXa/cog  a7rXw(Ta»^ro, 
IIpaJiT'Oi  Be  ypapfxrjcn  iroKov  ditHETpiiaavTO, 
Qvpu  tppatjaajxevoi  \ol,bv  hpofxov  fieXtoio. 

Chap.  I.  §  45. 

Where  by  the  expression,  (viz.  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  chap.  xxix.  ver.  10.)  From  the  tower  of 
Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Cush,  is  denoted 
the  whole  length  of  Egypt,  from  the  south  end  of 
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it,  where  stood  Syene,  to  the  north  end  or  north- 
east end,  where  it  bordered  upon  Cush  or  Arabia.'} 
And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  argument, 
that  by  Cush  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  denoted 
Ethiopia  in  Afric  ;  forasmuch  as  the  African  Ethio- 
pia lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  indeed  joins  on  that 
side  to  the  part  of  Egypt,  where  Syene  was  situ- 
"  ated  ;  so  that  if  Cush  denoted  the  African  Ethiopia, 
the  expression.  From  the  toner  of  Syene  even  unto 
the  border  of  Cush,  would  have  denoted  only  a 
small  part  o(  Egypt ;  and  the  word  eve7i  (whereby 
is  denoted  the  great  extent  from  the  tower  of 
Syene  to  the  border  of  Cush)  would  be  very  im- 
proper. 

Chap.  I.  §  54. 

The  geographer  Dionysius  Periegeles  expressly 
tells  us,  that  the  Nile  was  otherwise  called  Siris  by 
the  Ethiopians.}  See  ver.  223.  of  the  said  author. 
And  in  the  following  verses  is  taken  notice  of,  what 
is  observed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  concern- 
ing the  land  of  Egypt  being  enriched  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile. 


Chap.  VI.  §  11. 

77<e  Hebrew  words  differ  but  in  one  letter.} 
Namely,  the  letters  of  the  word  Gilboa  are  a  gimel, 
lamed,  beth,  and  ain ;  and  the  letters  of  the  word 
Gilead  are  the  same,  excepting  that  instead  of  a 
beth  it  hath  a  daleth  ;  so  that  transcribers  might 
easily  mistake  one  word  for  the  other.  I  take  the 
more  notice  of  this  difference  here,  because  not 
only  in  the  place  of  the  book  here  referred  to,  but 
also  in  the  errata,  the  printer  has  made  the  same 
mistake  *  by  putting  an  Hebrew  tzade,  instead  of 
an  ain,  in  both  words. 

*  The  edition  of  1712  is  licre  referred  to. 
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Chap.  VI.  ^  16. 

It  is  not  certain,  whether  the  house  of  Millo  de- 
nies a  place,  or  not.~\     Of  the  importance  of  the 
word  Millo,  see  more  Part  III.  of  the  Geography 
of  the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii.  §  10. 


Notes  on  the  Third  Part  of  the  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Chap.  I.  Sect.  ii.  §  12. 

About  one  hour  and  a  quarter's  distance  from  Beth- 
lehem southward,  are  shewn  those  famous  fountains, 
pools,  and  gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the 
contrivance  and  delight  of  king  Solomon.^  What 
are  here  called  pools  by  Mr.  INlaundrell,  are  by  Le 
Bruyn,  or  at  least  by  his  English  translator,  called 
7vater- houses. 


Chap.  I.  Sect.  ii.  §  22. 

Whilst  David  staid  here, — he  went  up,  and  in- 
vaded the  Geshurites,  and  the  Gezrites  or  Gerzites, 
and  Amalekites.']  The  reason  why  I  speak  only 
of  the  Gezrites  or  Gerzites  in  this  paragraph,  was, 
because  as  the  Amalekites  are  before  spoken  of, 
so,  when  I  wrote  this,  I  esteemed  the  Geshurites  to 
be  the  same  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
kingdom  of  Geshur,  elsewhere  spoken  of.  But  I 
have  since  observed,  that  these  Geshurites  here 
mentioned  are  not  the  same  with,  but  distinct 
from,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of 
Geshur,  lying  to  the  north  or  north-cast  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  spoken  of  afterwards,  chap.  ii. 
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§  31.  Namely,  these  Geshurites  are  the  same  as 
those  taken  notice  of,  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3.  where  it  is 
said,  This  is  the  land  that  yet  remains  :  (viz.  un- 
conquered)  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and 
all  Geshuri,  from  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt, 
even  unto  the  borders  of  Ehron  northward, — 
Whence  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  Geshuri  here  men- 
tioned was  a  tract,  or  people,  situated  on  the 
south-west  of  Canaan,  and  adjoining  to  the  Philis- 
tines. Which  situation  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  concerning  David's 
expedition,  mentioned  in  this  place  of  the  book  of 
Samuel. 

Chap.  II.  §  2. 

/  take  this  to  be  a  proper  place  to  spcah  of  the 
ancient  state  of  Jerusalem,   &:c.]     To   wliat   is   al- 
ready said,  in  the  place  here  referred  to  concern- 
ing the  ancient  state  of  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  useful 
to    add   hei-e  the  following    particulars  ;    viz.    that 
whereas   some  make  the  palace  of  king  David  to 
have  stood  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city  of  David, 
this  seems  not  to  have  been  a  situation  so  proper 
for  it,  as  to  suppose  it  rather  to  have  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  said  city,  and  that  cither  on  the  west  or 
south  side,  or  rather  much  about  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  said  city.     Forasmuch  as  by  such  a 
situation  the  palace  would  not  only  be  freer  from 
the  noise  of  the  city,  but  would  also  be  more  plea- 
sant,  having  a  free  prospect  into  the   country,  or 
fields,  on  the  south   and  west  side.     And  further, 
by  such  a  situation  is  rendered   more  intelligible 
that  expression    of   David's   building   round  about 
from  Millo,  {and  inward,  or  rather)  eten  to  his  own 
house.     Namely,  thereby  seems  to  be  meant,  that 
all  the  south  part  of  the  city  of  David,  which  lay 
between  the  palace   and  the  house  of  Millo,  was 
built  by  David,  at  his  own  charge,  and  for  his  own 
use,  and  several  offices.     Whereas  the  other  part, 
lying  on  tlie  north  side  between  the  palace  and  the 
house  of  Millo,  was  built  by  such  persons  as  had  a 
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mind  to  build  thereon  ;  and  consequently  was  built 
and  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  such  like  persons : 
this  part  of  the  new  city  being  fittest  for  trade,  as 
lying  between  the  old  city  and  the  other  part  of  the 
new,  where  the  court  was,  and  the  houses  of  the 
great  persons  belonging  to  the  court.  And  accord- 
ing to  this  situation  of  the  house  of  Miilo,  it  was 
also  very  propei',  either  for  a  house  to  hold  public 
assemblies  in,  as  lying  much  about  the  middle  of  the 
whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  else  for  a  house  of  ar- 
moury, or  kind  of  citadel,  as  commanding  both  the 
old  and  new  city,  and  also  the  temple  itself.  How- 
soever, all  that  is  here  offered  being  only  conjecture, 
the  reader  is  entirely  left  to  himself,  to  embrace 
what  is  here  said,  or  any  other  opinion,  which  seems 
more  probable  to  him. 


Chap.  II.  §  42. 

The  city  of  Aroer.']  As  we  have  this  city  called 
in  Scripture,  the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  so  we 
find  cities,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  bear- 
ing names  of  the  like  importance.  For  such  I  take 
the  Greek  name  Amphipolis  to  be,  and  the  Latin 
Interamnium. 


NOTES 


ON  THE 


FIRST  PART  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT; 

OR, 

OUR  SAVIOUR'S  JOURNEYINGS. 


Chap.  I.  §  16. 


B  Y  the  Queen  of  the  South  is  to  he  understood  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  (1  Kings  x.  1.)  nhich  Sheba  was 
the  capital  city  of  a  considerable  kingdom  in  the 
most  southern  imrt  of  Arabia.']  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  there  are  some,  who  take  tliis  Sheba  to  have 
lain  in  the  African  Ethiopia.  But  concerning  the 
erroneousness  of  this  opinion,  see  Part  III.  chap, 
iii.  §  8.  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


Chap.  II.  §  4. 

There  will  he  a  more  j>yoper  occasion  to  speak  of 
this  city  (viz.  Jerusalem)  elsewhere.]     See  Part  III. 
chap.  ii.  §  2.  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Old  Testament. 
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Chap.  III.  §  7. 

The  reader  is  not  to  wonder,  that  he  finds  what 
is  here  said  of  the  Temple  not  exactly  agreeing  to 
the  draught  of  the  Temple  given  from  Villalpandus 
in  Part  III.  c.  iii.  §  4.  of  the  Historical  Geography 
of  the  Old  Testament.  For  there  are  several  par- 
ticulars, wherein  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  and 
which  cannot  be  determined  from  Scripture.  For 
instance  :  some  will  have  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  to 
be  added  by  Herod,  as  is  here  related  :  but  others 
assert,  that  in  the  first  Temple  built  by  Solomon 
there  was  such  a  court ;  and  among  these  is  Villal- 
pandus. And  indeed  this  seems  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion. 


Chap.  V.  §  10. 

To  which  our  Lord  subjoins  the  indispensable 
'necessity  that  lies  on  all  Christians  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  happiness : 
for,  saith  our  Lord,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Except  ye  eat  (not  only  by  believing  in  me  crucified, 
but  also  sacramentally)  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,  John  vi. 
53.1  That  these  words  of  our  Saviour  are  to  be 
understood  (though  not  solely  or  exclusively  of 
believing  in  Christ  crucified,  yet  also)  of  partaking 
of  the  Eucharist,  is  confirmed  by  St.  Cyprian,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  And,  indeed, 
there  cannot  a  more  rational  account  be  given,  why 
our  Saviour  should  thus  distinctly  express  himself 
as  to  the  eating  his  flesh  (or  body^  and  drinking  his 
blood,  than  that  he  designed  thereby  to  denote  the 
two  parts  of  the  Eucharist.  As  for  the  common 
objection,  that  the  Eucharist  was  not  then  insti- 
tuted, when  our  Saviour  spoke  these  words,  it  is,  I 
think,  of  no  manner  of  force  ;  and  will  prove  as 
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well  against  the  necessity  of  believing  Christ's 
crucifixion  being  intended  in  these  words,  foras- 
much as  Christ  was  not  then  crucified,  when  he 
spake  these  words.  To  pass  by  a  great  deal  more 
that  might  be  offered  to  prove,  that  our  Saviour's 
discourse  in  John  vi.  concerning  eating  his  flesh, 
and  drinking  his  blood,  is  to  be  understood  of 
receiving  the  Eucharist,  I  shall  content  myself  here 
to  observe  but  one  particular  relating  thereto.  It 
is  then  evident,  that  what  gave  occasion  to  this  dis- 
course of  our  Saviour,  was  the  Jews  saying,  that 
their  fathers  cat  manna  in  the  nilderness,  &.-c.  Now, 
it  is  evident,  from  1  Cor.  x.  3,  4.  that  the  manna 
was  formerly,  as  the  sacramental  bread  is  now,  a 
symbol  of  Christ's  body  ;  and  the  water  that  flowed 
from  the  rock  was  formerly,  as  the  sacramental 
wine  is  now,  a  symbol  or  sign  of  Christ's  blood. 
For  the  Apostle  asserts,  in  the  fore-cited  texts, 
that  the  Israelites  did  cat  the  same  spiritual  meat, 
and  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink,  as  do  we  Chris- 
tians in  the  Eucharist,  (for  that  this  is  referred  to  is 
evident  from  ver.  16.  of  the  fore-cited  chapter:) 
what  then  could  be  more  natural,  than  for  our 
Saviour  to  take  occasion,  from  tlie  Jews  mentioning 
their  fathers  eating  manna,  to  instruct  them,  that 
the  said  manna  was  no  other  than  a  sacramental 
type  or  symbol  of  his  flesh,  or  hodij,  nhich  he  should 
give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  Agreeably  hereunto 
our  Saviour  says,  John  vi.  55.  ]\Iy  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  Where  it  is 
observable,  that  the  word  rendered  by  us  indeed  is 
u.\r]Qu)Q.  And,  therefore,  as  hy  uXijQeiu,  John  i.  17. 
is  denoted  reality  in  opposition  to  typical  represen- 
tations: so  by  d\))Ou)c,  John  vi.  55.  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  like.  Whence  our  Saviour's  words 
amount  to  this  :  My  flesh,  or  body,  is  the  real  yneat, 
whereof  manna  was  only  a  type ;  and  likewise  my 
blood  is  the  real  drink,  whereof  the  water  that 
flowed  out  of  the  rock  was  only  a  type.  Wherefore, 
since  manna  was  no  other  tlian  sacramental  bread, 
and  the  water  of  the  rock  no  other  tlian  sacra- 
mental  drink,   when  our   Saviour   takes   occasion 
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from  tlie  mention  of  manna  to  instruct  them,  that, 
except  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,   they  had  no  life  in  them ;   either 
these  words    must    be   understood   of  sacramental 
eating  and  drinking,    or  ^Ise  they   are  altogether 
foreign  to  the  purpose.     And  here,  by  the  way,  we 
have   another  consideration  which  offers  itself",  and 
quite  takes  away  the  force  of  the  above-mentioned 
objection.     For    although   the   Christian   Eucharist 
was  not  then  instituted,  yet  the  Jewish  Eucharist 
had  been  long  before  instituted,  and  was  then  in 
use,   viz.    the    eucharistical    sacrifices,    the     parts 
whereof  were  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
as  are  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
Wherefore,   when   our    Saviour    aays   to  the  Jews, 
Except  ye  cat  the  flesh,  ^'c.  he  may  very  well  be 
understood  to  denote  thus  much  to  them,  viz.  that, 
Excejyt,  when  they  did  eat  and  drink  of  their  legal 
eucharistical  sacrifices,    they  did  eat    and  drink  of 
them  as  sacramental  symbols  of  his  flesh  and  blood, 
their  eating  and  drinking  was  of  no  use  or  benefit 
to   them,   or  would  avail  them  nothing  towards   the 
attainment  of  eternal  life.     So  that,    in  short,  the 
great  lesson  our  Saviour  then  taught  the  Jews,  and 
which   they  were    then   capable   of  understanding, 
was  this,  that  even  their  sacrifices,  which  they  laid 
such  stress  on,  were  of  no  benefit  to  them,  but  as  they 
derived  their  worth  from  him,  of  whose  body   and 
blood  they  were  symbols,  and  consequently  represen- 
tations of  his  meritorious  death.     A  great  deal  more 
could  be  added,  would  it  not  be  improper  in  this 
place  ;  where  I  have  rather  insisted  too  long  already 
upon  a  point,  which  falls  in  here  only  by  the  bye. 
But  I  could  not  forbear   saying  thus  much   in   as- 
serting the  true  scope  and  importance  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  sacrament ; 
which,  as  it  is  a  duty  of  the  highest  importance,  so 
the  Devil  has  shewn  a  master-piece  of  his  wiliness 
and  cunning,  in  bringing  things  so  about,  as  to  make 
this  text  not  to  be  understood  in  a  sacramental  SQ\\%e, 
even  by  many  learned  and  pious  men. 
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Chap.  VI.  §  2. 

The  island  of  Tyre,  in  its  natural  slate,  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  circular  fgure,  containing  not  more 
than  forty  acres  of  ground.^  It  must  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Maundrell  (wliose  words  these  are)  says, 
that  the  isle  of  Tyre  in  its  natural  stale  seems  to 
have  been  circular,  and  to  have  contained  no  more 
than  forty  acres.  Whereby  he  plainly  intimates, 
that  by  artificial  methods  the  isle  had  been  enlarged, 
and  consequently  might  contain  a  very  large  and 
populous  city,  without  any  contradiction  or  repug- 
nancy to  what  he  says  of  it. 


Cliap.  VI.  §  15. 

He  sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  the  village  over, 
against  them,  to  fetch  him  an  ass  with  its  foal,  our 
Lord  determining  to  ride  upon  them.^  It  is  observ- 
able, that  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah,  wliich  were  fulfilled  by  this  action  of  our 
Saviour,   expressly  run    thus :    Rejoice  greatly,    O 

daughter  of  Z ion  ; behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 

thee riding   upon  an   ass,    and  upon  a  coll,  the 

foal  of  an  ass,  Zecli.  ix.  9.  And  as  it  is  here 
foretold,  that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  should  come 
to  Jerusalem,  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt,  the 
foal  of  an  ass ;  so  St.  Matthew  expressly  relates. 
Matt.  xxi.  7.  that  the  disciples  having  brought  the 
ass  and  the  coll,  which  our  Saviour  had  sent  them 
for,  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (i.  e. 
Christ)  on  them.  Now  the  relation  of  St.  Matthew 
thus  literally  agreeing  with  the  prophecy  of  Zecha- 
riah,  and  both  expressly  asserting,  that  our  Saviour 
rode  upon  the  ass  as  well  as  her  colt ;  I  cannot  see 
any  good  reason,  why  the  fore-mentioned  texts 
should  not  be  understood  in  their  liteial  plain 
meaning,  rather  than  to  seek  for  salvos  by  figura- 
tive expressions,  only  because  in  the  other  Evange- 
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lists  there  is  mention  made  only  of  Christ's  riding 
upon  the  colt.     It  being  said  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists,   that  Christ  rode  upon  the  colt,   does  not 
imply  any  necessary  contradiction  to  his  riding  also 
upon   the   ass ;   and   therefore   both    the   relations 
may  be  true  in  a  literal  sense  :   Christ  might  ride 
part  of  the  way  upon  the  one,   and  the  remaining 
part  upon  the  other.     And  since  he  might  do  so, 
it  seems  much  more  rational  and  modest,  to  sup- 
pose he  did  so  in  agreement  to  the  prediction  of 
Zechariah,   and  the  relation  of  St.  Matthew,  than 
to  suppose  the  contrary,  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  good  reason  for  his  changing  the  beast  he 
rode  on  in  so  little  a  way.     In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  his  so  doing,  that  he  might 
thereby  exactly  fulfil  the  fore-cited  prophecy.     In 
a  word,  I  think  it  is  esteemed  by  all  judicious  per- 
sons the  safest  and  fairest  way  to  understand  Scrip- 
ture in   its   literal  acceptation,   whenever   there  is 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  which  there  is  not  here, 
for  understanding  it  in  a  figurative  sense.     There 
is    much   a   like    instance  in  reference  to  what   is 
related  concerning  our  Saviour's  bearmg  his  cross  : 
for  St.  John  xix.  17.  relates,  that  he  (i.  e.  Christ 
himself,)  bearing  his  cross,  ivent  forth,  &c.  whereas 
another  Evangelist  relates,  how  as  they  came  out, 
they  found  a  man  of  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name :  him 
they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross,   Matt,  xxvii.  32. 
And  so  also  St.  Luke  xxiii.  26.     Now  how  is  this 
diversity  of  relation  solved  by  Expositors  ?     Why, 
by   supposing  both  relations  to    be   literally  true, 
inasmuch  as  our  Saviour  bore  or  carried  his  cross 
some  part  of  the  way  himself,  till  he  was  able  to 
carry  it  no  further,  when  the  Jews  compelled  Simon 
to  take  it  up.     Now  methinks  after  the  same  man- 
ner exactly  may  the  different  relations  concerning 
our  Saviour's  riding  to  Jerusalem  be  best  solved. 
And  therefore  I  wonder  there  should  be  any  Expo- 
sitors, that  should   in  this  last  case  rather  betake 
themselves  to  poor  salvos  by  figures,  than  under- 
stand the  texts  of  Zechariah  and  St.  Matthew  in  a 
literal  sense. 
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Notes  on  the  Second  Part  of  the  Historical  Geography 
of  the  New  Testament ;  or,  St.  PawZ's  2  ravels. 

Chap.  I.  §  3. 

It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  St.  Paul  after 
his  conversion  withdren]   into   the  deserts  of  Arabia, 

there  to  receive  'the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 

find  that,  this  being  done,  he  returned  to  Damascus, 
and  after  this  his  return,  straightway  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues.']  Though  St.  Paul's 
withdrawing  into  Arabia  be  not  mentioned,  Acts  ix. 
yet  the  probability  of  the  conjecture  above  men- 
tioned is  founded  on  this,  that  St.  Paul  expressly 
tells  us.  Gal.  i.  15 — 18.  that  when  it  had  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  unto  him,  that  he  might 
preach  him  among  the  Gentiles,  he  immediately 
conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  went  up 
unto  Jerusalem, — but  into  Arabia.  Where  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  very  same  word  ivdiioc  is  used 
here  by  the  Apostle,  when  he  says,  he  EvOeior,  im- 
mediately  or  presently,  conferred  not  witli  flesli  and 
blood,  as  IS  used  by  St.  Lidce,  Acts  ix.  19.  where  it 
is  said,  that  St.  Paul  tvOiwc,  presently,  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues  at  Damascus ;  and  whence 
some  draw  an  argument,  that  St.  Paul  preached 
in  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  before  he  went 
into  Arabia.  Whereas  the  other  opinion  seems 
much  more  probable,  from  what  is  said.  Gal.  i. 
For,  1.  here  St.  Paul  expressly  relates,  that  he  did 
go  into  Arabia,  and  return  again  to  Damascus, 
and  then  go  to  Jerusalem.  Wherefore,  since  this 
journey  into  Arabia  is  not  mentioned  Acts  ix,  but 
it  is  there  only  taken  notice  of,  how  upon  the  Jews 
lying  in  wait  for  him,  he  escaped  them  by  being  let 
down  the  wall  of  Damascus  in  a  basket ;  and  that 
having  so  escaped,  he  came  to  Jerusalem ;  hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  St.  Paul's  going  into 
Arabia  was  before  his  leaving  Damascus  this  time, 
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mentioned  in  Acts  ix.     Because  the  reason  which 
made  St.  Paul  leave  Damascus  that  time,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  would  scarce  let  him  think  it 
advisable   to  return  to  Damascus.     But,  2dly,  the 
Apostle  declares,  Gal.  i.  12.   that  he  received  not  the 
Gospel  from  man,  hut   by  the  revelation   of  Jesus 
Christ ;   and  this  is  most  probably  thought  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  ver.  16.  /  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  i.  e.  I  conferred  not,  or  con- 
sulted not,  with  any  man  to   inform  myself  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.     For  the  next  words  fol- 
lowing evidently  require  such   an  acceptation,  viz. 
7ior  went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that  were  Apostles 
before  me.     Where  by  the  connection,  nor  went  I  up, 
&c.  with  /  conferred  not,  &c.  plainly  is  denoted  one 
and  the  same  subject  or  business ;   i.  e.  that,  as  St. 
Paul  went  not  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  that  were 
Apostles  before  him,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Gospel ; 
so  neither  did  he  confer  with  any  one  at  Damascus 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.      And  that 
hy  flesh  and  blood  is  here  denoted  any  man,  seems 
probable  from   Matt.  xvi.  17.  where  our   Saviour 
says  to  Peter,  that  flesh  and  blood  had  not  revealed 
it  to  him,  i.  e.  not  any  man.     Wherefore,  Sdly  and 
lastly,  it  being  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
St.  Paul  did  receive  his  instruction  in  the  Gospel 
by  revelation  from  Christ ;   and  St.  Paul  expressly 
telling  us,  Gal.  i.   16.   that  immediately  (after  the 
vision,  and  his  being  restored  to  sight)  he  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor  went  up  to  the  other 
Apostks,  but  went  into  Arabia;  it  seems  an  opinion 
very  well  grounded,  that  what  St.  Paul  went  into 
Arabia  for,  was  to  receive  instruction  in  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel,  ])y  revelation  from  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour himself;   and  also  that  he  went  into  Arabia, 
evdibig,  presently,  or  immediately  after  the  restitution 
of  his  sight ;  and  so  before  he  ever  preached  at  Da- 
mascus.    And   surely    the  word  immediately   does 
refer  not  only  to,  /  conferred  not,  Gal.  i.  16.  but  also 
to,  nor  went  I  up,   S;c.  but  I  went  into  Arabia,  ver. 
17.     So  that  St.  Paul  expressly  asserts,  that,  evOiwi:, 
immediitely  (as  soon  as  he  was  able,  i.  e.  had  re- 
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covered  his  strength  and  sight)  he  went  into  Arabia ; 
and,  consequently,  wliat  is  said,  Acts  ix.  20.  of  his 
preaching  immcdiatelij  in  the  sj-nagogues  at  Damas- 
cus, cannot  be  rationally  understood,  till  after  his 
return  to  Damascus. 


Chap.  II.  §  9. 

Hence  St.  Paul  being  bred  up  in  his  youth  in  the 

schools  of  Tarsus,  became  so ivell  acquainted  with 

Heathen  authors.~\  Since  it  is  not  rational  to  sup- 
pose miraculous  knowledge,  where  a  thing  may  be 
known  by  ordinary  means  ;  and  since  we  do  not 
find  that  the  reading  of  Heathen  authors  was  en- 
courngcd,  if  allowed  of,  at  Jerusalem  ;  hence  it  is 
most  probable  to  suppose,  that  St.  Paul  attained 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  Heathen  writers  at  Tarsus, 
where  he  was  born,  especially  this  being  an  ancient 
university,  or  seat  of  literature.  Nor  does  any  thing 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  contradict  this 
opinion.  Tor  surely  St.  Paul  might  be  taught  school- 
learning  at  Tarsus,  in  his  younger  years,  or  while  he 
was  a  boy,  and  yet,  when  he  came  to  be  about  six- 
teen, be  brought  up  in  Jerusalem  at  the  feel  of  Gama- 
liel. And  whereas  it  is  said.  Acts  xxvi.  4.  My 
manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  nliicli  was  at  the  first 
among  my  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the 
Jews.  The  Greek  whereof  is  this  :  Tt)v  ptv  oZv 
(iittxrir  j.lov  rijv  Ik  reoTTjroc,  r>)i'  aV  ap^^T/c  yc.t'oixivr)v 
ey  rw  iOtei  fiov  kv  'l.iQO<ro\vf.ioi£,  'iaaai  iravrtQ  o'l 
'lour a<0(.  Where  the  expression  7->)v  ik  ytvrT]Toc  does, 
I  think,  truly  import  tlms  much,  viz.  that  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  did  know  his  manner  of  life  (not  from 
his  childhood,  but  only)  from  his  youth,  i.  e.  after 
he  came  to  be  sixteen  or  thereabouts.  And  the 
other  expression,  Ttjv  dv  dp^^ijc  yEro^iv-qv  kv  ri^ 
idiet  fiov  iv  'lipo!Tu\vnoic,  does,  I  think,  truly  im- 
port this,  viz.  that  though  not  before,  yet  he  had 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  youth  lived  at  Jeru- 
salem. So  that  neither  docs  this  text,  if  rightly 
understood,  contain   any   thing  repugnant  to   the     [ 
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opinion  embraced  by  learned  men,  that  St.  Paul  was 
taught  the  Heathen  authors  at  Tarsus,  while  he  was 
a  boy,  or  in  the  former  part  of  his  youth,  taken 
largely,  and  as  it  is  frequently,  to  denote  all  one's 
younger  years. 

Chap.  VII.  §  5. 

This  country  (viz.  Media)  doubtless  took  its  name 
from  Madai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhet.~\  This  is  the 
opinion  generally  received,  and  at  first  view  seems 
most  probable,  by  reason,  not  only  of  the  affinity 
between  Madai  and  Media,  but  also  of  the  use  of 
the  word  Madai  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  denote 
always  the  country  we  call,  from  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  Media.  But  upon  further  inquiry  I  have 
found  reason  to  recede  from  this  opinion,  and  rather 
to  embrace  another,  which  the  reader  will  find  largely 
insisted  on  in  my  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  §  48,  49,  &c, 
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Eben-ezer ii.  9 

Ecbatana ii.  102 

Edar,  tower i.  196 

Eden,  land  arid  garden  ....   i.  1,  23 

,  town i.  347 

Edom,  or  Edomites i.  191 

Edrei i.  304 

Egypt i.  Ill,  210.  ii.  145 

Ekron ii.  7 

Elah,  vallev ii.  1 7 

Elam,  or  E'lamites  i.  99,  163.  ii.  100, 

310 

Elath,  o.Eloth i.  2Sl.ii,  81 

Eleutheropolis i.  314.  ii.  113 

Eleutlierus,  river ii.  112 

Elisha's  plantation i.  72 

colo!iies i.  75 

Elim i.  260 

EUasar    i.  J  63 

Emims i.  145,294 

Emmaus • «  ii.  2 14 

Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  i.  261 

Endor-«  '•■> ii.  21 

Engedi '  •   ii.  19 

Enoch,  city i.  25 

Enon ii.  167 

Ephes-dammira ii.  17 

Ephesvis ii.  269 

Ephvaim,  or  Ephrem,  city  •  •  ii.  199 

. ,  tribe i.  334 

,  wood ii.  53 

Ephrath,  or  Eplirata  •  •  i.  195.  ii.  14 

Erech i.  122 

Eshtaol i.  361 

Etham,  city  or  town i.  25 1 

,  wilderness i.  258 
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Ethiopia i.  103.  ii.  87,  101,  243 

Euphrates,  river «••-!.  19 

Extent  of  David's  and  Solomon's  do- 
minions   ii.  58 

E^ion-geber i.  278.  ii.  81 


Fi»ir  Haven ii.  302 

Field  of  Blood ii.  206 

Forest  of  Hareth ii.  18 

Fort  Sion,  or  Zion ii.  26 

Fonnt  Gihon ii.  43 

Fountain,  bcaled ii.  15 


PA  OF. 

Gibeah ii.lO 

Gibeon i.  311 

Gihon,  river i.  14,  16 

fountain,  or  mountain.,  ii.  43 

Gilboa,  mount ii.  20 

Gilead i.  193,  304,  349,  360 

Gilgal i.  307 

Girgashiles i.  142,  174 

Gob ii-  54 

Golan i.  341 

Golgotha ii.  200 

Gomorrah i.  151.  ii.  178 

Gordya;aii  mountains i.  31 

Goshen,  in  Egypt i.  198,  238 

,  in  Canaan i.  317 

Gozan ii.  96 

Greece i.  74.  ii.  288 

Gndgodah i.  2Sfl 

Gur. ii.  94 


0. 


(Jaash i.  328 

Gad,  tribe i.  302 

,  river ii.  55 

Gadarens ii.  181 

Galatia ii.  259 

Galatians ii.  114,  259 

Galilee ii.  1 4 1 

of  the  Gentiles ii.  172 

Galilee,  sea  of i.  319.  ii.  172 

Garden  of  Eden i.  1,  23 

Garden  of  Solomon,  enclosed  ••  ii.  16 

Gath ii.  7 

Gath-hcphcr ii.  95 

Gaza ii.  5,  242 

Gcba ii.  12 

Gcder i.  325 

Gennesareth,  lake  of,  see  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. 

Gennesareth,  land  of ii.  172 

Gcvar i.  177 

Gergesens ii.  181 

Gerzitcs ii.  20 

Geshur ■ ii-  50 

Geshurites ii.  20,  50 

Gethsemanc ii.  205 

Gezer L  315 

GianU'  Valley i.  176.  ii.  44 

Gibbethon ii.  89 


H. 


Habor ii.  96 

llagarens i.  184 

Mai,  or  Ai i.  149,  309 

Halah ii.  96 

Ham,  land  of i.  102 

,  a  city i.  295 

Ilamath ii.  47 

Ilamathite  . .  . i.  144 

Haran,  see  Charran. 

Hareth,  forest ii.  18 

Harod,  well i.  360 

Haroiihclh  of  the  Gentiles  . . .  .i.  355 

Havilali i.  5,  106 

Hazeroth i.-273 

Hazor i.  318,  355 

Hebron i.  164,  347 

Helam ii.  52 

Hellespont i.  75 

Heliopolis,  or  On i.  198,  236 

Henah ii.  98 

Hepher j.  322 

Hermon,  mount i.  347,  348 

Hcshbon i.301 

Hiddekel,  ri\er  i.  17 

Hierapolis i.  88.  ii.  254 

Hill  country  of  Judea ii.  149 
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HillofMoreh i.  360 

Hinnom,  valley i.  331.  ii.  41 

Hittite i.  140 

Hivite i.  142 

Hobah i.  164 

Holy  Land ii.  137 

Hor,  mount i.  282 

Horims,  or  Horites  ••••  i.  145,  190 
Horeb,  mount  . .  i.  263,  269.  ii.  236 

Hoi-hagidgad i.  280 

Hoimah i,  321 

Hul i.  97 
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Jotbathah i.  279 

Ishmaelites i.  182 

Tshtob,  land i.  360.  ii.  49 

Isles  of  the  Gentiles i.  64 

Israel,  land ii.  138 

Israel,  kingdom ii.  82 

Issachar,  tribe i.  334 

Iturtea ii.  144 

Judah,  tribe i.  330 

Judah,  kingdom ii.  84 

Judea ii.  138 

Ivah ii.  97 


I  and  J. 


K. 


Jaakan i.  279 

Jabesh-gilead ii.  11 

Jabbok,  brook i.  194 

Jacob's  well ii.  169 

Jahaz i.  303 

Jamnia ii.  1 09 

Japhet's  descendants,  where  planted, 

i.  59 
Japho,  see  Joppa. 

Jarmuth i.  320 

Javan's  plantation i.  7 1 

•  colonies i.  75 

Jazer,  sea ii-  56 

Ibleam. ii.  94 

Iconium ii.  250 

Idumea ii.  139 

Jebus,  see  Jerusalem. 

Jebusites i.  141 

Jehoshaphat's  valley ii.  41 

Jericho i.  308.  ii.  199 

Jerusalem ii.  23,24,  151 

Jetur i.  184 

Jezreel i.  359 

ije-abarim .i.  285 

Ijon , ii.  88 

Tllyricum ii.  287 

India ii.  101 

Jogbehah i.  362 

Jokneam i.  324 

Joktan's  sons,  where  planted,  .i.  101 

Joktheel ii.  94 

Joppa,  or  Japho ii.  241 

Jordan,  river .ii.  157 


Kadmonites i.  174 

Kadesh,  otherwise  called  Zin..i.  275 

Kadesh-barnea i.  ibid. 

Karkor i.  362 

Kedar i.  183 

Kedemoth i.  303 

Kedesh i.  323,  341 

Keilah ii.  18 

Kenites i.  172 

Kenizites   i.  173 

Kibroth-hattaavah i,  273 

Kingdom  of  Israel ii.  84 

— — —  of  Judah ibid. 

of  Og,  or  Bashan  . .  i.  301 

■ of  nations i.  163 

of  the  nationsofGilgali.325 

of  the  Queen  of  the  South 

ii.  144 

of  Sihon i.  301 

Kiijath-arba i.  164 

Kirjath-jearim i.  31 1.  ii.  8 

Kivjath-saimah,  or  Kiijath-sepher  i. 

316 

Kishon,  river i.  335,  356 

Kittim's  first  plantation i.  72 

colonies i.  76 


L. 


Lacliish 


.i.  314 
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Laisb,  or  Lashah,  or  Leshem  i.  163, 

161 

Lake  ofGennesaretb ii.  172 

Land  of  Ammonites  i.  188,  296,  298 

ofCalml ii.  62 

ofCush i    14 

of  Genncsarelh ii.  173 

of  Goshen,  or  Rameses  i.  19S, 

238 

of  Ilavilah i.  5 

of  Ish-tob ii.  49 

of  Israel ii.  138 

of  Judah ibid. 

'of  Madian,  or  Midian,  i.  185.  ii. 

237 

of  .Mizpeh i.  319 

of  Moab i.  187,  296.  299 

of  Moriah i.  178 

of  Nod i.  27 

of  the  Pliilistines ii.  4 

of  Shinar i.  113 

ofShual ii.  12 

— —  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  i.  1.51. 

ii.  178 

of  Tahtim-hodshi ii.  56 

of  Tob i.  360.  ii.  ,50 

ofZuph ii.  10 

Laodicca ii.  284 

Lasea ii.  302 

Lasharon i.  322 

Lebanon,  mount i.  341 

Lehabim,  see  Lubims. 

Levitical  cities i.  338 

Libnah i.  314.  ii.  93 

Libya i.  109,  ii,  87,  311 

Lodebar ii.  15 

Lubims i.  109.  ii.  88 

Ludim i.  108 

Lycaonia ii.  2.50 

Lycia ii.  298 

Lydda ii.  211 

Lydia ii.  268,  282 

Lyslra. ii.  251 


M. 


Maachah 

Macedonia,. . . , 


.1.  1 1 


•ii    50 

ii.  288 


P.\GE 

Mach-pelah • i.  1 70 

Madai's  plantation i.  89 

colonies i,  90 

Madian,  see  Midian. 

Magdala ii.  191 

Magog's  plantation i.  86 

colonies ibid. 

Mahanaim i.  19  1 

Mabaneb-dan .i.  36  t 

Makkedah i.  313 

Mamre,  city i.  166 

plain  and  oak.  .  .  .i.  167,  16S 

Manasseh,   half  tribe  east  of  Jordan 

i.  302 
half  tribe  west  of  Jordan 

i.  334 

M.ion ii.  19 

Marah i,  259 

Mash,  or  Meshech,  his-  settlement  i.  97 

Mattanah i.  291 

Mcdcs,  or  Medial,  89,  90.ii.  102,311 

Megiddo i.  323 

Melita. ii.  304 

Mpniphis  orNoph i.  211,  223 

Merom  waters i.  318 

Meroz i.  357 

Meshech's  first  plantation i.  83 

colonies i.  85 

Mesopotamia i.  95,  134.  ii.  309 

Metheg-ammah .ii.  44 

Mii-hn)a>h ii.  11 

Midian,  or  Midianites  i.  185,  306.  ii. 

237 

Migdol i.  233,  252 

M  igron ii.  13 

Miletu.s ii.  293 

Millo i.  362.  ii.  27 

Minnith i.  363 

Mi>rephoth  maim •  •  •  i.  320 

Mitylene ii.2S8 

Mizpah,  or  Mizpeh  i.  193,  319.  ii.  8 

Mizraim's  plantation i.  1 07 

Moab,  or  Moabites-O.  187,  296,  299 

Modin ii.  106 

Morch  hill i.  360 

— — —  plain-  ...•••• i.  147 

Moriah  land i.  178 

Mosera,  or  Moseroth i.  279 

Mount  Abarim  . .  •  •  i,  287,  290,  350 

of  the  Amorites i.  350 

of  the  Beatitudes  •  •  •  •  ii.  178, 
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Mount  Carmel i.  350 

Caucasus   i.  87 

of  Corruption ii.  40 

Gihon ii.  42 

Gilboa ii.  20 

Gilead.-i.  193,  304,  349,  360 

Hermon i,  347,  348 

Hor i.  190,  282 

— Horeb i.  263,  269.  ii.  237 

Lebanon ...i.  341 

— —  Moriah ii.  40 

Nebo i.  287,  288,  350 

Olivet ii.  196 

Seir i.  189,  350 

Sephar i.  100 

Sinai i.  263,  270.  ii.  236 

Sion,  or  Zion ii.  39 

Tabor....  i.  335,  356.  ii.  193 

of  Transfiguration ii.  192 

-  Zalmon i.  362 

Mount,    whereon    our    Saviour   was 
sliewn  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  world 

ii.  158 

Mountains  of  Ararat i.  20 

Gordiaean i.  31 

Myra ii.  298 

Mysia ii.  260 


N. 


Nabathean  Arabs,  orNebaiotb  i.  183. 

ii.  115 

Nahaliel i.  292 

Nahor,  city i.  179 

Nairn,  or  Nain. . . .- ii.  177 

Naioth •  •  "ii.  1 8 

Naphtuhim i.  110 

Nazareth ii.  148 

Neapolis ii.  262 

Nebaioth,  see  Nabathean  Arabs. 

Nebo,  mount i.  287,  292.  350 

Neplitali,   tribe i.  336 

city ii.  103 

Nicopolis,  city  of  Macedonia-  -ii.  262 

,  or  Emmaus ii.  214 

Nile,  river i.  238 

Nimrod's  kingdom  and  conquests  i. 

118 


Nineveh 

No,  city 

Nob 

Nobah 

Nod,  land 

Noph,  or  Memphis- 
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126.  ii.  144 
•i.  232,  246 

ii.  18 

i.  362 

i.  25 

i.  214 


0. 


Oak  of  Mamre i.  16? 

Oboth i.  285 

Og,  kingdom i.  301,  304.  ii.  142 

Olivet,  mount,  or  mount  of  Olives  ii. 

196 

On,  or  Aven i.  198,  236 

Ophrah i.  358 


P. 


Padan-aram i.  95 

Palestine,  whence  so  called  •  • .  .  ii.  4 

Pamphyha , ii.  250 

Paphos ii.  249 

Paran,  wilderness i.  177,  274 

Parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 

Joseph ii.  170 

Parthia ii.  311 

Patara ii.  297 

Pathros  and  Pathrusim..  i.  110,  230 

Patmos ii.  292 

Penuel i.  194 

Peor i.  305 

Perezites i,  174 

Perga ii.  250 

Pergamus  ...  •• .. .  .ii.  277 

Persia i.  32.  ii.  99,  310 

Pethor   i.  305 

Phcenice,   or  Phoenicia,  a  country  ii. 

186,  252 

,  an  haven. ^ ii.  302 

Philadelphia ii.  283 

Philippi ii.  263 

Philistines i.  110,  142.  ii.  4 

Phrygia • ii.  254 

Phut's  plantation i.  1 1 1 
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Pibeseth i.  236 

Pihahirotli i.  251 

Pisgah i.  287,  291,  350 

Pisidia ii.  250 

Fison,  river i.  5,  12 

Pithom  ...    i.  238 

Plain  of  Jordan i.  150 

of  Mamre i.  16G 

of  Moreh i.  147 

Plantations,   first,   aAer  the  flood   i. 

51,  &c. 

Pontus ii.  260 

Pool  of  Bethesda ii.  17G 

of  Siloam ii.  197 

Pools  of  Solomon ii.  15 

Potter's  Field ii.  206 

Ptolemais,  see  Accho. 

Punon i.  285 

Puteoli ii.  305 


R. 


Raamah i.  1 OG 

Rabbah i.  298 

Rachel's  sepulchre  i.  196.  iL  10,  153 

Rages ii.  101 

Rahab i.  242 

Rama,  or  Ramah..i.  3G2.  ii.  88,  152 
Raniah,    or    Ramathoim-zophim,  or 

Arimathea ii.  1 ,  205 

Rameses L  198,  250 

Ramoth-Gilead i.  311,  349 

Raphon ii.  114 

Rehob ii.  46 

Rehoboth i.  130 

Red  Sea i.  253 

Rephaim i.  17G,  294 

Rephaira  valley,  kc  Valley  of  Giants. 

Rephidim i.  262,  264 

Resell i.  131 

Reuben,  tribe i.  301 

Rezeph • ii.  97 

Rhegium ii.  305 

Rhodes * ii.  294 

Riblah ii.  97 

Riphat's  plantation i.  66 

River  of  Egypt i.  171 

Rome,  or  Romans  . .  .*.  i.  77.  ii.  145 


PAOB 

Sabtah i.  106 

Sabteca ibid. 

Sacerdotal  cities i.  339 

Salamis ii.  248 

Salem,  city i.  1G4 

Salim ii.  1G7 

Salraone ii.  301 

Salt  Sea i.  156,  158.  ii.  179 

Samaria ii.  87>  140 

Samaritans ii.  1 94 

Samos ii.  290 

Samothracia ii-  202 

Sardis ii.  281 

Sarepta ii.  170 

Saron,  or   Sharon,  town  and  valley 

i.  323.  ii.  242 

Seaof  Cinneroth i.  319 

—  Dead,  see  Salt. 

—  of  Elibhah i.  73 

—  Krytliiean i.  257 

—  Euxine i.  G5 

—  of  Galilee i.  319.  ii.  172 

—  of  Jazer. ii.  56 

—  Red i.  2,53 

—  S.ilt i.  156,  158.  ii.  179 

—  of  Tar-shish i.  77 

—  of  Tiberius,  see  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Seba's  plantation i.  1 05 

Seir,  mount i.  189,350 

Seirath i.  354 

Selah ii.  94 

Sticucia ii.  247 

Sem's  plantation i.  95 1 

Sepliar,  mount i.  100 

Sepharvaim •  ii.  98 

Sephela ii.  114 

Sepulchres   of    the    kings    of  Judah 


Shalem,  city 

Sharon,  see  Saron. 
Shaveh,  valley-  •  •  • 
Shaveh-kiriathaim  • 

Sheba i 

Shechem  ■  •  • • 
.Shen 


ii.  33 
i.  195 


>..  i.  164.  ii.2d 
i.  295 

105,  186.  ii.  83 
i.  195,  339.  ii.  108 
ii. 


Shiloh i.  32< 

Shimron i.  311 
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i.  113 
i.  289 

•  ii.  17 

•  ii.  12 


Shin&r,  land 

Shittim 

Shochoh 

Shual,  land 

Shunem ii.  20 

Shur,  wilderness 1.  258 

Sichem,  see  SheChem. 

Sichar ii.  168 

Siddim,  vale i.  153 

Sidoii,  orZidoni.  139,335,  ii.143,189 

Sihon,  kingdom i.  30 1 

Siloani,  pool  and  tower ii.  197 

Simeon,  tribe i.  332 

Sin,  city  in  Egypt i.  235 

Sin,  wilderness i.  261 

Sinai,  mount i.  263,  270.  ii.  238 

Sinite i.  143 

Sion,  fort ii.  26 

Sion,  mount .ii.  39 

Smyrna • ii.  274 

Sodom i.  151.  ii.  178 

Solomon's  dominions ii.  58 

■ pools ii.  15 

■  porch ii.  165 

. temple"  •  -ii.  59,  1(51,  103 

Sorek i-  365 

Spain i.  77.  ii.  116 

Sparta ii.  109 

Succoth  in  Canaan i.  195 

— —  in  Egypt i.  251 

Sukkiims ii.  88 

Syene i.  233 

Syracuse ii.  304 

Syria i.  96.  ii.  143 

Syrophoenicia ii.  185 


Taanach i.  323 

Taberah i.  273 

Tabor,  mount.  •• -i.  335,  356.  ii.  193 

Tadmor ii.  62 

Tahpanhes i.  234 

Tahtim-hodshi,  land.. ii.  56 

Tappuah i.  322 

Tarsliish's  plantation i.  71 

colonies i.  77 

Tarshish,  sea  of i.  78 

Tarsus i.  71.  ii.  246 

Tartessus i.  77,  80,  81 
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Tema i.  183 

Tekoah ii.  52 

Telaim,  or  Telem ii.  14 

Temple  of  Jerusalem ii.  59,  161 

Tetrarchies,  where  established  ii.  143 

Thebais i.  110,  231 

Thebes ibid. 

Thebez i.  362 

Thessalonica ii.  263 

Thisbe ii.  104 

Three  Taverns ii.  306 

Thyatira ii.  279 

Tiberias ii.  172 

Tigris,  river i.  17 

Timnath i.  198,  364 

Tiranath-heres,  or  Timnath-serah   i. 

328 

Tiras,  plantation i.  92 

,  colony ibid. 

Tiphsan ii.  57 

Tirzah i.  324 

Tob,  land  of i.  363.  ii.  50 

Togarmah's  plantation i.  67 

Trachonitis ii.  143 

Twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  general  i. 

329 
Tribe  of  Asher i.  335 

Benjamin i.  332 

Ephraim i,  334 

Gad i.  302 

Issachar i.  334 

Judah i.  330 

NephtaU i.  336 

Reuben i.  301 

Simeon i.  332 

Zebulun 1.  335 

Half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of  Jor- 
dan  i.  302 

Half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jor- 
dan  i.  334 

Tripolisin  Syria -ii.  1Q9 

Troas '. , ii.  262 

Tubal's  plantation i.  84 

colony i.  85 

Tyre i.  96,  139,  335.  ii.  141, 186 


V,  U. 

Vale,  or  valley  of  Achor i.  309 

of  Elah ii,  17 
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Vale  of  Giants,  or  Repbaim  i.  176. 

ii.  -13 

of  Hebron i.  197 

of  Hinnoni i.  331.  ii.  41 

of  Jehoibapbat ii.  11 

of  Jezreel i.  359 

of  Salt ii.  14 

of  Saron,  or  Sharon  i.  322.  ii. 

242 

ofShavcb i.  164.  ii.  26 

of  Siddim i.  153 

of  Sorek i.  365 

Zeboiin ii.  12 

Ulai,  river ii.  102 

Ur  of  the  Chalilce: i.  135 

Uz's  plantation i.  96 


W. 


Waters  of  Mirom i.  3 1 S 

Well,  David's ii.  16 

,  Jacob's ii.  1  (59 

Wilderness  of  Etham i.  258 

of  Judca ii.  1 54 


of  Kedeniolb i. 

of  Paran  •  •  •  •  i.  177, 

of  Shur i. 

of  Sin i. 

of  Zin i. 


303 
274 
258 
261 
278 


page! 

ii.  11 

our    Lord  wa 

tempted ii.  15? 

Wood  of  Ephraim ii.  531 


Wilderness  of  Ziph  ■ 
,     where 


Zair ir.  93| 

Zaiiiion,  mount i.  3621 

Zaimonah i.  285| 

Zamzumniims,  or  Zuzims  i.  145,  294 

Zarepbath ii.  91 

Zarctan i.  307,  361" 

Zeboim i.  1 5 1 ,  ii .  12 

Zebiiiun,  or  Zabulon,  tribe  ••••!.  335 

Zeinariie i-  lit 

Zered i.  'iN'! 

Zen  rath i.  :i'  1 

Zidon,  sec  Sidon. 

Ziklag ii.  20 

Zin i.  273 

Zio ii.  26,  39 

Ziph,  wilderness ii.  19 

Zoan i.  164,  212 

Zoar i.  152,  154 

Zobah ii.  13,   1 '! 

Zorab i.  3(i4 

Ziipb,  land ii.  10 

Zuzims,  or  Zamzumroims  i.  145,  294 


THE    END. 
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